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TRADITIONS OF THE RABBINS. 


From the latter part of the second 
century, the Jews have had public 
collections of their glosses and com- 
ments on the Holy Scriptures. Sub- 
sequently to that period, some of 
their chief writers employed them- 
selves in forming collections of 
the extraordinary stories and enig- 
mas under which they represented 
the national opinions. Those stories 
were probably nothing more than 
rude contrivances to make the high 
truths of Scripture popular. Others 
were more culpable contrivances to 
conceal from the rising generation 
truths which they deemed the lower 
ranks not worthy to receive; and 
others were the mere extravagance 
of a degraded imagination, some- 
times revelling even in images of 
impurity, sometimes rambling into 
the follies of heathenism, and in all 
Instances profanely disguising, or 
utterly disregarding, the majestic 
verity of the Word of Revelation. 

It is not our purpose, in this paper, 
to enter into Jewish controversy ; or 
to touch upon theology as a science. 
Our object is simply to collect some 
of the curious features of traditions, 
which, in the early ages of Christi- 
anity, occupied a chief part of the 
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studies of the Jewish people; which, 
on the revival of literature, engaged 
the attention of the most profound 
scholars of Christendom, and which 
form a large portion of the study and 
belief of the Jews at this day. 

In all systems of law, whether 
delivered by God or man, there will 
be tradition, from the nature of the 
case. There must be explanations 
of facts, ceremonial and doctrinal, 
which can find no room in the simple 
declaration of the law, but which are 
the direct work of reason and human 
convenience, operating upon the law. 
There must also be historical facts, 
tending to illustrate both ceremony 
and doctrine, altogether incapable of 
being embodied in the formal and li- 
mited declaration constituting the 
law. The suggestions, also, of men 
of acknowledged learning or saga- 
city, will, as in the case of human 
law, naturally pass into something 
of the shape of authority, even in 
divine things. If the Christian could 
obtain the true tradition of the fami- 
liar converse of St Peter or of St 
Paul, or any of the leading doctrines 
of Christianity, he would justly trea- 
sure it as of high importance, though 
he would with 7 justice rank it 
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as inferior in point of authority to 
those distinct and public elucida- 
tions of the Christian doctrine, which 
they have given to us in these Scrip- 
tures, which are declared to be, each 
and all, “ written by the inspiration 
of God.” It is not improbable, that 
the strong tendency of our nature 
to respect traditions of this order, 
the probability of our being unable 
to separate the false from the true, 
in times so remote, and the obvious 
ruin which must result to the pu- 
rity of the inspired doctrine, by its 
being even accidentally mingled with 
the untrue tradition, have been the 
reason why Providence, in its care 
of Christian truth, has not suffered 
any tradition of the apostolic lan- 
guage to remain. All that has been de- 
rived to us from those illustrious 
followers of our Lord, has been de- 
livered in formal instruments, utterly 
removed beyond the hazard of ‘that 
even which springs up, in process of 
time, in all oral communication. 
Yet nothing can be more singular 
than that such memorials have not 
transpired, and even abounded. The 
familiar discourse of the Apostles 
must have been felt as a“ treasure of 
wisdom ;” their opinions upon the 
more mysterious points of the Chris- 
tian doctrine, and even the habits of 
their lives, their personal aspect, down 
to the very relics they wore, must 
have been topics of the most interest- 
ing enquiry to the multitude of re- 
mote converts, who justly regarded 
them as the direct heralds of the God 
of truth and immortality. And there 
must, on the simplest calculation, 
have been a vast quantity of doc- 
trinal knowledge poured out from 
the lips of those servants of Heaven, 
of which no record remains in the 
written page. For two entire years 
St Paul preached at Ephesus. 

There were occasions on which he 
seems to have given the whole day, 
probably by a miraculous exertion of 
mind and frame, to preaching. Ina 
life prolonged to old age, his minis- 
terial labour was incessant. What 
measureless value would not the 
world now place upon a volume of 
the sermons of St Paul to the Pagans? 
What upon a volume of those pro- 
found explanations of ‘the Jewish 
Scriptures, which were his perpe- 


tual toil and triumph in eyery city, 
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of a pilgrimage which lasted a life ? 
With what matchless interest would 
not the record be invested, which 
authentically described the dying 
hours of the two hallowed leaders of 
the new Church of the: Spirit,—the 
feelings of St Peter, when he was at 
last summoned to shew that he was 
not ashamed of the sufferings of his 
Master, or the glowing loftiness of 
St Paul’s powerful intellect and sen- 
sitive heart, when every hour told 
him that he approached but so much 
the nearer to his reward, when his 
spirit must have been cheered, ele- 
vated, and magnified by thoughts be- 
yond the reach of human nature; 
and his eye contemplated the open- 
ing wonders of that world of splen- 
dour and power to which he was in- 
stantly hastening ? yet, of those heart- 
affecting and exalting junctures, not 
a record remains. We have the bare 
fact, and no more; not a syllable of 
authentic recollection is left to our 
delight, our wisdom, our gratitude, 
or our consolation. Yet there must 
have been thousands in that day, and 
tens of thousands in the days that 
followed, to whom the slightest trait 
of such times would have been a 
treasure beyond all price. Even in 
the instance of Him whom it is irre- 
verence lightly to name, we have no 
answer to the innumerable questions 
which a natural interest would in- 
stinctively prompt, but which, from 
their being left without the hope of 
an answer, we must believe to be 
unsuited to Christian wisdom. The 
single idle attempt at preserving a 
resemblance of those august features, 
has been shewn long since to bea 
vulgar presumption, and the portrait 
and letter to King Abgarus are no- 
toriously apocryphal. 

Why the veil should be so deeply 
dropped over, what might be almost 
termed the indulgence of a sacred 
homage, can be accounted for on no 
other principle than that, in the ways 
of Providence, no superfluity is suf- 
fered. It will be found, that where 
the knowledge sufficient for our use 
is given, but little is given to our cu- 
riosity. In the especial case of Re- 
velation, it seems expressly intended 
that no room should be left for fancy, 
no temptation offered to the tendency 
of the human heart to exaggerate, 
pervert, and colour; for, in the su- 
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preme law of the present and the 

uture, all should be clear, definite, 
and documentary. The command of 
the Divine Legislator should be de- 
livered free from all embarrassment 
of the passions, prejudices, or ima- 
ginations of man. 

From the beginning the Jewish re- 
ligion striking] y differed from Pagan- 
ism in the religious instruction of 
the people. The Pagan priest was 
simply a servant of the rites of his 
worship; and the popular know- 
ledge of religion appears to have 
been left to chance. The ceremo- 
nial was captivating to the popular 
taste. The fables on which, in some 
instances, it was founded, but which, 
in the majority of instances, were 
fabrications of later times, for the 
purpose of accounting for the cere- 
monial, borrowed as it was from Ori- 
ental sources,—Indian, or even Jew- 
ish,—were suffered to float vaguely 
through the popular memory; but 
of religious instruction, in our sense 
of the word, no trace is discover- 
able. 

The Jewish priest was at once a 
servant of the temple, and a teacher 
of the people ; he performed the sa- 
crifices, and he instructed the com- 
munity. The provision for this double 
service exhibits the same wisdom 
which distinguished the whole divine 
code. As no man with many occu- 
pations can sustain any one of them 
well, the Jewish priest was a man 
of a peculiar tribe, with an exclu- 
sive occupation. In Judea the priest- 
hood was a profession. In the lands 
of Roman Paganism, the priesthood 
was communicated toa multitude of 
men busied in all the pursuits of 
public life. We find the lawyer Ci- 
cero a priest—the warrior Cesar a 
priest—the Emperor Augustus a 
priest. Neither politics nor profli- 
acy were impediments to the pub- 
ic display of the sacerdotal func- 
tions, and the direct and constant 
officials of the temples were pro- 
bably engrossed by the actual du- 
ties of a remarkably toilsome and 
intricate ritual. But as man cannot 
live without food—and the Jewish 
priest was prohibited from the usual 
means of industry—a portion of the 
public property was set apart, by the 
command of the great Donor of all 
property, for the maintenance of his 
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religious servants and service. The 
tenth of the produce of the land, in 
corn, fruit, and cattle, was the pro- 
portion which the divine wiehemn 
thought fit to allot for the Levites. A 
proportion which, we may observe, 
was actually larger than their natu- 
ral share as one of the twelve tribes, 
and very considerably larger still, if 
we recollect the comparatively small 
number of the tribe. Larger still, if 
we recollect, that even in the midst 
of the other tribes, forty-eight cities 
were allotted to the Levites, with 
portions of land, glebe, attached to 
each of the thirteen appropriated 
to the priests. And thus, a property 
which our march-of-intellectage pro- 
nounces to be incompatible with 
justice, national prosperity, the rights 
of the community, and even the in- 
tegrity and usefulness of a clergy; 
in other words, incompatible with 
the will of God, was actually pos- 
sessed three thousand years ago, in 
the midst of a flourishing communi- 
ty, by a national priesthood, and ina 
government expressly framed by the 
decree of God, and directly adminis- 
tered by himself as its temporal 
sovereign. 

Among the Paves of allotting 
the Levites and the priesthood (who 
were all Levites, but of the family of 
Aaron) the forty-eight cities scat- 
tered through the portions of the 
other eleven tribes, was that of teach- 
ing the people the statutes of their 
religion, which was their law. Of the 
38,000 Levites above twenty years 
old, while 24,000 were allotted for 
attendance on the sacrifices, 6000 
were appointed for judges, another 
word for interpreters and teachers 
of the religious code. But, in point 
of fact, the whole leisure of the 

riesthood, in their absence from the 
immediate duty of theTemple,where, 
of their twenty-four courses, or classes, 
but two attended in the month, seems 
to have been occupied in studying, 
interpreting, and communicating the 
divine law. 

But when Judea began to exhibit 
the apostacies of the various profli- 

ate systems of worship on her bor- 
- real the Divine Wisdom met the 
evil by another system of resistance. 
The popular degeneracy was to be 
awakened by the appearance of men 


gifted with extraordinary powers; 
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the race of Prophets was sent to 
Judea, and a long series of denun- 
ciation, miracle, and preternatural 
teaching, commenced. The direct 
purpose of the Prophet was to re- 
claim the living generation from their 
apostacy, and the purpose was sus- 
tained by those effusions of divine 
light, which enabled him to declare 
the future, in its aspects of both ruin 
and glory. One great object un- 
doubtedly was, to furnish the unborn 
generations of the Gentile world, 
and partially of the Jewish, with evi- 
dences of the mission of the Mes- 
siah; and this the Prophets have 
done in a succession of strains, that 
throw human genius entirely into 
the shade. But if their promises of 
glory were addressed to us, their 
predictions of ruin were, almost in 
every instance, addressed to the ge- 
neration among whom they lived, or 
to their immediate descendents. 
They predicted to the family on the 
throne, that their peculiar line should 
be extinguished; they came closer 
still, and declared to the monarch 
himself his own ignominious fate by 
some arrow of the Syrian, or dagger 
of the Jewish conspirator. They came 
closer still, and predicted the issue 
of the alliance of which the ink was 
scarcely dry, or of the battle for 
which the swords were already 
drawn. But these national prophe- 
cies were only to inculcate more vi- 
gorously the moral, that a nation 
unjust to its God, inevitably breaks 
down its own strength. The Prophet 
was a teacher. And, down to the age 
of the Apostles, the teaching was 
held to be so much the distinguish- 
ing feature of his character, that it 
— appears to have almost super- 
seded his office of prediction. The 
Prophet of the Acts and Epistles is 
.almost wholly a preacher. But, as 
the Divine Wisdom adopts the course 
of nature, wherever it can be made 
suitable to his purpose, even the 
gifts of the Prophets were not left 
to the mere work of miracle. The 
man was prepared for the reception 
of the divine gifts by all the means 
that human discipline could supply. 
The schools of the Prophets, in the 
time of Saul and Elijah, seem to have 
possessed a crowd of pupils, prepa- 
red in the general knowledge of the 
jaw, and the various intelligence es- 
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sential for their effectually exerci- 
sing their ministry among the nations, 
But these Prophets, in their schools, 
were, on the authority of Scripture, 
consulted at intervals by the people, 
and carried on the system of instruc- 
tion. 

After the Babylonish captivity, Is- 
rael assumeda new aspect. Its direct 
intercourse with Heaven ceased— 
prophecy came at rare intervals, un- 
til in Malachi it was altogether closed. 
A new race of teachers now entered 
upon their task; the Scribes and Doc- 
tors, as public teachers and interpre- 
ters of the religious code. The ground 
of this change seems to have been 
chiefly, that the growing intercourse 
of the nation with the more active 
and intellectual races of mankind, 
the Greek and Roman, had a ten- 
dency to render their national mind 
more capable of discerning truth for 
itself. And, in all instances, it is 
a law of Providence to do nothing 
by miracle that can be done by hu- 
man means. But the dominant evil 
of the national character was pride ; 
and the Scribes began to assume 
those distinctions of Rabbi,which are 
so deeply reprobated ia the New 
Testament. They also, in imitation 
of the schools of the Prophets, esta- 
blished large assemblages of pupils. 
The famous Hillel, a Babylonian ia, 
who came to Jerusalem in the time 
of Herod the Great, is said to have 
sent into the world a_ thousand 
scribes ; of whom their Chroniclers 
say, with an exaggeration which 
amounts nearly to profaneness, that 
thirty of them had made such singu- 
lar progress in the knowledge of 
holy things, as to be worthy of bear- 
ing the divine glory that shone on 
the face of Moses; and that there 
were thirty more for whom the ‘sun 
should stand still, as for Joshua; 
with a crowd of inferior enlighteners 
of mankind. We possibly may trace 
in the insolent vanity of such pre- 
tensions, a part of the bitter animosi- 
ty and jealous carping of the Scribes 
and Lawyers recorded in the Chris- 
tian record. It must have doubled 
the irritation of men pampered with 

rofessional superiority, and feel- 
ing their character —— on 
their continued display of learning, to 
find themselves baffled and taught, 
at once exposed and enlightened, by 
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one of the multitude, a being who 
made no pretensions to learning, who 
had laboured in none of their boasted 
schools, andyet whoexhibited aknow- 
ledge which altogether extinguished 
them in the eyes of the people. 

But among the earlier Scribes 
were many holy men. Simeon, the 
son of Hillel, is supposed by Light- 
foot (Hore Talmud.) to have been 
the Simeon who acknowledged the 
birth of the Messiah. Gamaliel, the 
teacher of St Paul, was the son and 
successor of Simeon. On the fall of 
Jerusalem, when the feeble remnants 
of the nation began to assemble once 
more, a great school 'of the Scribes 
was founded at Joppa under Jocha- 
nan ; and this school rose so rapidly, 
that, under the famous Rabbi Akiba, 
it is said to have reckoned four-and- 
twenty thousand students. 

The age had come, when the long 
course of providential protection was 
to end, and Judea was to be deliver- 
ed over to her captivity. The first 
direct evidence of the coming ruin 
was the adoption of the Heathen 
philosophy. The three great sects 
of Greece found their counterparts 
among the degenerate Jews; and 
the Pharisees adopted the Stoic phi- 
losophy, the Sadducees the Epicu- 
rean, and the Essenes the mystical 
and_self-mortifying Pythagorean. 
This first corruption of the divine 
purity of their religion, was judi- 
cially followed bya corruption which 
totally precluded recovery. Within 
a short period, the Mosaic code was 
almost buried under the Traditional. 
And this fatal innovation resulted 
from three sources; primarily, from 
the efforts of the sects to reconcile 
the dictates of revelation with the 
fantastic opinions of their new lead- 
ers in science. Thus, Pythagoras 
lent them his pre-existence of the 
soul, and his transmigration ; Anaxi- 
mander, his extravagant theories of 
the existence of beings in other 
worlds; Aristotle, the notions of 
the actual animation of the stars; 
and Plato, the whole romance of his 
Farge creation, his demons, with 
their birth and ranks, their pleasures 
and their faculties. The attempt to 
reconcile these visions with the so- 
lemn reality of the Divine Law, suc- 
ceeded like all the attempts of the 
feeble defenders of revelation in our 


day. The truth was lowered and 
levelled to meet the falsehood, until 
the distinction was lost, and the 
falsehood finally absorbed the truth. 

Another source of the traditions 
was the rash and unhallowed attempt 
of the Jewish Doctors (affirmed to be 
of the Great Synagogue, after the 
captivity of Babylon) to rectify the 
a sor conduct, by heaping the 
aw with human observances. From 
this arose that “ washing of cups 
and platters,” which is so strongly 
stigmatized as a substitute for reli- 
= by our Lord. The ceremony 

ecame historic, and invention was 
let loose to make a tale for its foun- 
dation. Superstitious rites were 
rapidly multiplied ; each new leader 
laboured to distinguish himself and 
his sect by more rigid and various 
observances ; the original burdens of 
the Mosaic law were increased by 
the extravagance of those wilful 
ascetics; the spirit of the law was 
perverted; ritual took the place of 
virtue; and the Jew of our Lord’s 
time became at once the most bur- 
dened and the most licentious of 
men, the most perpetually toiling 
through a task of nominal righteous- 
ness, and the most contemptuous 
and negligent professor of the true 
purposes of the Mosaic covenant. 

A third and later stage of the cor- 
ruptions was the attempt to collect 
from all sources the comments andre- 
membrances of the Jewish interpre- 
ters of the Scriptures. It is remark- 
able, that, as the Jews began to de- 
generate, their declared homage for 
the Scriptures began to rise into a 
feeling little less than idolatry. This 
consciousness of national decline 
might have naturally made them 
more anxious to retain the great 
charter of their people; those im- 
mortal records, which gave them at 
once a purer code, a higher origin, 
and a higher destiny, than the no- 
blest wisdom, birth, or fate of the 
Gentile world. But this veneration 
was the birth, not of their piety, but 
of their pride. The Jew nurtured 
his reverence for the Scriptures as 
the proof to himself and to mankind 
that he was the true descendent and 
the true inheritor He worshipped 
the letter, he abandéned the spirit ; 
he invented fantastic meanings for 
every syllable “he neglected the 
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meaning of the precept; and in the 
working - this blindness 4 
igotry, this desperate disr 0 
the divine will, and this a 
assumption that he was its only pos- 
sessor, plunged himself into the full 
violence of a revolt, which tore up 
his nation like a forest before the 
whirlwind, and covered his heart 
and intellect with an ignorance, a 
depth of Egyptian darkness, which 
not all the changes, visitations, and 
providences of almost two thousand 
years, have been able to penetrate 
with a single ray of understanding. 
For a century after the Christian 
era, those memorials of comment 
and tradition were suffered to take 
their way among the people, and 
trust to the popular zeal for their 
reservation. But the overthrow of 
erusalem, and the consequent dis- 
rsion of their race, seemed to the 
ewish elders to demand some more 
permanent resource for the preserva- 
tion of memorials which they now 
looked upon as the only inheritance 
of their fallen people. In the rei 
of the Emperor Antoninus Pius, the 
sayings of the Chakanim (Wise Men), 
of the Zanxaim, or oral Doctors, and 
the general traditionary rites, were 
collected by the Rabbi Judah, the 
head of the Sanhedrim, and of the 
school of Tiberias; a man so emi- 
nent among his people, as to bear 
the name of Hakkodosh (the Holy). 
This work was for the purpose of a 
complete decider of all the perplex- 
ed questions of Jewish legislation, 
combined as all that legislation was 
with religious observances. Its six 
parts comprehended, Cases on the 
istinctions of Seeds in Agriculture ; 
on the Public Festivals ; on Women 
and Matrimonial Law ; on Commer- 
cial Suits ; on Offerings of the Altar ; 
on Purifications. It was thus in- 
tended for a complete Jewish Duc- 
tor Dubitantium, The composition 
of this laborious work occupied about 
half a century. It appeared in a. p. 
180; and was called Mishna (the 
Sppetitien as containing the opi- 
nions, itions, and glosses of all 
the Jewish authorities, from Moses 
(whom the Jews reported to have 
received some of them even in the 
Mount) down to the fall of Jerusa- 


This work was received with high 


admiration by the Jews, now scat- 
tered finally through the world. It 
fed their prejudices; and they ho- 
noured it, as a revival of their law, 
which, however, it perpetually con- 
tradicted; and they honoured its 
author, as a successor to Moses, 
whom, however, his fame seemed 
practically to supersede. Buta few 
years diminished this popular ad- 
miration. It was discovered that 
this great clearer of doubts had only 
increased their number ; that its de- 
cisions were only a compilation of 
all the conflicting authorities; and 
that, instead of lightening the bur- 
den of the student, the Mishna itself 
might occupy the study of a life. 
It was pronounced to be at once 
prolix and narrow, feeble and ob- 
scure. Those defects were to be 
relieved only by a new Comment on 
the Commentary. About the third 
century, in the reign of Dioclesian, 
this Comment appeared, under the 
title of Gemara (the Complement), 
from its being presumed to complete 
the body of tradition. It was the 
work of Rabbi Jochanan, aided by 
two Rabbis who had studied under 
the author of the Mishna. But even 
this completion was soon discovered 
to be incomplete. There were tra- 
ditions floating in the popular me- 
mory, which had not found their 
way into the book; but the defect 
lay unsupplied for three centuries 
more. Rabbi Asa, a Scribe of high 
authority among the Babylonish dis- 
persion, at length began a new Com- 
ment. On his death, it was resumed 
by his scholars. Their labours pro- 
duced the famous Gemara of Baby- 
lon, which, combined with the Mish- 
na, forms the Babylonish Talmud 
(Doctrine), as the Gemara of Joch- 
anan, written at Jerusalem, when 
combined with the Mishna, forms 
the Jerusalem Talmud. The Baby- 
Jonian Talmud has totally distanced 
its rival. It is the grand study of 
the Doctors, who discover in its ab- 
surdities all the principles of wis- 
dom, human and divine; it is the 
oracle of the nation, who find in it 
a transcendent system of law in all 
its shapes, moral, civil, and consti- 
tutional; and it is the ridicule of 
all nations, for its presumption and 
its folly, its profaneness and its 
ribaldry. 
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It is painful to speak of the entire 
overthrow, and the long ignominy, 
of a people once the chosen of 


Heaven. But their temporal degra- 
dation was incomplete, until they set 
the seal to the fall of the national 
mind by their reception of this 
work. No contempt can be too 
strong for the prejudice which vene- 
rates this tissue of fables; and all pity 
for the misfortunes of the people is 
absorbed in scorn for their wilful 
perversion of the common sense that 
God has given alike to Jew and 
Christian. Yet all those fabrications, 
though equally foolish, were not 
equally presumptuous; some were 
mere allegories, and disfiguring the 
truth, but without intention; some 
were mere adoptions of the Oriental 
method of metaphorical writing. But 
many were unquestionably rank fa- 
bles, determined perversions of the 
truth, and equally weak and crimi- 
nal. To those who conceive that the 
Jews of the first years of the Chris- 
tian era were simply adherents to the 
words of their Law, and sincerely led 
into error by their reliance on the 
dignity and perpetuity of that Law, 
it should be known, that the Law 
had then been almost totally buried 
in human inventions, that the pride 
of the Rabbins had overwhelmed it 
with a new weight of unintelligible 
meanings, and that if Moses himself 
had appeared among them, he would, 
in all probability, have encountered 
the most furious opposition of the 
teachers and the populace. A re- 
markable source of those errors was 
the Rabbinical practice, learned from 
the Pagan Mysteries, of concealing a 
part of their doctrine, on the pre- 
tence that it was too high for popular 
comprehension. The treatise Hali- 
chat Olam declares that the leading 
doctors had rolls of parchment in 
which they set down all the secret 
knowledge which they received from 
their masters, and which went among 
themselves by the name of “ Volumes 
of Secret Things.” Another source 
was the fantastic idea that every sen- 
tence in Scripture had a_ hidden 
meaning, as well as aliteral one. It 
is curious to see Hutchinsonianism 
among the Rabbins of the sixth cen- 
tury. Those meanings, of course, 
were too easily multiplied to escape 
the pernicious industry of the Doc- 
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tors. Some of them professed to 
have five modes of interpreting the 
Scripture, which imply five mean- 
ings for every sentence; others 
twelve; others three times the num- 
ber; others, with some allusion to 
their favourite number seven, reckon 
them at seventy. Their Cabbala was, 
in its own nature, adequate to ex- 
tinguish all vented, f this there 
were four classes :—The adoption of 
each letter of a particular word for 
the initials of other words—the sub- 
stitution of a word for a totally dif- 
ferent one, but whose letters, when 
taken as numerals, made up the same 
sum—the change of one word for 
another made of the same letters 
transposed—the drawing inferences 
relative to the meaning from the 
figures of the capital letters. Such 
are the fatal follies by which the 
Jewish teachers close the gates of 
knowledge upon themselves and 
their people—a process so palpably 
monstrous, that we can account for 
its existence on no other ground 
than that of the punishment which 
Providence inflicts on the wilfully 
blind, by leaving them to the full 
evil of their own inventions, depri- 
ving them of the common light of 
the human understanding, of which 
their long abuse has rendered them 
unworthy,and binding them inchains 
of a voluntary darkness, which no- 
thing can break but the direct agency 
of the divine power. 

Their homage for these melan- 
choly absurdities was not limited te 
their study, as commentaries on the 
Scriptures, In the natural course of 
perversion, the truth became a mat- 
ter of inferior value, and the Bible 
was altogether postponed to the wis- 
dom of the Talmud. It is thus de- 
clared (in the Bava Meria) as the 
established doctrine, that “they who 
study the Bible, do what is to be 
considered neither vice nor virtue; 
while they who study the Mishna, 
perform something of a virtue; but 
they who study the Gemara, perform 
the greatest virtue.” We are also 
told, (in Massecheth Sopherim,) that 
“ the Bible is water; the Mishna is 
wine; but the Gemara is spiced 
wine.” It, however, condescends to 


admit that the Bible has its share of 
utility. ‘“ The world cannot subsist 
without water. The world cannot 
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subsist without wine. The world 
cannot subsist without spiced wine. 
A rich man is sustained by these 
three things.” The comparison is 
renewed; but the Bible still holds the 
inferior rank. “The Law is like salt, 
the Mishna is like pepper, but the 
Gemara is like balmy spice. The 
world cannot do without salt. The 
world cannot do without pepper. 
The world cannot do without balmy 
spice.” We are further told, (in 
Cad Hakkemach,) that “ we are to 
hold no conversation with those who 
take the Bible and the Mishna into 
their hands without studying the 
Gemara.” And (in Ghaase Zedek) 
“he who reads the Bible without 
the Mishna and the Gemara, is as one 
that hath no God.’ We seem to 
hear the commentators of the Rhe- 
mish Testament in these words. The 
note-makers of the Douay Bible are 
probably not aware of the antiquity 
of their principle; but Popery goes 
farther than Rabbinism. For the 
Rabbins, though they threw the 
Bible into contempt, yet left its use 
open to the people. Their Romish 
successors are more cautious of the 
light, and shut the Scriptures upon 
their people altogether. 

But to pass from these graver in- 
sults to truth and religion, let us 
come to their fables, some of which 
exhibit the mixture of imagination 
and extravagance, mystical concep- 
tion and romantic picturing, that 
constitute the delight of the Oriental. 
Solomon is their great hero; and his 
dealings with Lucifer, which figure 
so brilliantly in the Arabic and Per- 
sian legends, flourish in all their 

mp, and more than all their tri- 

ing, in the Rabbinical recollec- 
tions. 

—— Solomon, on building the 
Temple, had resolved, in compliance 
with the command, that no iron tool 
should be used in the building. 
What was to be done? There was 
the > porphyry to be cut into flowers 
as rich as those of the garden, the 
serpent stone to be carved into folds 
as bright and smooth as the wind- 
ings of the young snake, the marble 
to be wrought into colunins that out- 
shone snow or silver. He demand- 
ed of the Doctors of the Law how 
all this was to be done, and yet with- 
out the use of iron? The Rabbins 
were convened, and their answer 
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was,— Our master Moses split and 
carved the stones on the breastplate 
of the High-priest, without the use 


of iron.” The King again asked 
them, “ How was this done ?”—* By 
the Schamir,” was the answer; “and 
the Schamir is to be found only by 
the aid of Aschmedai, the Prince of 
the Spirits of Evil.” The King then 
demanded where Aschmedai was to 
be found. The Rabbins answered, 
—“ Ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand fathom under the sea, and under 
the fire that is under the sea, and 
under the beds of gold that are under 
the fire. His place is invisible to 
man and angeis, but is open to the 
eyes of those who know the Tetra- 
grammaton. His palace-gates are 
sealed with a ring; and none can 
move him, see him, or chain him, 
but the man who has the ring.” 

The King was perplexed, and he 
thought of his difficulty for thirty 
nights of continued waking. At last, 
he summoned the Rabbins again, and 
they counselled him to send for the 
famous Benaiah, the son of Jehojada. 
Benaiah came, a man of ninety win- 
ters, but his eye was not dim, nor 
his natural force abated. Solomon 
bowed from his throne when he saw 
the Master of Israel. Benaiah wor- 
shipped before the son of David, who 
had proclaimed the Tetragrammaton 
through all the cities. He then told 
the King, that the Schamir was not 
to be obtained but by taking away 
the senses of Aschmedai. 

The King demanded, “ How was 
this to be done ?” 

Benaiah answered, “ East of this 
holy mountain a forty days’ journey, 
is the palace to which the Prince of 
the Evil Spirits retires to refresh him- 
self, when he is tired of travelling to 
and fro in the world. There he di- 
vests himself of his ring of power ; 
of his pinions that carry him through 
the skies, the air, the earth, and the 
waters under the earth; and of his 
chain, by which he binds all things; 
and of his wand, by which he as- 
sumes the likeness of man and beast, 
of bird and creeping thing. There, 
in the innermost part of the palace, 
is a fountain, in which he yearly re- 
news his immortality, sleeping for 
forty days after he has drank of its 
waters, which are dark as the ame- 
thyst, but sparkling as the diamond. 
If his sleep can be prolonged, he 
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may be fettered, and brought before 
my lord; but even his sleep is dan- 
erous; and, unless his senses can 
e overpowered, he will tear the 
man who touches him with the fury 
of a whirlwind.” 

“ Go then,” said the King, “ and 
may peace follow thee. Bring Asch- 
medai with thee, or die in the wil- 
derness. What gold wilt thou have 
for thy journey ?” 

“ Gold I will not have, where I 
have sand,” said Benaiah ; “ pearls 
I will not have, where I have rock; 
silver 1 will not have, where I have 
thorns; for of what use are gold, or 
pearls, or silver, in the desert? But 
if thou wilt, give me the wing of the 
eagle, the hoof of the horse, the head 
of the buffalo, and the hide of the 
camel, for these are good for the de- 
sert.” 

“JT will = thee them all], and 
more,” said the King, and he took 
from his finger the seal on which 
was graven the Schemhammphorash. 
The Rabbi took the ring, bowed be- 
fore Solomon,-and then, turning his 
face to the sunrise, departed. 

After forty days of travel through 
a desert, where the sky was without 
a cloud, the earth without a tree, and 
the sands without a drop of water— 
but through whick he passed with the 
speed of the eagle, the security of 
the horse, the vigour of the buffalo, 
and the cool skin of the camel—he 
saw the palace of Aschmedai, at a 
distance, among the ruins of Makel- 
jibé. He expected to have found 
the gates guarded by a thousand 
monsters; he saw nothing, and enter- 
ed. The palace was like the houses 
of the Egyptian gods, but of great 
simplicity ; a long range of halls and 
rooms, of a pale blue stone, perfect- 
ly empty, and without an inhabitant. 
Walking on, for a day’s journey, 
through the rooms, he came to an 
inner chamber, where, on a bed of 
stone, lay Aschmedai fast asleep. 
The Rabbi would have seized him on 
the spot; but the ring stung his fin- 
ger till the blood came, and looking 
into it, he saw deeply engraven on 
the ruby a combat. between a Rabbi 
and Lucifer, in which the fiend was 
the conqueror. He shuddered and 


drew back at the moment when he 
was about to fling the chain. But at 
that moment, too, the sleeping Prince 
of Darkness gave signs that he was 
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about to awake, and Benaiah dread- 
ing to be dashed in pieces, or whirl- 
ed a thousand leagues above the 
moon, shrunk behind a bower of 
cardamom trees, that waved their 
branches in at the casement. Asch- 
medai at length arose, and Benaiah 
watched his movements. He was 
first struck with surprise at the figure 
of Aschmedai. Was this the Prince 
of the Demons, the Angel of the first- 
born, the King of the regions of the 
Air? He saw nothing but a little old 
man, who was so asthmatic as to be 
scarcely able to draw a breath, with 
a visage wrinkled by pain and age, 
so as to leave scarcely a feature dis- 
cernible, and who limped along sup- 
ported by acrutch. His sleep had 
not shed the dew of refreshment on 
his eyes, for he seemed almost dead 
with weariness, and his eyes had 
failed, so much so, that he was forced 
to feel his way with his hands. Be- 
naiah wondered at the fables that 
had been told of his strength, and 
was again on the point of seizing 
him, and throwing the chain over 
his neck, when Aschmedai reached 
a small fountain covered with a head 
of some dark-coloured stone. He 
stopped for a while beside it, uttered 
a few words in an unknown Jan- 
guage, and the cover rose, and he 
drank of the water. Benaiah was 
now doubly rejoiced that he had not 
been rash enough to come near, for 
scarcely had the water touched his 
lip, when his appearance was en- 
tirely changed. He shot up to the 
height of one of the pillars of the 
hall—his limbs were as the limbs of 
a giant—his voice was as the roar of 
a lion—and his face was fierce, and 
darting flames of all colours, like the 
thunder-clouds of the mountains of 
Lebanon. Benaiah hid himself all 
trembling under the branches of the 
cardamom tree; but he was roused 
again by the sounds of the most de- 
licious music that he had ever heard. 
He climbed the tree, and looked in 
at the casement. Aschmedai was sit- 
ting at a sumptuous banquet, in a 
robe of cloth of gold, with a crown 
of diamonds on his head, darting such 
an intense light, that the Rabbi could 
look at it only by holding the skirt 
of his robe before his eyes. But there 
were no demons to be seen, though 
the Prince of Darkness constantly 
spoke like one issuing commands, 
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and was answered in sounds like all 
the languages of the world. 

At length Benaiah cast his eyes on 
the ring, engraven with the Schem- 
hammphorash, and saw it written 
thereon, “ Manis strong,and Aschme- 
dai is stronger—but what is so strong 
as wine ?” While the Prince of Dark- 
ness was engaged in turning over a 
huge crystal ball, on which all the 
names of the kingdoms of this world 
were engraven, the Rabbi watched 
the motion of his head ; and stooping 
forward his hand from the branch of 
the cardamom tree, took one of the 
cups from the table, and filled it with 
wine, squeezing in three drops from 
the fruit of the cardamom tree, and 
then laying it again on the table. 
When Aschmedai had given his di- 
rections to all the demons of the 
kingdom, and had turned away his 
eyes from the ball, the first thing that 
he saw at his side was the cup filled 
with wine. “ Air,” said he, “ gives 
life, water gives strength, but what 

ives pleasure like wine?” He swal- 
sama the whole cupful at a draught. 
But it seemed like burning brass in 
his throat. He bounded up in agony 
—he howled like a tempest through 
the forest—flames burst from his 
lips—he cursed the stars—he cursed 
the hour when he first saw the earth, 
the first father of mankind, and the 
arrows of the angel of Death. No- 
thing could be more terrible than 
his rage. He dashed himself against 
the walls of his chamber, sprang 
ainst its roof, and cried out for all 
his demons to tear the wretch who 
had filled him with torment and fire 
into atoms as small as the sand of 
the desert. 

The Rabbi pee himself up for 
lost, and shook from head to foot. 
But Aschmedai never put forth his 
hand against the cardamom tree. 
Ten thousand noises rose on every 
side, like the whizzing of wings, and 
the whisper of voices innumerable. 
Demons were calling to each other 
from the clouds, from the hollows of 
the trees, from the caverns of the 
forest, and from the springs of all 
the rivers; but still, though he was 
almost in a jelly with fear, and he 
could not breathe without finding his 
mouth and nostrils filled with the 
most abominable odours from the 
wings and bodies of those wretched 
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beings which filled the air thick as 
motes gy an toe in the sunshine, 


not a hair of his head was touched ; 
after which he began to take courage, 
and then began to impute his safety 
to his wisdom and learning. But for 
this piece of vanity he was near suf- 
fering dearly; for the thought had 
not entered his head above a minute, 
when the tail of a demon passing by 
gave him a whisk that burned him 
to the bone, and remained a deep 
scar for all his life after. The vir- 
tue of the ring of the Schemhamm- 
phorash, and not his own, had saved 
him; otherwise, if he had been the 
wisest and most virtuous of mankind, 
he would have been broiling next 
moment in the hottest fire of the 
mountains of the Indian Ocean. 

But when the Rabbi had made his 
solemn vow never to think of his 
own worthiness again—upon which 
the torment of the blow had instantly 
ceased, and he looked round for 
Aschmedai—never was man more 
astonished at what he saw. Asch- 
medai the giant was a dwarf, smaller 
than Rabam or Zimmercund. His 
diamond crown was now a cap of 
grey hairs; and his voice, that had 
shook the stars from the firmament, 
was now like the sighing of the reeds 
on the banks of the Tigris. The fire 
had withered him, till his limbs were 
like the leaves that fall on the hills 
of Chusistan. He lay on the ground 
so feeble, that Benaiah, thinking that 
life would escape from his form, sud- 
denly climbed along the branches of 
the cardamom tree to the point where 
they hung within the hall, let himself 
down beside the dying dwarf, and 
drew the chain over him. 

His first idea had been to seize 
him with his hands; but the whisk 
of the demon’s tail was still in his 
memory, and he determined not to 
trust to his own skill any more. It 
was lucky for the Rabbi and his pos- 
terity that he did so; for no sooner 
had Aschmedai felt the chain round 
his neck, than he sprang up from the 
ground like the burst of ry ae | 
mountain—his eyes flashed forke 
lightning—he bellowed like the thun- 
der howling through the desert, and 
raised the ground about him into 
whirlwinds and tempests of sand by 
the stamping of his feet. But the 
name of the archangel Metatron was. 
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wrought in the links of the chain, 
and it might defy all the powers of 


the kingdom of darkness to break it. 
The Rabbi, prostrating himself in ac- 
knowledgment of the help of the 
three angels, Gabriel, Raphael, and 
Ithuriel, now thought it time to pro- 
ceed on his journey home. But 
though he still dreaded the power 
of the Prince of the Demons, he had 
so completely mastered him, that 
Aschmedai followed quietly from the 
chamber. The Rabbi now girding 
up his loins, and throwing the chain 
over his shoulder, set forth, dragging 
Aschmedai behind him for a day’s 
journey.’ But when night came, he 
had not yet reached the gates of the 
palace. He lay down to sleep, turn- 
ing his face towards Jerusalem, and 
with the end of the chain lying un- 
der his head. At daybreak he began 
his journey again; but still he had 
not reached the gate by noon, nor 
by twilight, nor by night. He saw 
the sky darken through the windows 
of the palace, and again he slept un- 
der its roof. The Rabbi was terri- 
bly tired of this perpetual sight of 
walls and windows, but he was de- 
termined to find his way out at last, 
and bring his prisoner to split stones 
without iron for King Solomon. For 
forty days he went on still expect- 
ing to find the gate every night, and 
every morning expecting to see it 
opening before his eyes when he 
awoke. But he still saw nothing but 
endless chambers of pale blue stone, 
till his very soul was sick of the co- 
lour. His feet were blistered like 
the hide of the rhinoceros, and his 
hands were worn to the bone in drag- 
bing the chain—still the same end- 
ess chambers spread before him as 
far as the eye could reach, and de- 
spair began to gather upon his mind. 
It he was to spend his life in wan- 
dering through chambers that seem- 
ed to spread over the whole world, 
would it not be better to die at once? 

The thought had come into his 
head at night, on the fortieth night 
of his journey through those weari- 
some halls, and it haunted him all 
night long. He tried to get rid of it 
with all his might, but it would not 
go; and at last, tired of the struggle 
as much as of the journey, he resol- 
ved to make the effort for one day 
more, and if the gates were not to be 
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found by the end of that day, to let 
Aschmedai follow his own inven- 
tions, let his: neck slip from the chain, 
and finish his miserable life within 
the chambers of the pale blue stone. 
With these thoughts fevering his 
brain, the Rabbi tried to sleep; but 
this he found impossible until to- 
wards morning, when, instead of ri- 
sing and going on his journey, he 
lay in the sunlight gazing at the roofs 
of the eternal chambers, as the light 
began to play upon them. He con- 
tinued to gaze; for he had either 
never seen the colours of the morn- 
ing take such beautiful shapes, or 
he was completely exhausted by his 
journey. As the sun rose, the ceil- 
ings began to throw out still richer 
colours, and they were formed into 
ay» and landscapes, as if the sun 
ad brought out the paintings of 
some more ancient time, obscured 
by age and decay. In this new study, 
which began to fill his mind with 
ideas of lawless delight, he had for- 
got to think of his prisoner; and 
when he at length began to think of 
him, it was too late. To his horror 
the dwarf was gone; the end of the 
chain was still red-hot, and the col- 
lar that had gone round his neck was 
half melted, as if both had been but 
just plucked from a furnace. The 
Rabbi’s heart smote him. But what 
was to be done? He rebuked him- 
self for his first despair, which he 
had no doubt had been thus punish- 
ed, and, throwing himself prostrate 
on his carpet, prayed towards Jeru- 
salem. Finding his strength come to 
him again, he rose, and resolved to 
make one attempt more to escape 
from those chambers of enchant- 
ments. Still, as far as the eye could 
reach, all was a succession of halls, 
The Rabbi shrank from the sight 5 
but the thought struck him, was there 
no way of escape but straightfor- 
ward? As the thought arose, he 
smote one of the wails with his staff. 
The wall gave way—a large openin 
was seen, and beyond it the field, 
the forest, the mountain, and the sky ! 
Benaiah had never felt such rapture 
before. He rushed out, and, scarcely 
believing his senses, looked down 
and found that he was treading on 
stone floors no longer, and locked 
up, and could scarcely assure him- 
self that the blue expanse above him 
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was not that detestable ceiling on 
which he had so often cast eyes of 


despair. 

His next feeling was his distance 
from Jerusalem, and, turning his 
face towards the holy city, he bold- 
ly set forward. One look more he 
gave to the hated palace of Asch- 
medai. It was gone! All before his 
eyes was a blue lake, out of the cen- 
tre of which arose a little spire of 
blue smoke, as if a caldron was 
burning below. The Rabbi now set 
forward again in right earnest on his 
journey, though with a sorrowful 
heart for the escape of the Prince of 
Darkness. As he journeyed onward, 
he now began to consider how the 
King might wrathfully receive him ; 
how the priests might charge him 
with ba Bey the Rabbins charge 
him with folly; and the people 
charge him with having been be- 
witched. But let man be what he 
will, neither the virtuous nor the 
wicked can live on their thoughts 
alone. The Rabbi Benaiah was fa- 
med for his fasts among the Doctors 
of Israel ; but he was now suddenly 
gnawed with hunger, such as he had 
never imagined in the frame of man. 
He had fasted all the holy weeks; 
he had not touched food or drink 
with his lips in the solemn days of 
Jerusalem from sunrise to sunset, 
yet he had never experienced such 
cravings of appetite as on this day. 


He was fifty times on the point of - 


swallowing the fragment of provi- 
sion which had survived his journey 
to the palace of Aschmedai; but he 
was checked fifty times by the recol- 
lection that this was the tenth day 
of the month Tisri, on which day no 
son of Israel ever tasted food. 

At length he had nearly conquer- 
ed his inclination, when he entered 
a wood to take shelter from the 
burning heat of the day. There he 
heard the sound of music and dan- 
cing, and shortly after saw a bevy 
of maidens of extraordinary beauty 
dancing round a young girl, whose 
beauty eclipsed them all. The music 
was good, the dancing surpassed all 
that the Rabbi had seen among the 
daughters of Israel at the gates of 
the cities in the festival evenings. 
He unwisely looked once at them, 
and immediately the young girl came 
forward from the crowd, and, offer- 
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ing him some fruits of the most de- 
licious fragrance, called him her re- 
lation, and told him that she had 
been sent with her companions to 
invite him to rest for the night un- 
der the roof of Eliphaz, the descend- 
ent of Laban, the kinsman of Abra- 
ham. 

The Rabbi would have refused, 
and gone forward on his journey, 
but he had now looked twice, and 
the beauty of the young girl seemed 
ten times more wonderful than be- 
fore. Besides, as he looked, he could 
perceive the family likeness, and he 

atefully accepted the invitation, 

or otherwise he must have slept in 
the forest, and he was now dying 
with hunger, and ready to drop on 
the earth with fatigue. The whole 
group now proceeded homeward, 
with a vast deal of singing, dancing, 
and talking, in the midst of which 
some strange expressions reached 
his ear, which seemed to savour of 
Magianism. But he was now in the 
centre of this gay crowd, and, whe- 
ther he liked it or not, they forced 
him forward. At length they came 
within sight of the house of Eliphaz, 
whom they found sitting in its porch, 
an old man bowed to the earth with 
years, but with all his senses perfect, 
and with eyes that shot light like 
frozen stars. The old man met them 
at the door, and they entered the 
house, which was very different from 
the terrible length of the pale blue 
chambers ; it was of an oval shape, 
and formed of the most snowy-white 
marble. The inside was still more 
curiousand beautiful. They advanced 
through a succession of rooms to 
the banquet; but the rooms were 
like any thing but the rooms of the 
alace of Aschmedai. They were 
ull of people, all dressed in the most 
costly robes, and speaking all Jan- 
guages. The quantity of treasure 
scattered through those apartments 
dazzled Benaiah’s eyes, though they 
had seen the glories of King Solo- 
mon. But he had never even ima- 
gined that such heaps of gold and 
diamonds could be found in the 
whole world. Every where he saw 
immense quantities of the finest silk, 
tapestries, and hangings, wrought 
over with devices of battles, trium- 
phal precessions, and royal carou- 
sals. Some rooms were full of sta- 
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tues made of crystal, and with the 
most magnificent jewels for eyes. 
Others were filled with pictures of 
all the ancestors of the line of La- 
ban, mingled with the kings of Ba- 
bylon and Nineveh. Others were 
filled from the ground to the roof 
with arms of all kinds, swords and 
spears, helmets and shields; others 
were hung with the skins of all the 
wild beasts of the forests and moun- 
tains, lions and tigers, leopards, 
wolves, and elephants, as if the old 
man and his people bad done no- 
thing but hunt from the time of their 
birth, But Eliphaz was the most 
wonderful thing of all. Though he 
said that he had been born in Meso- 
potamia, of the line of Bethuel, the 
son of Milcah, the daughter of Na- 
hor, the brother of Abraham, his 
countenance had more the look of 
an Ethiopian; and though he must 
have been more than five hundred 
years old, yet he laughed and talked 
like a youth. Another point that 
seemed strange to the Rabbi, was, 
that the old man in all his merriment 
never looked him straight in the face ; 
and, in fact, never turned to speak 
to him without pang, his turban 
deep over his brows. But no fault 
could be found with the banquet, 
and the Rabbi found to his surprise, 
that the more he ate and drank, the 
more his appetite came. At length 
when he wished, in mere decency, 
to stop, the old man pressed him so 
much, that, to avoid offending him, 
he went on. The dancing and mu- 
sic, too, seemed to him more delight- 
ful than before. The Rabbi was 
here again surprised at himself; for 
in Jerusalem he would scarcely have 
lifted his eyes to look, if all the peo- 
~~ of Israel had been soasing rom 

an to Beersheba. On the face of 
woman he had never looked, but to 
pity the vanity that wasted so much 
time on a thing not half so beautiful 
as the flower of the field, that is cut 
down and thrown into the oven. 
But now all the figures before him- 
self seemed to grow more beautiful 
every time he looked; the, cup of 
wine in his hand was more fragrant 
every time he tasted it; and, in 
short, he could have supped, looked, 
talked, and sat for ever. At length 
he heard the cocks crow, and once 
“an attempted to depart; but the 
old man now made no attempt to 
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detain him. He only said, that as, 
in conformity with the practice of 
his ancestors, he performed his de- 
votions every night, he should now 
begin., The dance stopped imme- 
diately, and the whole crowd came 
from the other rooms to be present 
at the old man’s worship. The Rabbi 
devoutly prostrated himself with his 
face to the holy hill, and all was si- 
lent for a time. But sounds like 
those of a strange tongue began to 
whisper in his ears, and at length 
they increased, until he could pray 
no longer, and he looked up. If he 
had been pleased before, he was 
now enchanted with all that he saw. 
The dancers and crowd wore no 
anger the shapes of earthly beauty, 
and covered with the costly robes 
that he had been dazzled with at the 
supper. They seemed all to be clo- 
thed in light, or in robes as fine as 
light. Their faces and figures all 
had a resemblance to what they had 
been, yet were not the same, but 
were less like any thing human than 
those of the angels. Some wore 
what to his eye seemed vast wings ; 
some had garlands of flame, colour- 
ed in all the sparklings and hues of 
jewels round their heads. And in 
the midst of their circle stood the 

reatest wonder of all, the old man, 

liphaz himself, perfectly known by 
his countenance, yet that counte- 
nance;changed into the most extra- 
ordinary beauty. He bore a sceptre 
in his hand, with which he touched 
a small altar, and immediately at the 
touch, from the altar shot up a long 
spire of white flame, keen as light- 
ning, and a smell of perfumes and 
incense spread through the halls. 
The Rabbi breathed it like the airs 
that come from the opening of the 
gates of Paradise. He was enrap- 
tured. If he had delighted in the 
supper, and still more in the dan- 
cing, he had now no words to tell 
his rapture. -With his senses intoxi- 
cated, and his brain burning, he rose 
to throw himself on his knees be- 
fore the old man, who stood before 
him more like the angels of the third 
heaven than the kinsman of Abra- 
ham. But as he raised his hands 
clasped in homage, his eye suddenly 
glanced upon the ring engraven 
with the Schemhammphorash. It 
was black as night, and on it was 
written, in characters of blood, “Cur- 
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countenance of Eliphaz. It was 
black as the ring, fire shot from his 
eyes, and with a roar of agony he 
sprang forward to grasp Benaiah. 

he whole circle of beauty was sud- 
denly covered with clouds, through 
which forms were seen writhing in 
torture, and smiting and slaying 
each other. There was a furious 
tempest abroad, and the thunder 
seemed to be rooting up the moun- 
tains. A burst of lightning that 
smote across the Rabbi's eyes total- 
ly blinded them, and at the same in- 
stant crushed the hall into ruins. 
He fell in terror, and thinking him- 
self in the hour of death, committed 
his spirit to the will of Heaven, and 
his body to its grave among the 
fragments of the burning palace. 
All was over, and the last sound 
that he heard was the shriek of 
Aschmedai in torture. 

When Benaiah opened his eyes 
again, he was astonished to find him- 
self in the midst of the ocean ina 
large ship, and sailing from the port 
of Ophir to Sidon with gold and 
pearls for the palace of King Solo- 
mon. The Rabbi had never seen 
such an abundance of riches even in 
the chambers of Eliphaz. The ship 
was one heap of shining ore and pre- 
cious jewels of all kinds, and the 
crew were in a state of perpetual 
joy. They were of all countries,— 
merehants, soldiers, and pilgrims 
mingled among the sailors, with 
many beautiful women for the pa- 
laces of the Assyrian king, who took 
off their veils as soon as they were 
out of sight of land, and all was sing- 
ing, dancing, and drinking Tyrian 
wine; but on the third day a terri- 
ble tempest arose, and the ship was 
driven they knew not whither. The 
sea poured such mountains of water 
into the ship, that they all gave her 
up for lost, and the ship resounded 
with lamentations ; but when they 
were driving on the rocks of Syria, 
and on the point of sinking, a little 
boat, made of the reeds common on 
the sea-coast, came riding on the 
waves, which, by reason of its light- 
ness, could not sink it, and in it was 
a Celo-Syrian, a man of gigantic 
size, who steered the boat straight 
forward to the ship. He sprang on 
board with surprising activity, and 
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offered to pilot the ship out of her 
danger on certain conditions. Goin 
round the deck, he whispered to pone 
of the crew some words, which were 
to be the price of their safety. Some 
started away from him, some drew 
their daggers and would have stab- 
bed him, but he laughed at them all, 
and still went round the decks whis- 
pering. At every turn of this circuit 
some more listened to him, until at 
last the Rabbi was the only one to 
be spoken to; but now the ship was 
approaching manifestly to her de- 
struction. She was already striking 
on the rocks, and the waves were 
towering round her like wild beasts 
ready to devour her and all on board. 
The Rabbi, who had never seen death 
so close at hand before, knelt down 
in great terror, and prepared himself 
to be swallowed up in the raging 
ocean. Just then the Ceelo-Syrian 
came up and whispered to him these 
words. 

“Do you wish to save your life?” 

“ Undoubtedly,” - said Benaiah, 
who was trembling from head to 
foot. 

“ Then,” said the pilot, “ trust to 
me, and promise that, when I land 
you and this ship’s company safe on 
shore, you will join us in singing 
praises and lighting an altar to our 
great goddess Ashtaroth.” 

The Rabbi’s soul sunk within him 
at the evil name. He tore his beard, 
and, full of righteous anger, flung 
the hairs at the idolator in token of 
scorn ; but, at the same moment, the 
Ceelo-Syrian cried out with a voice 
of thunder to the ship’s company,— 
“ Friends, here is the man accursed 
of Heaven; if he stays on board we 
must all sink; let us fling him into 
the sea.” 

On this they all ran together to 
throw the Rabbi into the waves. At 
that minute the Coelo-Syrian again 
ran up to Benaiah, and whispered 
in his ear,—“* You will be at the 
bottom of the ocean in a moment; 
but I can still save you, if you will 
leave the God of the Hebrews, who 
has cast you into this tempest, and 
worship our great goddess Ashta- 
roth.” 

The Rabbi was in the hands of the 
crew, and hanging over the billows, 
as he heard the words; his heart for 
a moment failed him, and he thought 
that to make the promise wasa much 
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easier thing than drown. But again, 
he thought of the great prophet who 

reached to the Ninevites, and his 
ast words were a defiance to Ash- 
taroth. He was instantly plunged 
into the billows, and had the utmost 
difficulty in struggling for his life. 
His last look saw the ship turning 
back from the rocks, and sailing 
away in safety; but the ocean now 
sank into a calm, and a cloud rising 
shewed him the land, which he had 
thought but a cluster of rocks, lying 
before him, covered with flocks and 
herds. He swam to the shore, and, 
kneeling down, returned thanks for 
his deliverance. When he arose he 
found a chain clinging to his arm, 
and, on turning his head round, saw 
the dwarf at the end of it. Aschmedai 
had been delivered into his hand 
again, and the Rabbi now joyfully 
brought his prisoner to King Solo- 
mon, who commanded that he should 
produce the Schamir without délay. 
Aschmedai resisted for a while, and 
first said that he knew not where 
the Schamir was—then that he was 
in the Indian mountains—then that 
he was in the second region of the 
air—and, finally, that he was to be 
found only when the moon was in 
her first quarter, in a valley on the 
summit of the mountains of the equa- 
tor. But the King again commanded 
him, on pain of being imprisoned 
under Mount Hebron for a thousand 
years, to produce it instantly. Upon 
which, he, being much terrified, con- 
sented to bring the Schamir, of which 
no man can tell the nature even to 
this day; some thinking it an insect 
of marvellous qualities ; some, a rep- 
tile whose touch is as cold as ice, 
yet inflames all that it touches, like 
fire; others, that it is the inner part 
of the diamond, the essence of light ; 
others, that it is the congealed dew 
that drops from the constellation 
Orion. 

To bring this legend to a close— 
after a long conference, in which 
Aschmedai exhibited all his subtlety, 
but was continually baffled by the 
wisdom of the great King, at length 
this marvellous Schamir was produ- 
ced. It makes a reat figure in the 
Rabbinical records. 
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“ Ten things,” says one of their 
books,* “ were created in the dusk of 
the evening of the first Sabbath! and 
among them, the mouth of the earth 
which swallowed up Korah and his 
company, the mouth of Balaam’s 
ass, the rainbow, the manna, and the 
Schamir.” 

With this singular instrument the 
Israelitish monarch accomplished 
his first object completely; for, at 
the touch of the living talisman, the 
huge stones quarried or divided 
themselves so accurately, that the 
point was gained without delay, and 
the materials of the Temple were 
put in order for building. But then 
a new difficulty arose, which would 
have been insurmountable to human 
powers, or to all but the powers of 
this great Sovereign of magic. The 
stones were still so vast, that no hu- 
man strength could raise them ; and 
so numerous, that, if it could, no 
human skill could put them in their 
right places. Another book explains 
the expedient by which this formi- 
dable obstacle was overcome.+ 

“ King Solomon, on whom be 
peace, reigned over the higher and 
the lower powers. Devils, spirits, 
and night-spirits, were under his go- 
vernment. For, in his time, the 
moon was complete. Virtue had the 
upper hand of vice. The spirits 
brought the large stones for the 
building.” ; 

But when Solomon had begun to 
sin, the moon suddenly fell off in her 
dimensions. The volume tells us 
that— 

“ She began to be cut asunder. 
And Solomon did evil in the sight 
of heaven, and the spirits withdrew 
themselves from his command, and 
refused to serve him any longer ; 
and they thenceforth became his 
terror.” 

There are few things which can 
give a stronger idea of the extrava- 
gances into which men fall when 
they once abandon the standard of 
truth, than the strange mixture of 
contumely and respect exhibited in 
all the Rabbinical legends of Solo- 
mon. Having, like ourselves, the 
highest authority for looking upon 
him as perhaps the most extraordi- 
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nary man that ever lived,—a combi- 
nation of the most exalted mental 
powers, and the most magnificent 
and sacred prosperity ; they yet per- 
petually involve him in adventures 
worthy only of the hero of a fairy 
tale. Aschmedai is still his rival, 
his subject, his instrument, or his 
adversary. 

“ The King,’ say the Rabbins, 
“ one day called up Aschmedai, and 
thus demanded of him—‘ It is writ- 
ten, “ He hath the strength of an 
unicorn ;” in what is the strength of 
the evil spirits more excellent than 
that of man?’ Aschmedai answer- 
ed—‘ Take your chain off my neck, 
and give me your ring on my hand, 
and I shall shew you. ” 

The King, desirous to see the 
power of his slave, gave him both ; 
and he was soon satisfied with the 
phenomenon ; for Aschmedai the 
dwarf suddenly towered before his 
eyes into gigantic dimensions; his 
arms were of the size of one of the 
cedars of Lebanon, his eyes were as 
the blaze of a forest on fire, his hairs 
were as the forked lightnings, and 
his suddenly expanded pinions at 
once swept the ground and clouded 
the stars. In the grasp of this giant 
of giants what was mortal man, even 
Solomon, but as the dew on the 

ass, or the sand flung from the 
100f of the camel? But Aschmedai 

ave him no time to ponder on his 
imprudence ; but, snatching him up 
by the middle, instantly projected 
him to a measgureless height in the 
air. In his flight he had opportuni- 
ties of increasing his knowledge 
which would have been worth all 
his hazard, but for the extreme haste 
of his career, which unluckily pre- 
cluded him from seeing more than 
the mountains of the moon, and the 
rims of a few of the planets, against 
which he was fortunate in not being 
dashed to pieces. 

At length his hasty progress ter- 
minated, and he alighted on the earth 
once more. But he alighted in a 
— land. All trap jd round 

im: country, people, and language. 
He found ate a Seana of into. 
luntary wisdom in the discovery, 
that if a king with a sceptre was 
much more than a man, a king with- 
out a sceptre might be much less. 
It was in vain that he attempted to 
give his new friends an idea of his 
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rank, of the glory of his kingdom, 
and of his cargoes of pearls, apes, 
and peacocks. The people laughed 
at him, and it was evident by their 
gestures, that they took him for 
either an impostor or a lunatic. The 

reat King was now still more feel- 
ingly learning the nature of human 
kind, for he was perishing for a mor- 
sel of bread. In his travel towards 
home, for he was now in the farthest 
East, and the evening sun always 
pointed him towards Jerusalem, he 
saw the cheerful life of the peasants, 
and wished that a spade had been 
put into his hands instead of a scep- 
tre. Aschmedai had projected him 
some thousand miles. At length he 
reached his own holy city. But there 
he heard of a change which startled 
him still more. All was feasting and 
dancing, and he had not gone half-a- 
dozen steps when he met a proces- 
sion, with an image of the abomina- 
tion of the Sidonians in their midst. 
Struck with horror at this wicked- 
ness, he attempted to rush in among 
them, and break their idol. But he 
was beaten to the ground, and when 
he rose again, the procession were 
gone, but he heard their hymns and 
dances. He rushed after them to 
remonstrate with the idolators, and 
declare himself their King. They lis- 
tened with astonishment and laugh- 
ter, and finally told him that there 
was a good King Solomon. on the 
throné already, who had commanded 
that they should worship whatever 
they pleased, and who himself was 
at that moment holding a grand sa- 
On this, Solo- 
mon in grief and indignation ran 
through the streets, to drive the 
usurper from his throne, and destroy 
the temple and image. But when he 
came within sight of the Temple of 
Baal, what was his wonder to see his 
own complete resemblance on the 
steps of the altar, offeringincense! He 
looked again—it was Aschmedai,who, 
having got possession of his ring, had 
taken his likeness upon him, put him- 
self in his place, and beguiled all 
Israel to sin. Thus it was that the 
name of Solomon was stained; thus 
it was that the son of David was said 
to have forsaken the religion of his 
fathers. It was the Spirit of Evil in 
his place. Solomon, as he was rush- 
ing forward with a loud cry tosmite 
the deceiver, was seized by the 
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ds, and would have been torn 
into a thousand fragments, but for 
the rumour that he was an Indian 
madman, a character much respect- 
ed in all the countries of the East. 
He was then cast forth from the Tem- 
ple, and long wandered through the 
streets in want of food. Still he con- 
tinued boldly to cry, “ I, Solomon 
the beggar, was once Solomon the 
King,” and thus he continued ex- 
claiming for years. At length the San- 
hedrim commanded that he should 
be brought before them. But he only 
cried the same thing. Then they 
consulted what was to be done. For 
among many opinions, some of them 
said, “ A fool changes his tale ten 
times from sunrise to sunset, where- 
as this beggar is always constant in 
his tale.” 

After a year of deliberation, they 
ordered that Solomon should be 
again brought before them, when he 
merely said, “ Ask the Queens.” 
The council now deliberated for 
twelve months more, and still they 
were at a loss to interpret the mean- 
ing of the words. All the Rabbins 
wrote down their opinions in all 
the cities of the priests, and the mul- 
titude of books was so great that 
the hall of the Sanhedrim could not 
contain them. At length a man, na- 
med Medrach, a porter at the gate, 
tired of carrying the books of the 
Rabbins away, exclaimed in his wea- 
riness, “ Why will they not do as the 
beggar bids them, andask the Queens 
which is the true King?” Upon this 
the whole Sanhedrim were confound- 
ed, and, taking the advice of Me- 
drach, they sent to demand of the 
Queens which was Solomon. The 
Queens answered in a mysterious 
speech, which might have given an- 
other year’s deliberation, “ Ask the 
King’s slippers.” But they were now 
tired of looking into mysteries, and 
they commanded the King’s cham- 
berlain to produce the slippers. They 
were of a very singular fashion, and 
clearly not made for the feet of a 
man, but the hoofs of a brute ani- 
mal. On this they counselled the 
Queens to examine whether he wore 
any thing on his finger, and if he did, 
to send it to them, when they first 
found him asleep. The Queens ac- 
cordingly found on his finger a small 
ring with a bery], an emerald, and a 
ruby stone set round a diamond, and 
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the whole engraven with mysterious 
letters. 

The whole Sanhedrim were now 
thrown into new perplexity, for not 
one of them could read the letters. 
At length the King missed the ring, 
and becoming furiousat its loss, com- 
manded that the Sanhedrim should 
be put to death, unless they disco 
vered where it was hid before sun- 
set. In their*perplexity they sent 
for the beggar again who had so lon 
cried that he was Solomon, an 
put the ring into his hand. There 
was not a moment to be lost, for it 
was now sunset, and the King with 
his guards was already at the door, 
swearing in the name of Baalpeor, 
that before the last ray went down, 
he would cut off the heads of all the 
Elders of Israel. The gates of the 
council were burst open, but at that 
moment the beggar read the letters 
on the ring. It was the word of 
power, the Schemhammphorash. At 
the hearing of the word the usurper 

ave a shriek that sounded over all 

erusalem, and fell on the ground; 
his garments became cloudy wings, 
and his sword and armour flashes of 
fire, which continued to whirl and 
blaze round him, while he tossed and 
rolled like a man thrown into a fur- 
nace. The whole Sanhedrim now 

rostrated themselves before the true 
Esteauin, and the song of peace was 
heard through all the halls of the coun- 
cil. Atlast the Demon rose, and cry- 
ing out that he was miserable, spread 
his cloudy wings, and still with the 
fire clinging round him like bandsand 
rings of serpents biting and stingin 
his flesh, Aschmedai burst up throug 
the roof, and rushed away into his 
kingdom of the air. 

In those romances there is the 
foundation of many an Arab Tale. 
They have all the wildness, abrupt- 
ness, and high-coloured images of 
the Thousand and One Nights, but 
mingled with more trivialities. They 
are, however, highly curious, if they 
can be conceived to embody those 
strange traditions which seem to 
have made up a large portion of the 
ancient Asiatic memorials, but which 
have long since passed away. In this 
point of view, the Rabbins have 
been the preservers of a portion of 
the history of the human mind, that 
portion which lies between original 
revelation and “wine narrative, 
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the mystic period, the dark age of 
Orientalism—but, dark as it was, 
an age which may have been as essen- 
tial to the vigour of the human un- 
a in the subsequent pe- 
riods, as sleep is to the frame, or 
winter to the future redundancy of 
the soil. 

The fable of the Loves of the An- 
gels, that ancient perversion of the 
passage of Genesis which describes 
the apostacy of the sons of Seth, 
and their intercourse with the re- 
jected family of Cain, forms a con- 
siderable share of the Rabbinical 
narratives. But their love of variety 
is not satisfied with one instance of 
this offence, nor one class of its per- 
petrators. The giant’Og is one of 
the offspring of the angelic inter- 
course; but the criminal is not the 
— angel, but the bad. We are 
thus told that Og was born before 
the Deluge, the son of the evil an- 
gel Schampiel, and that his mother 
was no less a personage than the 
wife of the Patriarch Shem himself. 
Sichon, the brother giant, King of 
the Ammonites, was said to be born 
in the Ark. 

The Giant Og is a prodigious fa- 
vourite with the Rabbins, and figures 
alternately as the Hercules and the 
Orion of the Talmud. In the Jalkut 
Schimoni, Moses is represented as 
having told the Angel of Death, that 
“he had been engaged in a war 

nst Sichon and. ‘Oz, two heroes 
of the Heathens, who were of so vast 
a stature, that they could not be 
drowned in the Deluge, its waters 
reaching no higher than their ankles.” 
Of Sichon, it is told, as an evidence 
of the singular triumph of Israel, 
“that he was harder than a wall, 
and taller than any tower ; and that 
no creature born of earth could with- 
stand his strength.” But his chief 
power was connected with the pro- 
tection of the Prince of Demons. 
The first act of successful warfare 
was therefore to chain up the Demon 
Prince, and then Israel was let loose 
upon him, and triumphed accord- 
ingly, to the infinite discomfiture of 
the Ammonites. But the Rabbins 
sometimes grow sceptical as to the 
height of Og above the Deluge, and 
attempt to provide for him ina more 
comfortable mode than by thus wa- 
ding or swimming for his life. The 
Sevachim declares that Og, after a 
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bold attempt to check the descent of 
the waters of the coming Deluge, by 
putting his hand against the win- 
dows of the firmament, and his foot 
against the fountains of the great 
deep—an attempt which was sudden- 
ly frustrated by making the waters 
boiling-hot, until the giant was scald- 
ed to the bone, and obliged to give 
way —he mounted upon the Ark, 
and thus rode out the storm. He 
must, however, have been an in- 
convenient passenger if he retained 
his appetite, for the Treatise of the 
Sopherim states, as his bill of fare 
every day, 1000 oxen, and 1000 head 
of game; and for his drink 1000 
measures of wine. 

But the giant perishes at last, be- 
fore the victorious progress of the 
Tribes. The Berachoth declares, 
that the brother of Sichon, knowing 
the inevitable mischief which must 
occur to his territories from suffer- 
ing the approach of these sacred in- 
vaders, determined to meet them in 
time; and having ascertained that 
their camp was three miles in ex- 
tent, he tore up from the ground a 
sheet of rock of the same size, and, 
lifting it on his head, went forth to 
overwhelm the Israelites. But on 
his way, this rock proved his own 
destruction, for some insects were 
miraculously set to work upon the 
stone, which bored through it, until 
the rock fell upon his shoulders, 
nearly strangling him. While he was 
in this dilemma, it is obvious that he 
must have been powerless, a circum- 
stance of which the Israelite leader 
instantly took advantage, though it 
must be allowed that his weapons 
and his activity were equally sur- 
prising. We read that he took an 
axe ten ells long, and jumped ten 
ells high, he himself being no less 
than ten ells high ; yet with all these 
natural and artificial endowments, he 
was unable to reach above the giant’s 
ankle! There, however, he struck 
manfully, and lamed him for life, a 
preliminary to his final destruction. 
At this time Og was 900 years old. 

The fall of Jerusalem in the siege 
by the Chaldeans was another time 
of the production of extraordinary 
characters. The Jalkut Schimoni, in 
describing the siege, says, “ that it 
was protracted by the valour of a 
race of men of gallantry and activity, 
exceeding all that the world besides 
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had to shew.” These heroes sig- 
nalized themselves by perpetual 
combats with the besiegers; and of 
these the most memorable was Apica, 


the son of Gafieri. This warrior 
possessed such strength, that when 
the Chaldean engines threw stones 
of enormous bulk to shatter the 
walls, he, standing on the rampart, 
caught and returned them with his 
hands. At length the task was too 
easy, or the use of his hands was 
considered to do the enemy too much 
honour: he now caught the huge 
stones with his feet, and kicked them 
back on the Infidel. But the crimes 
of his people were full; and they 
were to be first deprived of their 
champion. But as man could not 
accomplish this, it was done by mi- 
racle. At the moment when this 
man of valour was stopping the rock 
with his feet, to recalcitrate it upon 
the enemy, a tempest burst from the 
heavens, and the whirlwind seized 
and flung him from the rampart, like 
a burning meteor, into the midst of 
the enemy’s camp. There he died 
instantly, and there he lay, the won- 
der of the Infidel host, as he had 
been their terror. This, too, was 
the final blow of the city. In the 
same hour, Jerusalem was attacked 
by the whole force of the Chaldees, 
the gates were stormed, the Chaldee 
abominations were erected on Mount 
Sion, and Jerusalem was no more. 

But in the midst of these roman- 
ces, there are from time to time 
flashes of truth, touches of Oriental 
eloquence, yagreere | through the 
clouds of the bewildered imagina- 
tion. The book Berachoth thus de- 
scribes the last hours of the famous 
Rabbi Jochanan. 

“ When Jochanan lay upon his 
death-bed, all his disciples came to 
see him. As soon as he beheld them, 
he began to weep bitterly. His dis- 
ciples looked upon the wise and the 
Virtuous man with astonishment, 
and exclaimed, ‘ Light of Israel! 
Thou who art the true pillar! Thou 
who art the strong hammer, why 
dost thou weep? But the Rabbi 
Jochanan made them this answer: 
‘ Were I to be carried before a king, 
who is but flesh and blood, who to- 
day is here, and to-morrow in his 
grave; were he angry with me, still 
his anger is not an eternal anger ; 
or if he should cause me to be put 
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in bonds, still his bonds would not 
endure for ever; or if he should put. 
me to death, still that death would 
not endure for ever. Nay, perhaps 
I might pacify him by words, or pre- 
vail with him by money ; and yet, if 
I were taken before this king, even 
then I should weep. But now am I 
to be carried before the King of all 
kings. When he kindleth his anger 
inst me, his anger is eternal. 

hen he bindeth me, his binding is 
eternal. When he slays me, I die 
for ever. Nor can I pacify him with 
words, nor prevail with him by 
money. Neither is this all. There 
are two roads for me; one leadin 
to Paradise, and the other to Hell. 
I know not by which of these ways 
I shall be conveyed. Have I not 
cause therefore to weep ?’” 

Milton’s universal scholarship 
could not overlook the traditions of 
the Rabbins, and he seems to have 
borrowed a large number of his con- 
ceptions, in the Paradise Lost, from 
the multitude of fantasies which they 
raised on the history of our first 
parents. The treatise Sohar de- 
clares, that when Adam was made, 
“his body was formed of the dust 
of the ground on which the Temple 
was afterwards built. Then the 
gates of Paradise were opened to 
him ; he was led through the seventy 
apartments of the holy palaces; he 
was also shewn the ten heavens, 
which are called the Nuptial, and 
which are reserved for the righteous. 
And the higher angels rejoiced be- 
fore him. And when Adam had sur- 
veyed all these things, the souls 
which were prepared for his pos- 
terity were made to pass before him. 
But when David passed, Adam saw 
that he was without life; and he de- 
manded what was the name of this 
lifeless form. On which he was told, 
that it was King David; and there- 
upon Adam gave out of his thousand 
years seventy to his descendant; 
and this accounts for the seventy 
years of the life of King David, and 
the loss of the seventy in the life of 
Adam.” 

The source of the Evil Spirit’s 
hostility is declared to be envy of 
the distinctions conferred upon the 
ancestor of mankind. “ For the 
marriage-feast of Adam and Eve the 
most exquisite dainties were pro- 
vided, on tables of jewels, of which 
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each table, consisting of a single 
jewel, was a hundred ells long, and 
sixty wide. The preparations were 
all made by angels, some roasting 
the meats, and others cooking the 
wine. But in the midst of this high 
entertainment, Sammael (Satan), who 
was then roaming the world, looked 
in, and was struck with wrath, and 
stung with envy, at the sight. He de- 
termined to ruin them, and succeed- 
ed.” We have in these fictions the 
original groundwork of Adam’s vi- 
sion of posterity, when his “ eyes 
were purged with euphbrasy and rue” 
by the angel, and the Miltonic source 
of Satan’s indignation, when he utters 
the famous speech,—* O Hell, what 
do mine eyes behold !” 

Sammael, too, undergoes the due 
punishment in various ways. The 
Jalkut Rubeni informs us, “ that be- 
fore man had sinned, Sammael was 
one of the Seraphim, and had six 
wings, which seem to have been 
lopped on his primary offence. His 
second offence, the seduction of 
Adam, was punished by exile, with 
all his host, from the celestial re- 
gions. On Adam, Eve, and Sam- 
mael, were pronounced nine curses, 
and a sentence of death. The feet 
of the serpent were cut off, and her 
additional penalty was, that once in 
every seven years she should be 
stript of her skin, and left naked and 
in agony.” 

e treatise Avoth supplies the 
motives of Sammae! for the tempta- 
tion. He had seen Eve, and was 
enamoured of a beauty that seemed 
angelic. He had seen Adam, and 
was furious at his new rank in exist- 
ence; he therefore said to himself, 
“T shall murder Adam, and seize 
Eve, and make myself monarch of 
the earth. Serpent as I am, I shall 
walk with my body upright, and I 
shall eat of all the dainties of the 
world !” But his sentence met him 
on all points. It eva gr Thou 
hast said, I shall murder Adam, and 
take Eve for my wife; therefore I 
shall put enmity between thee and 
the woman. Thou hast said thou 
wilt be king over the whole earth; 
therefore thou shalt be cursed above 
all-cattle. Thou hast said thou 
shalt walk with thy body erect; 
therefore upon thy body shalt thou 
creep. Thou hast said thou wilt 
eat of all the dainties of the world; 
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therefore dust shalt thou eat all the 
days of thy life.” 

The Rabbins are peculiarly con- 
versant in the arrangements of the 
angelic world. They have angels for 
every conceivable purpose and every 
conceivable diversity. But the Is- 
raelite holds his supremacy there as 
every whereelee. The treatise Tup- 
haarez declares, there are two angels 
who preside over death, one is set 
over the dead who are without the 
land of promise, and his name is 
Sammael; the other has the care of 
the dead within the land of Israel, . 
and his name is Gabriel. Each of 
them has a vast multitude of angels 
under his command, and these hosts 
are the angels of death. The two 
leading angels are yet only deputies 
of the great angel Metatron, to whom 
is made known, in the first instance, 
the individual appointed to death. 
Then Metatron commands his depu- 
ty Sammael to bring away the souls 
that are destined to be separated: 
that day from the body, and which 
are outside the land of promise. And 
he orders Gabriel to bring away the 
souls that are to be taken out of the 
land of Israel. The deputies then 
deliver their orders, and for every 
spirit is dispatched a particular an- 
gel. There are even ameng these 
angels degrees of rank, and the rank 
of the messenger is carefully adjust- 
ed to that of the deceased. But these 
deputies of deputies have some rea- 
son to complain. “ They are more 
short-lived than so many flies.” 
When one of those angels has taken 
away the soul, and delivered it into 
the hands of his principal, he is-ex- 
tinguished, and perishes from:-the 
world. He being created but to bring 
a single soul ! 

Still the pride of the Jew is sus- 
tained. The Bamidbar Rabba re- 
veals that, in the giving of the law 
in the wilderness, the angel of death 
was summoned to receive his com- 
mission. It was this, “ The world is 
in thy power, except this people, 
whom I have chosen for myself.” 
The Rabbins go even the length of 
giving the words which transpired 
on this occasion. “ The angel of death 
said, I am created for no use in this 
world.”—*“ Yes,” was the answer. 
“ Authority is given to thee to root 
out the idolators, but over pee 
ple there is given to thee no power.” 
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But though this point may be occa- 
sionally contested among the doctors, 
it is ruled, that no Israelite can be 
touched by the sword of the angel, 
while he continues to read the law. 
Thus, in the instance of the Rafchas- 
da, the angel of death approached 
him as he sat reading in the school, 
but he saw that his lips were in per- 
petual motion, revolving the wisdom 
of the law. He then felt himself 
powerless. But the Rabbi was to 
die. The angel waved his wings, 
and sat upon a cedar beam that ran 
across the roof. After some delay, 
growing impatient, he struck the 
beam with his wing, and split it from 
end to end. The noise interrupted 
the pious reader. He looked up, and 
from that moment was in the angel’s 
power. The law escaped his hand, 
his lip no longer revolved its words, 
and the sword of the angel fell upon 
him! 

Yet the angel was not always so 
successful, and the dexterity with 
which one of the famous Rabbins 
outwitted him, forms a not unfre- 
quent theme. It might make a cu- 
rious Arab tale, or a capital chapter in 
the Koran. The Rabbi Jehosha ben 
Levi was a perfectly righteous man. 
But his time was come, and the angel 
of death went forth against him. 
But the command was given that he 
should do the bidding of the Rabbi 
in all things. The angel at length, 
spreading all his wings, rushed down 
to the earth, and found the Rabbi 
sitting studying the law in his ora- 
tory. He waited until the task was 
done, but even then he must wait for 
the commands of the man of holi- 
ness. “ What willest thou?” said 
the Rabbi, when he raised his eyes, 
and saw the angel standing before 
him with his sword drawn. The an- 
gel answered, “ The time is come, 
when thou must quit the world and 
the body.” 

“ To quit the world I am ready,” 
said Jehosha. “ ButI would quit it 
in the body. Why must I be con- 
demned to part with a faithful 
friend, or with an obedient slave, or 
with a costly robe? and surely all 
these has the body been to me.” 

The angel told him that he was 
commanded to comply with all the 
requests of so virtuous a man. 

“ Well, then,” said the Rabbi, “ it 
is my request that I may stand at the 
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gate of Paradise, and see my place 
there before I die.” 

The angel spread his wings, and 
would have borne him instantly 
through the clouds. But the sword 
in his hand flamed like lightning, and 
the Rabbi was afraid that it would 
divide the body from the soul at the 
moment. He demanded, therefore, 
that the angel should give it into his 
hand, until he had reached Paradise, 
The angel now gave him the sword, 
and taking the Rabbi by the hair of 
the head, he spread his wings, and 
darted up into the clouds. 

They shot along the skies with a 
rapidity that almost deprived Jeho- 
sha of his senses. He could only 
perceive that the earth was suddenly 
diminished to the size of the smallest 
spark of diamond, and that he was 
rushing among a countless multitude 
of mighty lights, that successively 
flashed in intolerable blaze upon his 
eyes, and then seemed to fade and 
perish away in distance immeasu- 
rable. Thus he swept on, until he 
lost all perception of space and time, 
and thought that he was thus to dart 
through the universe for ever. But 
a distant Rp of splendour, brighter 
than that of the brightest star or sun 
aroused him ; and, as he approached 
it, he saw walls and towers of beaten 
gold, and asked the angel whither he 
was bearing him? The answer was, 
“ You now behold the glorious Pa- 
radise.” 

“ But I see nothing yet,” said the 
Rabbi, “ but walls and towers of 
beaten gold, so bright that they al- 
most blind me; and a gate of pearls, 
so large that every one of them 
would be a weight for a camel !” 

The angel spread his wings, and 
they flew a thousand leagues nearer. 

“ | now see,” said the Rabbi, “ the 

ate ; itis all of precious stones, each 
arge enough to build a city. But 
their light is so strong, that 1 cannot 
look within. All is like the flame of 
a furnace, with smoke of silver rising 
constantly.” 

The angel flew a thousand leagues 
laid down the Rabbi at 
He stood lost in wonder 


more, an 
the gate. 


at its size and beauty ; it was a thou- 
sand leagues broad, and ten thou- 
sand high. The panels were all of 
adamant, covered over with histories 
of the tribes of Israel, and all the 
nails were crysolite and topaz, that 
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flamed with a lustre like that of the 
rising sun. 

“ What seest thou now, Jehosha 
ben Levi, most fayoured of men?” 
said the angel. 

“ Nothing!’ said the Rabbi, “ for 
T have lost my sight. What but the 
eagle can gaze upon the sun! What 
but the eyes of the Spirit can gaze 
upon the gates of Paradise !” 

_ “Then die,” said the angel, “ and 
behold your place of glory.” 

But the Rabbi was the wisest of 
the sons of men, and he only grasp- 
ed the sword the faster. “ P shall 
not die,’ said he, “until I have 
looked within the gates of the place 
where my father Abraham, to whom 
be peace, rests in his glory.” 

“Then thou shalt be satisfied,” 
said the angel; and throwing his 
arm round him, lifted him from the 





_ ground, and springing up ten thou- 


sand leagues, placed him on one of 
the towers ; then anointing his eyes, 
again asked him what he beheld. 

“ T behold all things that are rich, 
mighty, and infinite,” said the Rabbi. 
- Tbehold mountains of diamonds, co- 
vered with emerald forests as wide as 
ten worlds. I behold streams of crys- 
tals, as large as oceans, and palaces 
that shine like the moon and stars, 
and are large enough each to hold the 
twelve tribes of Israel. And among 
them I behold giants tall as cedars, 
and strong as camels, but of exceed- 
ing beauty, some winged like the 
angels of Heaven, some crowned and 
bearing sceptres, some leading pro- 
cessions of thousands and tens of 
thousands to the temples, and some 
flying to the upper regions of the 
heavens like flames, and some float- 
ing with their winge like purple 
clouds.” 

“ And now thou art ready to die ?” 
said the angel. 

“ Not yet,” said the Rabbi, “ un- 
til I know the name of this old man, 
who rideth in a chariot of fire.” 

“ That is Enoch,” said the angel. 
“ He was a king, righteous, and be- 
loved of Heaven; he declared its 
wrath against the evil doers; and 
would have been destroyed by them, 
but he was borne up in their sight 
to Paradise.” 

“ And who,” said the Rabbi, “ is 
he who now cometh with a golden 
staff in his hand?” ° 

* That man is Eliezer, Abraham's 
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steward,” said the angel. “ He was 
the descendent of Ham, the son of 
Noah. When he heard of the evil 
deed of his forefathers, he left his 
land, and came into the service of 
your father Abraham, and was ac- 
counted righteous; and he hath 
therefore entered alive into Para- 
dise.” 

“ And who is this woman, exceed- 
ing fair, and with a countenance of 
glad tidings ?” asked the Rabbi. 

“ That woman,” said the angel, 
“is Serach, the daughter of Assher, 
who, when Jacob, on whom be bless- 
ing for ever, was in affliction for 
Joseph, ‘left her father’s house, and 
ran and brought him the glad ti- 
dings, ‘ thy son Joseph liveth. And 
Jacob rose from the ground, and 
fasted no more, and put on his robe 
of rejoicing, and ate and made mer- 
ry; for, said he, my son Joseph 
liveth, and is not dead; and thou, 
Serach, the daughter of Assher, be- 
cause thy mouth hath declared unto 
me the tidings of life, thou shalt 
never taste of death;’ therefore she 
has entered alive into Paradise.” 

* And who,” asked the Rabbi, “ is 
the dark woman, dark, but of sur- 
prising beauty, who cometh with a 
crown upon her head, and in robes 
of royal crimson ?” 

“ She,” replied the angel, “ is the 
daughter of a man of evil, but saved 
for her mercy. She is Bitja, the 
daughter of Pharaoh, who saved your 
father Moses from the waters, and 
bred him up in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians, and would have* made 
him a prince even as her own son. 
And she is here, lest it should be 
said, Behold what great things the 
Egyptian woman hath done for the 
leader of Israel, and what is her re- 
compense? She, therefore, hath en- 
tered alive into Paradise.” 

“ And who is this strong man,” 
asked the Rabbi, “ who lifteth in the 
one hand a beam of cedar, and in the 
other a beam of gold ; and who wear- 
eth a robe glittering with precious 
jewels, and a diadem upon his fore- 

ead ?” 

“ That king,” said the angel, “ is 
King Hiram of Tyre, who wroughtthe 
wood and the stone, and the gold and 
the precious stone for the Temple; 
and when Solomon, on whom be 
glory, would pay him the cost there- 
of, he would not, but refused, eay- 
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ing, ‘ Suffer me also to make an of- 
fering;’ and therefore Solomon pray- 
ed for him, and he hath entered alive 
into Paradise.” 

“ And who,” asked the Rabbi, “ is 
the Ethiopian, with a chain of gold 
round his neck, and fetters of gold 
round his hands, that ever and anon 
prostrateth himself before thealtar ?” 

“ Thou seest Ebedmelech the 
Moor,” answered the angel, “ who, 
when the prophet Jeremiah was in af- 
fliction, and his bed was in the dust of 
the dungeon, and his soul was ready 
to faint, came and brought him forth, 
and put his own robe on him, and 
fed and comforted him.” 

“ And now, I ask but one ques- 
tion more,” said the Rabbi; “ yea, 
tell me, I pray thee, who are all those 
in bright garments, who are spread 
over the valley with harps in their 
hands ?” 

“ These,” answered the angel, “are 
the whole generation of Jonadab, the 
son of Rahab, who, with his whole 
generation, would drink no wine, 
though tempted to it day by day by 
the Prince of the Air. ‘ For, said 
they, ‘ it is our father’s command 
that we shall drink no wine, and keep 
no vineyards, and dwell in tents, and 
how shall we break our father’s com- 
mand ?’ therefore have they all en- 
tered alive into Paradise.” And now 
the’ angel cried out aloud, and his 
voice was like a thousand thunders 
in the ear of the Rabbi, as he said, 
“ Jehosha ben Levi, the time is come 
that thou must die.” 

“ One question more,” cried out 
the Rabbi. “ What is this that I see 
slowly rising beyond the golden 
mountains? It is neither man, nor 
woman, nor angel, nor spirit; but its 
body is like a mighty hill, and its 
head is glittering like an army with 
banners. Its wings are like the clouds 
of battle, and its tail is like the spark- 
ling of a myriad of spears ; and now 
it riseth like the sun in his strength, 
and its train spreadeth out like the 
moon in her glory ; and its forehead 
is crowned with a crown of burning 
stars.” 

“ Thou seest,” said the angel, “ the 
most wonderful of all the wonders 
created. That mighty bird is the 
Pheenix, the only one that hath been 
suffered to retain its first glory. 
When the tempter prevailed in the 
garden of Eden, and man fell, all 


other animals fell with him; for he 
was stronger and wiser than they, 
and how could they stand? All ate 
of the fruit of the evil tree but this 
one. But when the fruit was offered 
to the Pheenix, it refused and said, 
‘ What sufficeth it to me if others 
have eaten? Let them eat—and die. 
I will keep the command.’ Then 
came forth the decree that the Phe- 
nix alone should keep its first glory, 
and enter alive into Paradise.” 

In these wild narratives, which 
are not without a portion of beauty, 
and which are but of the order of 
fancy, subsequently modified by the 
Indian into so many fearful, and by 
the Greek into so many graceful fic- 
tions, we find the origin of a multi- 
tude of Asiatic traditions. But they 
seem to be pre-eminently the pa- 
rent traditions of the Koran. It is 
notorious that Mahomet was assist- 
ed in the composition of the Koran 
by a Jew, probably one of the Rab- 
bins of the Dispersion, and that the 
whole mystery of the Moslem fic- 
tions is to be found in the rich 
storehouse of the Talmud. The an- 
cient giants of the Moslem, the fly- 
ing horses, transits through the re- 
gions of the stars thade in a night or 
an hour, the descriptions of the thou- 
sand heavens, and their singular and 
sensual enjoyments, all find their 

rototypes in the writings of the 

bbins. But we must return to our 

friend, the enquiring Rabbi, Jehosha 
ben Levi. 

When he had exhausted all his 
questions, the angel again demanded 
his submission to the common sen- 
tence. But if the Rabbi had been 
reluctant before, his discovery of so 
many who had escaped the penalty 
made him resolute in his refusal, 
The angel now indignantly sprung 
from the ground, and would have 
grasped him on his elevated station; 
but at the moment when he thrust 
forth his hand for the seizure, the 
Rabbi jumped down into pppoe sn. : 
leaving in the angel’s hand nothing 
but the skirt of his robe. The an- 
gel, not accustomed to be thus 
thwarted, would have rushed after 
him, and dragged him back to uns 
dergo his sentence. But the Rabbi 
suddenly displayed his sword, and 
swore by the head of his father Abra- 
ham, that where he was, there he 
would remain. Without the sword, 
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which he had so rashly put into the 
hands of a mortal, the angel could 
do nothing. In short, he felt him- 
self completely outwitted by the 
Rabbi, and in this dilemma had no 
other resource than to take the opi- 
nion of his superior, Gabriel. Here 
he was still doomed to failure. The 
case was new to Gabriel, : and it at 
last turned upon the question, whe- 
ther the Rabbi had | governs sworn 
that —_— should make him re- 
turn from Paradise? The angel al- 
lowed that the oath was as positive 
as the Rabbi could make it. 

“ Is he in the habit of breaking his 
oaths ?” asked Gabriel. 

_ “ By no means,” was the reply; 
“ on the contrary, he is celebrated 
for keeping them.” 

“ Then,” said Gabriel, “ we must 
not make him begin by breaking 
them in Paradise. Let him stay 
where he is.” 

On the angel’s returning re in- 
Jfecta, he admitted that the Rabbi 
had made ~~ his object; and now 
only asked to have his sword re- 
turned to him. But this the Rabbi, 
still suspicious of its probable use, 
refused, until a decree of Gabriel 
was brought to him, sanctioning its 
return. Even then the Rabbi’s phi- 
lanthropy made a stipulation for the 
benefit of the general human race. 
It had been the custom of the angel 
to deal the final blow palpably with 
his weapon, which naturally pro- 
duced great terror, and disturbed 
the common peace of mankind. Be- 
fore the returning of the sword, the 
Rabbi demanded, as an essential 
condition, that this ostentatious and 
startling mode of concluding the 
human career should be no longer 

vered in; and the angel was 
compelled to pledge himself, that 
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hereafter the sword should be used 


invisibly and silently. Upon this the 
sword was given back; and the 
Rabbi’s wisdom, vigour, and philan- 
thropy, were highly extolled by all 
ranks in Paradise. Immediately on 
the conclusion of this knotty ar- 
rangement, he was led forward by 
several of the most memorable of 
his fellow saints, and introduced to 
the whole bright multitude, all cry- 
ing out, “ Make room for the son of 
Levi—make room for the mighty, 
the wise, the illustrious Jehosha 
ben Levi.” 

In one point of view, the study of 
the Talmud is of service to the Bib- 
lical scholar, as shewing the fea- 
tures of the Jewish belief in the 
time of the Apostles, and thus far 
illustrating the frequent allusions 
made to them in the Apostolic wri- 
tings. But to the Christian they 
also offer perhaps the still more im- 
portant illustration of the infinite 
weaknesses into which the human 
mind may fall, when it once wilfully 
deserts the truth. The greater part 
of those fictions were the work of 
the age in which St Paul and St 
Peter were preaching and transmit- 
ting to us their high records of the 
Christian doctrine. Yet what con- 
trast can be deeper than between 
even the common sense of the Chris- 
tian and the ramblings of the Jewish 
teachers; between the lofty, clear, 
and generous wisdom of the fisher- 
men of Galilee, and the frivolities of 
the learned, proud, and honoured 
Scribes and Pharisees of Jerusalem! 
And yet these absurdities actually 
make a large portion of the study of 
the Jew at this moment, in the midst 
of European knowledge, and still 
more in the midst of the universal 
diffusion of the Bible. 
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Tom Crincue’s Loa. 


Cuaprer XV. 


THE CRUISE OF THE FIREBRAND. 


Shewing, amongst other pleasant matters, well worthy of being recorded, 
how Thomas communed with his two Consciences. 








** For I am as a weed, 


Flung from the rock, on oceam’s foam to sail, 
Where’er the surge may sweep, the tempest’s breath prevail.”’ 


We had to beat up for three days 
before we could weather the east end 
of Jamaica, and tearing work we had 
of it. I had seen bad weather and 
heavy seas in several quarters of the 
globe—I had tumbled about under a 
close-reefed main-topsail and reefed 
foresail, on the long seas in the Bay 
of Biscay—I had been kicked about 
in a seventy-four, off the Cape of 
Good Hope, as if she had been a cork 
—I had been hove hither and thither, 
by the short jumble of the North Sea, 
about Heligoland, and the shoals 
lying off the mouth of the Elbe, when 
every thing over head was black as 
thunder, and all beneath as white as 
snow—I had enjoyed the luxury of 
being torn in pieces by a north- 
wester, which compelled us to lie-to 
for ten days at a stretch, under storm 
stay-sails, off the coast of Yankee- 
land, with a clear, deep, cold, blue 
sky above us, without a cloud, where 
the sun shone brightly the whole 
time by day, and a glorious harvest 
moon by night, as if they were smi- 
ling in derision upon our riven and 
strained ship, as she reeled to and 
fro like a wounded Titan; at one 
time buried in the black trough of 
the sea, at another cast upwards 
towards the heavens by the throes of 
the tormented waters, from the trou- 
bled bosom of the bounding and 
roaring ocean, amidst hundreds of 
miniature rainbows, (ay, rainbows by 
night as well as by day,) in a hissing 
storm of white, foaming, seething 
spray, torn from the curling and roll- 
ing bright green crests of the moun- 
tainous billows. And I have had more 
than one narrow squeak for it in the 
neighbourhood of the “ still vexed 
Bermoothes,” besides various other 
small affairs, written in this Boke ; 
but the devil such another tumblifi- 
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cation had I ever €xperienced, not as 
to danger, for there was none except 
to our spars and rigging, but as to 
discomfort, as I did in that short 
cross, splashing, and boiling sea, off 
Morant Point. By noon, however, 
on the second day, having had a slant 
from the land-wind in the night _ 
vious, we got well tq windward of 
the long sandy spit that forms the 
east cal of the island, and were in 
the act of getting a small pull of the 
weather braces, before edging awa 
for St Jago, when the wind fell sud- 
denly, and in half an hour it was 
stark calm—* una furiosa calma,” as 
the Spanish sailors quaintly enough 
call it. 

We got rolling tackles up, and the 
topgallant masts down, and studd 
sails out of the tops,.and lessened 


lumber and —<— aloft in every — 


way we could think of, but, never- 
theless, we continue to roll gun- 
wale under, dipping the main-yard- 
arm into the water, every now and 
then, and setting every thing adrift, 
below and on deck, that was not bolt- 
ed down, or otherwise well secured. 

When I went down to dinner, the 
scene was extremely good. Old 
Yerk, the first lieutenant, was in the 
chair—one of the boys was jammed 
at his side, with his claws fastened 
round the foot of the table, memes a 
tureen of boiling pease-soup, with 
lumps of pork swimming in it, which 
the aforesaid Yerk was baling forth 
with great assiduity to his messmates. 
Hydrostatics were much in vogue 
—the tendency of fluids to regain 


their equilibrium (confound them, | 


they have often in the shape of claret 
destroyed mine) was beautifully il- 
lustrated, as the contents of each 
carefully balanced soup-plate kept 
swaying about on the principle of 
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the spirit level. The Doctor was 
croupier, and as it was a return din- 
ner to the captain, all hands were 
regularly figged out, the lieutenants, 
with their epaulets and best coats, 
and the master, purser, and doctor, 
all fittingly attired. When I first 
entered, as 1 made my obeisance to 
the captain, I thought I saw an empty 
seat next him, but the matter of the 
soup was rather an engrossing con- 
cern, and took up my attention, so 
that I paid no particular regard to 
the circumstance; however, when 
we had all discussed the same, and 
were drinking our first glass of Tene- 
riffe, I raised my eyes to hob and 
nob with the master, when—ye gods 
and little fishes—who should they 
light on, but the merry phiz—merry, 
alas! no more—of Aaron Bang, Es- 
quire, who, during the soup inter- 
lude had slid into the vacant chair 
unperceived by me. 

“ Why, Mr Bang, where, in the 
name of all that is comical—where 
have you dropped from?” Alas! 
poor Aaron—<Aaron, in a rolling sea, 
was of no kindred to Aaron a- 
shore. His rosy gills were no longer 
rosy—his round plump face seemed 
to be covered with parchment from 
an old bass-drum, cut out from the 
centre. where most bronzed by the 
drumstick—there was no specula- 
tion in his eyes that he did glare 
withal—and his lips, which were 
usually firm and open, disclosing his 
nice teeth in frequent grin, were held 
together, as if he had been in grie- 
vous pain. At length he did venture 
to open them—and, like the ghost of 
Hamlet’s father, “ it lifted up its head 
and did address itself to motion, as it 
would speak.” But they began to 

uiver, and he once more screwed 
them together, as if he feared the 
very exertion of uttering a word or 
two might unsettle his moniplies. 

The master was an odd garrulous 
small man, who had a certain number 
of stated jokes, which, so long as they 
were endured, he unmercifully in- 
flicted on his messmates. I had come 
in for my share, as a new comer, as 
well as the rest; but even with me, 
although I had been but recently 
appointed, they had already begun 
to pall, and wax wearisome; and 
blind as the beetle of a body was, 
he could not help seeing this. So 
poor Bang, unable to return a shot, 
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sea-sick and crestfallen, offered a 
target that he could not resist takin 
aim at. Dinner was half over, a 
Bang had not eaten any thing, when, 
unseasonable as the hour was, the 
little pot-valiant master, primed with 
two tumblers of grog, in defiance of 
the captain’s presence, fairly fasten- 
ed on him, like a remora, and pinned 
him down with one of his long-winded 
stories, about Captain David Jones, 
in the Phantome, during a cruise 
off Cape Flyaway, having run foul of 
a whale, and thereby nearly foun- 
dered ; and that at length having got 
the monster harpooned and speared, 
and the devil knows what,—but it | 
ended in getting her alongside, when 
they scuttled the leviathan, and then, 
wonderful to relate, found a Green- 
landman with royal yards crossed 
in her maw, and the captain and 
mate in the cabin quarrelling about 
the reckoning. 

“ What do you think of that, Mr 
Bang—as well they might, Mr Ban 
—as well they might?” Bang sai 
nothing, but at the moment—whether 
the said Aaron lent wings to the 
bird or no, I cannot tell—a goose 
swimming in apple sauce, which he 
was, with a most stern countenance, 
endeavouring to carve, fetched way 
right over the gunwale of the dish; 
and taking a whole boat of melted 
butter with it, splashed across the 
table during a tremendous roll, that 
made every thing creak and groan 
again, right into the small master’s 
lap who was his vis-a-vis. I could 
hear Aaron grumble out something 
about—“ Strange affinity—birds of a 
feather.” But his time was up his 
minutes were numbered, and like a 
shot he bolted from the table, scull- 
ing or rather clawing away towards 
the door, by the backs of the chairs, 
like a green parrot, until he reached 
the marine at the bottom of the lad- 
der, at the door of the captain’s 
cabin, round whose neck he imme- 
diately fetterlocked his fins. 

He had _ only time to exclaim to his 
new ally, “ My dear fellow, get me 
some brandy and water, for the love 
of mercy”—when he blew up, with 
an explosion like the bursting of a 
steam-boiler—* Oh dear, oh dear,” 
we could hear him murmuring in the 
lulls of his agony—then another loud 
report—* there goes my yesterday’s 
supper—hot grog and toasted- 
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cheese” —another roar, as if the spi- 
rit was leaving its earthly tabernacle 
—“ Dinner—claret—madeira—” all 
cruel bad in a second edition— 
“ Cheese, teal, and ae pigeon— 
black crabs—calapi and turtle-soup” 
—as his fleshly indulgences of the 
previous day rose up in judgment 
against him, like a man’s evil deeds 
on his death-bed. At length the va- 
rious strata of his interior were en- 
tirely excavated—* Ah !—I have got 
to my breakfast—to the simple tea 
and toast at last.’—“ Brandy and 
water, my dear N——, brandy and 
water, my darling, hot, withoutsugar” 
—and “ Brandy and water” died in 
echoes in the distance as he was 
stowed away into his cot in the cap- 
tain’s cabin. It seems that it had 
been all arranged between him and 
N——, that he was to set off for St 
Thomas in the East, the morning on 
which we sailed, and to get a shove 
out in the pilot-boat schooner, from 
Morant Bay, to join us for the cruise ; 
and accordingly he had come on 
board the night previous when I was 
below, and being somewhat qualmish 
he had wisely kept his cot ; the fun of 
the thing depending, as it seemed, on 
all hands carefully keeping it from 
me that he was on board. 
Lapprehend most people indulge 
in the fancy that they have Consci- 
ences—such as they are. I myself now 
—even I, Thomas Cringle, Esquire, 
amongst sundry vain imaginings, con- 
ceive that Ihave a Conscience—some- 
what of the Caoutchouc order I will 
confess—stretching a little upon oc- 
casion, when the gale of my passions 
blows high—nevertheless a highly- 
respecte Conscience, as things go— 
a stalwart unchancy customer, who 
will not be gainsaid or contradict- 
ed; buthe may be disobeyed, although 
never with impunity. It is all true 
that a young, well-fledged gentle- 
woman, for she is furnished with a 
most swift pair of wings, called Pros- 
perity, sometimes gets the better of 
Master Conscience, and smothers the 
Grim Feature for a time, under the 
bed of eider down, whereon you and 
her ladyship are reposing. But she 
is a sad jilt in many instances, this 
same Prosperity ; for some fine morn- 
Ing, with the sun glancing in through 
the crevices of the window-shutters, 
Just at the nick when, after turning 
yourself, and rubbing your eyes, you 


courageously thrust forth one leg, 
with a determination to don your 

hes without more delay— 
“ Tom,” says she, “ Tom Cringle, I 
have got tired of you, Thomas ; be- 
sides, [ hear my next door neighbour, 
Madame Adversity, tirling at the door 
pin ; so give me my down bed, Tom, 
and I’m off.” With that she. bangs 
open the window, and before I re- 
cover from my surprise, launches 
forth, with a loud whir, mattress and 
all, leaving me Pilgarlic lying on the 
paillasse. Well, her nest is scarcely 
cold, and the mark of her hurdies as 
yet unobliterated on the substra- 
tum of straw, when in comes me 
Mistress Adversity,a wee outspoken 
—sour—crabbit—gaizened anatomy 
of an old woman—“ You ne’ erdoweel, 
Tam,” quoth she, “ is it no enough 
that you consort with that scarlet 
limmer, who has just yescaped 
thorough the winday, but ye maun 
smoor my first-born, puir Conscience, 
atween ye? Whare hae ye stowed 
him, man—tell me that?” And the 
ancient damosel gives me a shrewd 
clip on the skull with the poker. 
“ That’s right, mother,” quoth Con- 
science, from beneath the straw mat- 
tress—“ Give it to him—he’]l no hear 
me—another devvel, mother.” And I 
found that my own weight, deserted 
as I was by that—ahem—Prospe- 
rity, was no longer sufficient to keep 
him down. So up he rose, witha 
loud pech; and while the old woman 
keelhaled me with the poker on one 
side, he yerked at me on the other, 
until at length he gave me a regular 
crossbuttock, and they then between 
them regularly diddled me outright. 
When I was fairly floored, “ Now, my 
map,” said Adversity,“ I bear nospite ; 
if you will but listen to my boy there, 
we shall be good friends still. He is 
never unreasonable. He has no ob- 
jections to your consorting even with 


Madame Prosperity, in a decent way; ». 


but he will not consent to your let- 
ting her get the better of you, nor to 
your doting on her, even to the giving 
her a share of your bed, when she 
should never be allowed to get far- 
ther than the servants’ hall, for she 
should be kept in subjection, or she'll 
ruin you for ever, Thomas.—Con- 
science is a rough lad I-grant you, 
and I am keen and snell also; but 
never mind, take his advice, and 
you'll be some credit to your freeng 
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yet, ye scoonrel.” I did so, and the 
old lady’s visits became shorter and 
shorter, and more and more distant, 
until at length they ceased altogether; 
and once more Prosperity, likea dove, 
with its heaven-borrowed hues all 
glowing in the morning sun, pitched 
one morning on my window-sill. It 
was in June. “ Tom, I am come 
back again.” I glowered at her with 
all my bir—* Aiblins ye’re a ——” I 
could not finish the sentence for the 
soul of me, for the smiling seraph— 
she was in her sark—had first pushed 
one naked leg down to the floor, and 
then another, and—oh my wig—“ but 
we sha’n’t have the down bed this 
time, nor shall we ever, ever any more 
try to smother honest, honest Con- 
science.” She made a step or two 
towards me, and the lesson of Ad- 
versity was fast evaporating into thin 
air, when, lo! the sleeping lion him- 
self awoke. “ Thomas,” said Con- 
science, in a voice that made my 
flesh creep, “ not into your bed, 
neither into your bosom, Thomas. 
Be civil to the young woman, but 
remember what your best friend 
Adversity told you, and never let 
her be more than your handmaiden 
again; free to come, free to go, but 
never more to be your mistress.” I 
screw myself about, and twist, and 
turn in great perplexity—*“ Hard 
enough all this, and I am half incli- 
ned to try to throttle Conscience out- 
right—But a burnt child, my dar- 
ling— So step into the breakfast- 
room, Miss Prosperity,” and I open- 
ed the door, standing in my shirt all 
the while. She smiled, and made as if 
she thought I was joking, and first 
gave me a playful pinch, and then a 
poke under the small ribs, and look- 
ed towards the —— 

But to make a long story short—I 
was resolute—“ Step into the parlour, 
my dearest—I hope we shall never 
part any more; but you must not get 
the upper hand, you know. So step 
into the other room, and whenever 
I get my inexpressibles on, I will 
come to you there.” 

- But this Conscience, about which 
I am now havering, seldom acts the 
monitor in this way, unless against 
respectable crimes, such as murder, 
debauching your friend’s wife, or 
_ Stealing. But the chie/ I have to do 


with for the present, and who has 
led to this rigmarole, is a sort of de- 
Rvty Conscience, a looker-out after 


smallaffairs—peccadilloes. The grew- 
some carle, Conscience Senior, you 
can grapple with, for he only steps 
forth on great occasions, when he 
says sternl y—and the mischief is,that 
what he says, we know to be true— 
says he,“ Thomas Cringle”—he never 
calls me Tom, or Mister, or Lieute- 
nant—“ Thomas Cringle,” says he, 
“if you do that thing, you shall be 
damned.” “ Lud-a-mercy,” quoth 
I, Thomas, “ I will perpend, Master 
Conscience”—and I set myself to 
eschew the evil deed, with all my 
might. But Conscience the Younger— 
who I will take leave to call by 
Quashie’s appellative hereafter, Con- 
shy—is a funny little fellow, and an- 
other guess sort of a chap altogether. 
An instance—“ I say, Tom, my boy— 
Tom Cringle—why the deuce now” 
—he won’t say “ the Devil” for the 
world—* Why the deuce, Tom, don’t 
you confine yourself to a pint of wine 
at dinner, eh?” quoth Conshy. “ Why 
will you not give up your toddy af- 
ter it? You are ruining your inte- 
rior, Thomas, my fine fellow—the 
gout is on the look-out for you— 
your legs are spindling, and your 
paunch is increasing. Read Hamlet's 
speech to Polonius, Tom, and if you 
don’t find all the marks of premature 
old age creeping on you, then am I, 
Conshy, a Dutchman, that’s all.” 
Now Conshy always lectures you in 
the watches of the night ; I generally 
think his advice is good at breakfast- 
time, and during the forenoon—egad, 
I think it excellent and most reason- 
able, and I determine to stick by it— 


and if Conshy and I dine alone, I do 


adhere to his maxims most rigidly ; 
but if any of my old allies should 
topple in to dinner, Conshy, who is a 
solitary mechanic, bolts instanter. 
Still I remember him for a time—we 
sit down—the dinner is good. “I 
say, Jack, a glass of wine—Peter, 
what shall we have ?” and until the 

int apiece is discussed, all is right 
Ciena Conshy and I. But then 
comes some grouse. Hook, in his 
double-refined nonsense, palavers 
about the blasphemy of white wine 
after brown game—and he is not far 
wrong either; at least I never thought 
he was, solong as my Hermitage lasted; 
but at the time I speak of, it was still 
to the fore—so the moment the pint 
apiece was out, “Hold hard, Tom, 
now,” cheeps little Conshy. “ Why, 
only one glass of Hermitage, Consby,” 
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Conshy shakes his head. Cheese— 
after the manner of the ancients— 
Hook again—* Only one glass of port, 


Conshy.” He shakes his head, and 
at length the cloth is drawn, and a 
confounded old steward of mine, who 
is now installed as butler, brings in 
the crystal decanters, sparkling to 
the wax-lights—poor as I am, I consi- 
der muttonfats damnable—and every 
thing as it should be, down to a 
finger glass. “ Now, Mary, where are 
the children ?” I am resolute. “ Jack, 
I can’t drink—out of sorts, my boy— 
so mind yourself, you and Peter. 
—Now, Conshy,” says I, “ where 
are you now, my boy?” But just at 
this instant, Jack strikes out, with 
“ Cringle, order me a tumbler— 
something hot—I don’t care what it 
is.’"—* Ditto,’ quoth Peter; and 
down crumbles all. my fine fabric of 
resolutions, only to be rebuilt to-mor- 
row, before breakfast again, or at 
any odd moment, when one’s flesh 
is somewhat fishified—Another in- 
stance. “I say, Tom,” says Conshy, 
“do give over looking at that smart 
girl tripping it along tother side of 
the street.”—“ Presently, my dear 
little man,” says I. “ Tight little 
woman that, Conshy; handsome 
bows ; good bearings forward ; tum- 
bles home sweetly about the waist, 
and tumbles out well above the hips; 
what a beautiful run! and spars 
clean and tight; back-stays well set 
up.”—“* Now, Tom, you vagabond, 
give over. Have you not a wife of 
your own ?”—* To be sure I have, 
Conshy, my darling; but toujours 
per.’—“ Have done now; you are 
going too far,” says Conshy.—*“ Oh, 
you be ——.”—“ Tuomas,” cries a 
still stern voice, from the very in- 
most recesses of my heart. Wee 
Conshy holds up his finger, and 
pricks his ear. “Do you hear him ?” 
says he.—“ I hear,” says I, “ I hear 
and tremble.” Now, to apply. Con- 
shy has been knudging me for this 
half hour, to hold my tongue regard- 
ing Aaron Bang’s sea-sickness.—“ It 
is absolutely indecent,” quoth he.— 
“ Can’t help it, Conshy; no more 
than the extra tumbler; those who 
are delicate need not read it; those 
who are indelicate won’t be the 
worse of it.” 

“ But,” persists Conshy—“I have 
other hairs in your neck, Master 
Tommy—you are growing a bit of a 
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buffoon on us, and sorry am I to say 
it, sometimes not altogether, as a 
man with a rank imagination may 
construe you, a very decent one. 
Now, my good boy, I would have 
you to remember that what you write 
is condemned in the pages of O] 
Christopher to an amber immorta- 
lization,’ (Ohon for the Provost!) 
“ nay, don’t perk and smile, I mean 
no compliment, for you are but the 
straw in the amber, Tom, and the 
only wonder is, how the deuce you 
got there.” 

“ But, my dear Consh 

“ Hold your tongue, Tom—let me 
say out my say, and finish my ad- 
vice—and how will you answer to 
my father, in your old age, when 
youth, and health, and wealth, may 
have flown, if you find any thing in 
this your Log calculated to bring a 
blush on an innocent cheek, Tom, 
when the time shall have for ever 
passed away wherein you could have 
remedied the injury ? For Conscience 
will speak to you then, not as I do 
now, in friendly confidence, and im- 
pelled by a sincere regard for you, 
you right-hearted, but thoughtless, 
slap-dash vagabond.” 

There must have been a great deal 
of absurd perplexity in my visage, 
as I sat receiving my rebuke, for I 
noticed Conshy smile, which gave 
me courage. 

“Twill reform, Conshy, and that 
immediately ; but my moral is good, 
man,” 

“ Well, well, Tom, I will take you 
at your word, so set about it, set 
about it.” - 

“ But, Conshy—a word in your 
starboard /ug—why don’t you go to 
the fountain-head—why don’t you 
try your hand in a curtain lecture 
on old Kit North himself, the hoary 
sinner who seduced me ?” sik 

Conshy could no longer contain 
himself; the very idea of Old Kit ha- 
ving a conscience of any kind or de- 
scription whatever, so tickled him, 
that he burst into a most uproarious 
fit of laughter, which I was in great 
hopes would have choked him, and 
thus made me well quit of him for 
ever. For some time I listened in 
great amazement, but there was 
something so infectious in his fun,. 
that presently I began to laugh too, 
which only increased his ¢ =, 
tion, so there were Conshy an 
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roaring, and shouting, with the tears 
running down our cheeks. 

“ Kit listen tome !—Oh, Lord-——” 

“You are swearing, Conshy,” said 
I, rubbing my hands at having caught 
him tripping. 

“ And enough to make a Quaker 
swear,” quoth he, still laughing. 
“ No, no, Kit never listens to me— 
why, he would never listen even to 
my father, until the gout and the 
Catholic Relief Bill, and last of all, 
the Reform Bill, broke him down, 
and softened his heart.” 

So there is an allegory for you, 
worthy of John Bunyan; and this is 
what I call metaphysics. 

Next morning we got the breeze 

in, when we bore away for San- 
tiago de Cuba, and arrived off the 
Moro Castle on the fifth evening at 
sunset, after leaving Port Royal 
harbour. The Spaniards, in their 
better days, were a kind of coral 
worms; wherever they planted their 
colonies, they immediately set to co- 
vering themselves in with stone and 
mortar; applying their own entire 
energies, and the whole strength of 
their Indian captives, first to the 
erection of a fort; their second ob- 
ject ‘(postponed to the other only 
through absolute necessity) bein 
then to build a temple to their God. 
Gradually vast fabrics appeared, 
where before there was nothing but 
one eternal forest, or a howling wil- 
derness ; and although it does come 
over one, when looking at the splen- 
did moles, and firm built bastions, 
and stupendous churches of the New 
World—the latter surpassing, or at the 
‘least equalling in magnificence and 
grandeur those of Old Spain herself 
—that they are all cemented by the 
blood and sweat of millions of gentle 
Indians, of whose harmless existence, 
in many quarters, they remain the 
only monuments, still it is a melan- 
choly reflection to look back and pic- 
ture to one’s self what Spain was, 
and to compare her, in her high and 
palmy state, with what she is now; 
with what she was, even when, as a 
young midshipman, I first visited her 
glorious transatlantic colonies. 

Until the Peninsula was overrun 
by the French, Buenos Ayres, La- 
wohl Porto Cavello, Maracaibo, 

ta Martha, and that stronghold of 
the west, the key of the Isthmus of 
Darien, Cartagena de las Indias, with 
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Porto Bello, and Vera Cruz, on the 
Atlantic shores of South America, 
were all prosperous and happy— 
“ Llenas de plata ;” and on the wes- 
tern coast, Valparaiso, Lima, Pana- 
ma, and San Blas, were thriving and 
increasing in population and wealth, 
England, through her colonies, was 
at that time driving a lucrative trade 
with all of them; but the demon of 
change was abroad, blown thither 
by the pestilent breath of European 
liberalism. What a vineyard for 
Abbé Sieyes to have laboured in! 
Every Capitania would have become 
a purchaser of one of his cut and 
dried constitutions. Indeed he could 
not have turned them out of hand 
fast enough. The enlightened few, 
in these countries, were as a drop 
in the bucket to the unenlightened 
many ; and although no doubt there 
were numbers of the former who 
were well meaning men, yet they 
were one and all guilty of that prime 
political blunder, in common with 
our Whig friends at home, of expect- 
ing aset of semi-barbarians to see 
the beauty of, and to conform to their 
newfangled codes of free institu- 
tions, for which they were as ready 
as I am to die at this present mo- 
ment. Bolivar, in his early fever of 
patriotism, made the same mistake, 
although his shrewd mind in his later 
career, saw that a despotism, pure or 
impure—I will not qualify it—was 
your only government for the sava- 
ges he had at one time dignified with 
the name of fellow patriots. But he 
came to this wholesome conclusion 
too late; he tried back, it is true, 
but it would not do; the fiend had 
been unchained, and at length hunt- 
ed him broken-hearted into his grave. 

But the men of mind tell us, that 
those countries are now going 
through the political fermentation, 
which by and by will clear, when 
the sediment will be deposited, and 
the different ranks will each take 
their acknowledged and undisputed 
stations in society; and the United 
States are once and again quoted 

ainst we of the adverse faction, as 
if there was the most remote analogy 
between Their population, originally 
composed of all the cleverest scound- 
rels of Europe, and the barbarians of 
Spanish America, where a few mas- 
ter spirits, all old Spaniards, did in- 
deed for a.season stick fiery off from 
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the dark mass of savages amongst 
whom their lot was cast, like stars in 
a moonless night, but only to suffer 
a speedy eclipse from the clouds and 
storm which they themselves had set 
in motion. We shall see. The scum 
as yet is uppermost, and does not 
seem likely to subside, but it may 
boil over. ‘In Cuba, however, all 
was at the time quiet, and still is, I 
believe, prosperous, and that too 
without having come through this 
said blessed political fermentation. 

During the night we stood off and 
on under easy sail, and next morn- 
ing, when the day broke, with a 
strong breeze and a fresh shower, 
we were about two miles off the 
Moro Castle, at the entrance of San- 
tiago de Cuba. 

went aloft to look round me. The 
sea breeze blew strong, until it 
reached within half a mile of the 
shore, where it stopped short, shoot- 
ing in cat’s paws occasionally into 
the smooth belt of water beyond, 
where the long unbroken swell roll- 
ed like molten silver in the rising 
sun, without a ripple on its surface, 
until it dashed its gigantic undula- 
tions against the face of the — 
tous cliffs on the shore, and flew up 
in smoke. The entrance to the har- 
bour is very narrow, and looked 
from my or like a zig-zag chasm 
in the rock, inlaid at the bottom with 
polished blue steel; so clear, and 
calm, and pellucid was the still water, 
wherein the frowning rocks, and 
magnificent trees on the banks, and 
the white Moro, rising with its grin- 
ning tiers of cannon, battery above 
battery, were reflected veluti in spe- 
culum, as if it had been in a mirror. 

We had fired a gun, and the sig- 
nal for a pilot was flying, when the 
Captain hailed me. “ Does the sea- 
breeze blow into the harbour yet, 
Mr Cringle?” ‘ 

“ Not yet, sir; but it is creeping in 
fast.” 

“ Very well. Let me know when 
we can run in. Mr Yerk, back 
the main-topsail, and heave the ship 
to.” ; 

Presently the pilot canoe, with the 
Spanish flag flying in the stern, came 
alongside ; and the pilot, a tall brown 
man, a Moreno, as the Spaniards say, 
came on board. He wore a glazed 
cocked hat, which was rather an out 
of the way finish to his figure, which 
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was rigged in a simple Osnaburg 
shirt, and pair of trowsers. He came 
on the quarter-deck, and made his 
bow to the captain with all the ease 
in the world, wished him a good 
morning, and taking his place by the 
quartermaster at the cunn, he took 
charge of the ship. “ Sefior,’ quoth 
he to me, “is de harbour blow up 
yet? I mean, you see de viento 
walking into him. De Terral—dat 
is land-wind; has he cease ?” 

“ No,” I answered; “ the belt of 
smooth water is growing narrower 
fast; but the sea breeze does not 
blow into the channel yet. Now it 
has reached the entrance.” ° 

“ Ah, den make sail, Senor Capi- 
tan ; fill de main-topsail.” We stood 
in, the scene becoming more and 
more magnificent as we approached 
the land. 

The fresh green shores of this 
glorious island lay before us, fringed 
with white surf, as the everlasting 
ocean in its approach to it gradually 
changed its dark blue colour, as the 
water shoaled, into a bright joyous 
green under the blazing sun, as if in 
sympathy with the genius of the fair 
land, before it tumbled at his feet its 
gently swelling billows, in shaking 
thunders on the reefs and rocky face 
of the coast, against which they were 
driven up in clouds, the incense of 
their sacrifice. The undulating hills 
in the vicinity were all either clear- 
ed, and covered with the greenest 
verdure that imagination can picture, 
over which strayed large herds of 
cattle, or with forests of gigantic 
trees, from amongst which, every 
now and then, peeped out some 
palm-thatched mountain settlement, 
with its small thread of blue smoke 
floating up into the calin clear morn- 
ing ‘air, while the blue hills in the 
distance rose higher and higher, and 
more and more blue, and dreamy, 
and indistinct, until their rugged sum- 
mits could not be distinguished from 
the clouds through the glimmering 
hot haze of the tropics. 

“ By the mark seven,” sung out 
the leadsman in the starboard chains, 
—‘ Quarter less three,” responded 
he in the larboard, showing that the 


inequalities of the surface at the bot-. 


tom of the sea, even in the breadth 
of the ship, were at least as abrupt 
as those presented above water by 


the sides of the patural canal into 
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which we were now running. By 
this time, on our right hand, we were 
within pistol shot of the Moro, where 
the channel is not above fifty yards 
across ; indeed there is a chain, made 
fast to a rock on the opposite side, 
that can be hove up by a capstan 
until it is level with the water, so as 
to constitute an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to any attempt to force an en- 
trance in time of war. As we stood 
in, the golden flag of Spain rose slow- 
ly on the staff at the Water Battery, 
and cast its large sleepy folds abroad 
in the breeze ; but instead of floating 
over mail-clad men, or Spanish sol- 
diers in warlike array, three poor 
devils of half naked mulattoes stuck 
their heads out of an embrasure 
under its shadow. “ Seiior Capitan,” 
they shouted, “ una Botella de Roma, 
por el honor del pais.’ We were 
mighty close me leaving the bones 
of the old ship here, by the by ; for at 
the very instant of entering the har- 
bour’s mouth, the land-wind checked 
us off, and very nearly hove us broad- 
side on upon the rocks below the 
castle, against which the swell was 


breaking in thunder. 


“ Let go the anchor,” sung out the 
captain, 

* All gone, sir,” pompte respond- 
ed the boatswain from the forecastle. 
And as he spoke, we struck once, 
twice, and very heavily the third 
time. But the breeze coming in 
strong, we fetched way again; and 
as the cable was P ges cut, we 
got safely off. On weighing the 
anchor afterwards, we found the 
water had been so shoal under the 
bows, that the ship, when she strand- 
ed, had struck it, and broken the 
stock short off by the ring. The only 
laughable part of the story consisted 
in the old cook, an Irishman, with 
one leg, and half an eye, scrambling 
out of the galley nearly naked, in 
his trowsers, shirt, and greasy night- 
cap, and sprawling on all fours after 
two tubs-full of yams, which the 
third thump had capsized all over 
the deck. “ Oh you scurvy lookin 
tief,’ said he, eyeing the pilot; “ if 
it was running us ashore you were 
set on, why the blazes couldn’t ye 
wait until the yams were in the cop- 
per, bad luck to ye—and them all 
8c too! I do believe, if they 
even had been taties, it would have 
been all the same to you.” We stood 
on, the channel narrowing still more 


—the rocks rising to a height of 
at least five hundred feet from the 
water’s edge, as sharply and preci- 
pitously, as if they had only yester- 
day been split asunder; the splin- 
tered projections and pinnacles on 
one side, having each their corre- 
sponding fissures and indentations 
on the other, as if the hand of a giant 
could have closed them together 
ain. 

Noble trees shot out in all direc- 
tions wherever they could find a lit- 
tle earth, and a crevice to hold on 
by, almost meeting overhead in se- 
veral places, and alive with all kinds 
of birds and beasts incidental to the 
climate; parrots of all sorts, great 
and small, clomb, and hung, and flut- 
tered amongst the branches; and 
pigeons of numberless varieties ; and 
the | eaton woodpecker, with his 
small hammerlike ¢ap, tap, tap ; and 
the West India nightingale, and hum- 
ming birds of all hues ; while cranes, 
black, white, and grey, frightened 
from their fishing-stations, stalked, 
and peeped about, as awkwardly as 
a warrant-officer in his lorig-skirted 


coat on a Sunday; while whole flocks ~ 


of ducks flew across the mast-heads 
and through the rigging; and the 
dragon-like guanas, and lizards of 
many kinds disported themselves 
amongst the branches, not lazily or 
loathsomely, as we, who have only 
seen a lizard in our cold climate, are 
apt to picture, but alert, and quick 
as lightning, their colours changing 
with the changing light, or the hues 
of the objects to which they clung, 
becoming literally in one respect 
portions of the landscape. 

And then the dark, transparent 
crystal depth of the pure waters un- 
der foot, reflecting all nature so 
steadily and distinctly, that in the 
hollows, where the overhanging 
foliage of the laurel-like bushes dark- 
ened the scene, you could not for 
your life tell where the elements 
met, so blended were earth and sea. 

“ Starboard,” said I. I had now 
come on deck. “ Starboard, or the 
main-top-gallant-masthead will be 
foul of the limb of that tree. Fore- 
top there—lie out on the larboard 
fore-yard arm, and be ready to shove 
her off, if she sheers too close.” 

“ Let go the anchor,” struck in the 
first lieutenant. 

Splash—the cable rumbled through 
the hause-hole. 
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“ Now here are we brought up in 
paradise,” quoth the doctor. 

“ Curukity coo—curukity coo,” 
sung out a great bushy-whiskered 
sailor from the crows’ nest, who 
turned out to be no other than our 
old friend Timothy Tailtackle, quite 
juvenilified by the laughing scene. 
“Here am I, Jack, a booby amongst 
the singing-birds,” crowed he to one 
of his messmates in the maintop, as 
he clutched a branch of a tree in his 
hand, and swung himself up into it. 
But the ship, as old Nick would have 
it, at the very instant dropped astern 
a few yards in swinging-to her an- 
chor, and that so suddenly that she 
left him on his perch in the tree, con- 
verting his jest, poor fellow, into 
melancholy earnest. “ Oh Lord, 
sir!” sung out Timotheus, in a great 
quandary. “ Captain, do heave a- 
head a bit—Murder—I shall never 
get down again!’ Do, Mr Yerk, if 
you please, sir!” And there he sat 
twisting and craning himself about, 
and screwing his features into com- 
binations evincing the most comical 
perplexity. 

The captain, by way of a bit of 
fun, pretended not to hear him. 

“ Maintop there,” quoth he. 

The midshipman in the top an- 
swered him, “ Aye, aye, sir.” 

“ Not you, Mr Reefpoint ; the cap- 
tain of the top I want.” 

“He is not in the top, sir,” re- 
sponded little Reefpoint, chuckling 
like to choke himself 

“ Where the devil is he, sir ?” 

“ Here, sir,’ squeeled Timothy, 
his usual gruff voice spindling into 
a small cheep through his great per- 
plexity. ‘ Here, sir.” 

“ What are you doing there, sir? 
Come down this moment, sir. Ri 
out the main-topmast-studding-sail- 
boom, Mr Reefpoint, and tell him to 
slew himself down by that long 
water-withe.” 

To hear was to obey. Poor Ti- 
mothy clambered down to the fork 
of the tree, from which the withe 
depended, and immediately began to 
warp himself down, until he reached 
within three or four yards of the 
starboard foretopsail-yardarm; but 
the corvette still dropped astern, so 
that, after a vain attempt to hook on 
by his feet, he swung off into mid 
air, hanging by his hands. 

It was no longer a joke. “ Here, 
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you black fellows in the pilot- 
canoe,” shouted the captain, as he 
threw them a rope himself. “ Pass 
the end of that line round the stum 
yonder—that one below the cliff, 
there—now pull like devils, pull.” 

They did not understand a word 
he said; but, comprehending his 
gestures, did what he wished. 

* Now haul on the line, men— 
gently, that will do. Missed it 
again,” continued the skipper, as the 

oor fellow once more made a fruit- 
ess attempt to swing himself on to 
the yard. . 

** Pay out the war in,” sun 
out Tailtackle—* prt Hg gam let 
the ship swing from under, and leave 
me scope to dive, or I shall be ob- 
liged to let go, and be killed on the 
deck.” ’ 

“ God bless me, yes,” said N.; 
“ stick out the warp, let her swing 
to her anchor.” 

In an instant all eyes were again 
fastened with intense anxiety on the 
poor fellow, whose strength was fast 
failing, and his grasp plainly relax- 
ing. 

“ See all clear to pick me up, 
messmates.” 

Tailtackle slipped down to the 
extreme end of the black withe, 
that looked like a scorched snake, 
closed his legs close together, point- 
ing his toes downwards, and then 
ag my f himself for a moment, 
with his hands right above his head, 
and his arms at the full stretch, he 
dropped, struck the water fairly, en- 
tering its dark blue depths without 
a splash, and instantly disappeared, 
leaving a white frothy mark on the 
surface. 

“ Did you ever see any thing bet- 
ter done?” said Yerk. “ Why he 
clipped into the water with the speed 
of light, as clean and clear as if he 
had been a marlinespike.” 

“ Thank heaven !”’ gasped the cap- 
tain, for if he had struck the water 
horizontally, or fallen headlong, he 
would have been shattered in pieces 
—every bone would have been bro- 
ken—he would have been as com- 
pletely smashed as if he had drop- 
ped upon one of the limestone rocks 
on the ironbound shore. 

“ Ship, ahoy!” We were all 
breathlessly looking over the side 
where he fell, expecting to see him 
rise again; but ps hail came from 

B 
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the water on t’other side. “ —_ 
ahoy—throw me a rope, good people 
—a rope, if you please. Do you 
mean to careen the ship, that you 
have all run to the starboard side, 
leaving me to be drowned to port 
here ?” 

“ Ah, Tailtackle! well done, old 
boy,” sung out a volley of voices, 
men and officers, rejoiced to see the 
honest fellow alive. He clambered 
on board, in the bight of one of 
twenty ropes that were hove to him. 

When he came on deck the cap- 
tain slily said, “ I don’t think you'll 

o a birdnesting in a hurry again, 
ailtackle.” 

Tim looked with a most quizzical 
expression at his captain, all blue 
and breathless and dripping as he 
was; and then sticking his tongue 
slightly in his cheek, he turned away, 
without addressing him directly, but 
murmuring as he went, “ A glass of 
erg now.” 

he captain, with whom he was a 
favourite, took the hint. “ Go below 
now, and turn in till eight bells, Tail- 
tackle. Mafame,” to his steward, 


“send him a glass of hot brandy 


0 “ag 

“ A northwester,” whispered Tim 
aside to the functionary; “ half and 
half, tallow chops—eh !” 

About an hour after this a very 
melancholy accident happened to a 
poor boy on board, of about fifteen 
years of age, who had already be- 
come a great favourite of mine from 
his modest, quiet deportment, as well 
as of all the gunroom-officers, al- 
though he had not been above a fort- 
— in the ship. He had let him- 
self down over the bows by the cable 
to bathe. There were several of his 
comrades standing on the forecastle 
looking at him, and he asked,one of 
them to go out on the spritsail-yard, 
and look round to see if there were 
any sharks in the neighbourhood ; 
but all around was deep, clear, green 
water. He kept hold of the cable, 
however, and seemed determined 
not to put himself in harm’s way, 
until a little wicked urchin, who 
used to wait on the warrant-officers’ 
mess, a small meddling snipe of a 
creature, who got flogged in well 
behaved weeks only once, began to 
taunt my little mild favourite. 

“ Why, you chicken-heart, Ill 

er a thimbleful of grog, that 
a tailor as you are in the water 
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can’t for the life of you swim out to 
the buoy there.” 

“ Never you mind, Pepperbot- 
tom,” said the boy, giving the im 
the name he had richly earned by 
repeated flagellations. “ Never you 
mind. Jam not ashamed to show. 
my naked hide, you know. But it 
is against orders in these seas to go 
overboard, unless with a sail under. 
foot; sol sha’n’t run the risk of be- 
ing tatooed by the boatswain’s mate, 
like some one I could tell of.” 

“ Coward,” muttered the little 
wasp, “ you are afraid, sir;” and the 
other boys abetting the mischief- 
maker, the lad was goaded to leave 
his hold of the cable, and strike out 
for the buoy. He reached it, and 
then turned, and pulled towards the 
ship again, when he caught my eye. 

“ Who is that overboard? How 
dare you, sir, disobey the standing 
order of the ship? Come in, boy; 
come in.” 

My hailing the little fellow sho. 
ved him off his balance, and he lost 
his presence of mind for a moment 
or two, during which he, if any 
thing, widened his distance from the 
ship. 

At this instant the lad on the sprit- 
sail-yard sung out quick and sud- 
denly, “ A shark, a shark !” 

And the monster, like a silver pil- 
lar, suddenly shot up perpendicular- 
ly from out the dark green depths 
of the sleeping pool, with the waters 
— and hissing around him, as 
if he had been a sea-demon rushing 
on his prey. 

“ Pull for the cable, Louis,” shout- 
ed fifty voices at once—* pull. for 
the cable.” 

The! boy did so—we all ran for- 
ward. He reached the cable—grasp- 
ed it with both hands, and hung on, 
but before he could swing himself 
out of the water, the fierce fish had 
turned. His whitish-green belly 
glanced in the sun—the poor little 
fellow gave a heart-splitting yell, 
which was shattered amongst ‘the 
a 
and these again were reverberated 
from cavern to cavern, until they 
died away amongst the hollows in 
the distance, as if they had been the 
faint shrieks of the damned—yet he 
held fast for a second or two—the 
ravenous tyrant of the sea tug, tug- 
ging at him, till the stiff, tug t ca- 

le shook again. At length he was 
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torn from his hold, but did not dis- 
appear; the animal continuing on 
the surface crunching his prey with 
his teeth, and digging at him with 
his jaws, as if trying to gorge a mor- 
sel too large to be swallowed, and 
making the water flash up in foam 
over the boats in pursuit, by the 
powerful. strokes of his tail, but 
without ever letting go his hold. 
The poor lad only cried once more 
—but such a cry—oh God, I never 
shall forget it!—and, could it be pos- 
sible, in his last shriek, his piercing 
expiring cry, his young voice seem~- 
ed to pronounce my name—at least 
so I thought at the time, and others 
thought so too. The next moment 
he appeared quite dead. No less 
than three boats had been in the 
water alongside when the accident 
happened, and they were all on the 
spot by this time. And there was 
the bleeding and mangled boy, torn 
along the surface of the water by the 
shark, with the boats in pursuit, lea- 
ving a long stream of blood, mottled 
with white specks of fat and marrow 
in his wake. At length the man in 
the bow of the gig laid hold of him 
by the arm, another sailor caught 
the other arm, boat-hooks and oars 
were dug into and launched at the 
monster, who ay ne his prey 
at last, stripping off the flesh, how- 
ever, from the upper part of the 
right thigh, until his teeth reached 
the knee, where he nipped the shank 
clean off, and made sail with the leg 
in his jaws. 

Poor little Louis never once moved 
after we took him in.—I thought I 
heard.a small still stern voice thrill 
along my nerves, as if an echo of 
the beating of my heart had become 
articulate. “ Thomas, a fortnight 
ago, you impressed that poor boy, 
who was, and now is not, out of a 
Bristol ship.” Alas, conscience spoke 
no more than the truth. 

Our instructions were to lie at St 
Jago, until three British ships, then 
loading, were ready for sea, and then 
to convey them through the Caicos, 
or windward passage. As our stay 
was therefore likely to be ten days 
or a fortnight at the shortest, the 
boats were hoisted out, and we made 
our little arrangements and prepara- 
tions for taking all the recreation in 
our pee and our worthy skipper, 
taught and stiff as he was at sea, al- 


ways encouraged all kinds of fun 
and larking, both amongst the men 
and the officers, on occasions like 
the present. Amongst his other 
panrens qualities, he was a great 
oat-racer, constantly building and 
altering gigs, and pulling-boats, at 
his own expense, and matching the 
men against each other for small 
prizes. He had just finished what 
the old carpenter considered his 
chef-d cuvre, and a curious affair 
this same masterpiece was. In the 
first place it was forty-two feet lon 
over all, and only three and ah 
feet beam—the planking was not 
much above an eighth of an inch in 
thickness, so that if one of the crew 
had ej his foot off the stretcher, 
it must have gone through the bot- 
tom. There was a standing order 
that no man was to go into it with 
shoes on. She was to pull six oars, 
and her crew were the captains of 
the tops, the primest seamen in 
the ship, and the steersman no less 
a character than the skipper himself. 

Her name, for I love to be parti- 
cular, was the Dragon-fly ; she was 
painted out and in of a bright red, 
amounting to a flame colour—oars 
red—the men wearing trowsers and 
shirts of red flannel, and red net night- 
caps—which common uniform the 
captain himself wore. I think Lhave 
said before, that he was a very hand- 
some man, and when he had taken 
his seat, and the gigs, all fine men, 
were seated each with his oar held 
upright upon his knees ready to 
be dropped into the water at the 
same instant, the craft and her crew 
formed to my eye as pretty a play- 
thing for grown children as ever was 
seen. “ Give way, men,” the oars 
dipped as clean as so many knives, 
without a sparkle, the gallant fellows 
stretched out, and away shot the Dra- 
gon-fly, like an arrow, the green 
water foaming into white smoke at 
the bows, and hissing away in her 
wake. 

She disappeared in a twinkling 
round a reach of the canal where we 
were anchored, and we, the officers, 
for we must needs have our boat 
also, were making ready to be off, to 
have a shot at some beautiful cranes 
that, floating on their large pinions, 
slowly past us with their —_ legs 
stuck straight out astern, and the 
longer necks gathered into their 
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crops, when we heard a loud shout- 
ing in the direction where the cap- 
tain’s boat had vanished. Present- 
ly the Devil’s Darning Needle, as 
the Scotch part of the crew loved 
to call the Dragon-fly, stuck her long 
snout round the headland, and came 
spinning along with a Spanish canoe 
manned by four negroes, and steered 
by an elderly gentleman, a sharp 
acute-looking little man, in a ging- 
ham coat, in her wake, also — 
very fast; however, the Don seeme 

dead beat, and the captain was in 
great glee. By this time, both boats 
were alongside, and the (old Spani- 
ard, Don Ricardo Campana, address- 
ed the captain, judging that he was 
one of the seamen. “ Is the captain 
on board ?” said he in Spanish. The 
captain, who understood the lan- 
guage, but did not speak it, answer- 
ed him in French, which Don Ricardo 
seemed to speak fluently, “ No, sir, 
the captain is not on board ; but there 
is Mr Yerk, the first lieutenant, at 
the gangway.” He had come for the 
letter-bag he said, and if we had any 
newspapers, and could spare them, it 
— beconferring a great favour on 

im. 

He got his letters and newspapers 
handed down, and very civilly gave 
the captain a dollar, who touched 
his cap, a the money to the 
men, and winking slightly to old Yerk 
and the rest of us, addressed him- 
self to shove off. The old Don, 
drawing up his eyebrows a little, 

I guess he rather saw who was who, 
or all his make-believe innocence, ) 
bowed to the officers at the gang- 
way, sat down, and desiring his 
people to use their broad-bladed, 
clumsy-looking oars, or paddles, be- 
gan to move awkwardly away. We, 
that is the gunroom-officers, all ex- 
cept the second lieutenant, who had 
the watch, and the master, now got 
into our own gig also, rowed by 
ourselves, and away we all went in 
a covey; the purser and doctor, 
and three of the middies forward, 
Thomas Cringle, ent., pulling the 
stroke-oar, with old Moses Yerk as 
coxswain;—and as the Dragon-flies 
were all red, so we were all sea-green, 


boat, oars, trowsers, shirts, and night- 
caps. We soon distanced the cum- 
brous-looking Don, and the strain 
was between the Devil's Darning 
Needle and our boat, the Watersprite, 
which was making capital play, for 
although we had not the bottom of 
the topmen, yet we had more blood, 
so to speak, and we had already 
beaten them, in their last gig, all to 
sticks. But Dragon-fly was a new 
boat, and now in the water for the 
first time. 

We were both of us so intent on our 
own match, that we lost sight of the 
Spaniard altogether, and the captain 
and the first lieutenant were bobbing 
in the sternsheets of their respective 
gigs like a couple of souple J'ams,as 
intent on the game as if all our lives 
had depended on it, when in an in- 
stant the long black dirty prow of 
the canoe was thrust in between us, 
the old Don singing out, “ Dexa mi 
lugar, paysanos, dexa mi lugar, mis 
hios.”* We kept away right and 
left, to look at the miracle;—and 
there lay the canoe, rumbling and 
splashing, with her crew walloping 
about, and grinning and yelling like 
incarnate fiends, and as naked as the 
day they were born, and the old Don 
himself, so staid and sedate, and 
drawley as he was a minute before, 
now all alive, shouting, “ Tira diabli- 
tos, tira,’ t flourishing a small paddle, 
with which he steered, about his 
head like a wheel, and dancing and 
jumping about in his seat, as if his 
bottom had been a haggis with quick- 
silver in it. 

* Zounds,” roared the skipper,— 
“ why, topmen—why, gentlemen, 
give way for the honour of the ship— 
Gentlemen, stretch out—Men, pull 
like devils; twenty pounds if you 
beat him.” 

We pulled, and they pulled, and 
the water roared, and the men strain- 
ed their muscles and sinews to crack- 
ing and all was splash, splash, and 
whiz, whiz, and pech, pech, about us, 
butitwould not do—the canoe headed 
us like a shot, and in passing, the cool 
old Don again subsided into a calm 
as suddenly as he had been roused 
from it, and sitting once more, stiff 








o2 Leave me room, countrymen—leave me room, my children.”’ 
t Equivalent to “ Pull, you devils, pull!” 
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as a poker, turned round and touch- 
ed his sombrero, “ I will tell that you 
are coming, gentlemen.” 

It was now the evening, near night- 
fall, and we had been so intent on 
beating our awkward-looking oppo- 
nent, that we had none of us time to 
look at the splendid scene that burst 
upon our view, on rounding a preci- 
pitous rock, from the crevices of 
which some magnificent trees shot 
up—their gnarled trunks and twist- 
ed branches overhanging the canal 
where we were pulling, and antici- 
pating the fast-falling darkness that 
was creeping over the fair face of 
nature; and there we floated, in the 
deep shadow of the cliff and trees— 
Dragonflies and Watersprites, mo- 
tionless and silent, and the boats 
— so lightly that they scarcely 
seemed to touch the water, the men 
resting on their oars, and all of us 
wrapped with the magnificence of 
the scenery around us, beneath us, 
and above us. 

The left or western bank of the 
narrow entrance to the harbour, 
from which we were now debouch- 
ing, ran out in all its precipitous- 
ness and beauty, (with its dark ever- 
oo bushes overshadowing the 

eep blue waters, and its gigantic 
trees shooting forth high into the 
glowing western sky, their topmost 

ranches gold-tipped in the flood of 
radiance shed by the rapidly sinking 
sun, while all below where we lay 
was gray cold shade,) until it joined 
the northern shore, when it sloped 
away dually towards the east; 
the higher parts of the town spark- 
ling in the evening sun, on this dun 
ridge, like a golden tower on the 
back of an elephant, while the houses 
that were in the shade covered the 
declivity, until it sank down to the 
water’s edge. On the right hand the 
haven opened boldly out into a basin 
about four miles broad by seven 
long, in which the placid waters 
spread out beyond the shadow of the 
western bank into one vast sheet of 
molten gold, with the canoe tearing 
along the shining surface, her side 
glancing in the sun, and her paddles 
flashing back his rays, and leaving a 
long train of living fire sparkling in 
her wake.—It was now about six 
o’clock in the ctdayeee the sun had 
set to us, as we pulled along un- 
der the frowning brow of the cliff, 


where the birds were fast settling on 
their nightly perches, with small 
happy twitterings, and the lizards 
and numberless other chirping things 
began to send forth their evening 
hymn to the great Being who made 
them and us, and a solitary white- 
sailing owl would every now and 
then flit spectrelike from one green 
tuft, across the bald face of the 
cliff, to another, and the small divers 
around us were breaking up the 
black surface of the waters into little 
sparkling circles as they fished for 
their suppers. All was becoming 
brown and indistinct near us; but 
the level beams of the setting sun 
still lingered with a golden radiance 
upon the lovely city, and the ship- 
ping at anchor before it, making 
their sails, where loosed to dry, 
glance like leaves of gold, and their 
spars, and masts, and rigging like 
wires of gold, and gilding their flags, 
which were waving majestically and 
slow from the peaks in the evening 
breeze; and the Moorish-looking 
steeples of the churches were yet 
sparkling in the glorious blaze, which 
was gradually deepening into gorge- 
ous crimson, while the large pillars 
of the cathedral, then building on 
the highest part of the ridge, stood 
out like brazen monuments, soften- 
ing even as we looked into a Stone- 
henge of amethysts. One half of 
every object, shipping, houses, trees, 
and hills, was gloriously illuminated ; 
but even as we looked, the lower 
part of the town gradually sank into 
darkness, and faded from our sight— 
the deepening gloom cast by the high 
bank above us, like the dark shadow 
of a bad spirit, gradually crept on, 
and on, and extended farther and 
farther; the sailing water-fowl in 
long lines, no longer made the water 
flash up like flame ; the russet mantle 
of eve was fast extending over the 
entire hemisphere; the glancing mi- 
narets, and the tallest trees, and the 
topgallant-yards and masts of the 
shipping, alone flashed back the dy- 
ing effulgence of the glorious orb, 
which every moment grew fainter 
and fainter, and redder and redder, 
until it shaded into purple, and the 
loud deep bell of the convent of La 
Merced swung over the still waters, 
announcing the arrival of even-song, 
and the departure of day. 

“Had we not better pull back tg 
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supper, sir?” quoth Moses Yerk to 
the captain. We all started, the men 
dipped their oars, our dreams were 
dispelled, the charm was broken— 
“ Confound the matter-of-fact block- 
head,” or something very like it, 
grumbled the captain—*“ but give 
way, men,” fast followed, and we re- 
turned towards the ship. We had 
not pulled fifty yards, when we heard 
the distant ‘rattle of the muskets of 
the sentries at the gangways, as they 
discharged them at sundown, and 
were remarking, as we were rowin 
leisurely along, upon the strange ef- 
fect produced by the reports, as they 
were frittered away amongst the 
overhanging cliffs in chattering re- 
verberations, when the captain sud- 
denly sung out, “ Oars!” All hands 
lay on them. “ Look there,” he con- 
tinued—* There—between the gigs 
—saw you ever any thing like that, 
gentlemen?” We all leant over; and 
although the boats, from the way 
they had, wereskimming along nearer 
seven than five knots—there lay a 
large shark; he must have been twelve 
feet long at the shortest, swimming 
right in the middle, and equidistant 
from both, and keeping way with us 
most accurately. 

He was distinctly visible, from the 
strong and vivid Pere ag eee 
excited by his rapid motion through 
the sleeping waters of the dark creek, 
which lit up his jaws, and head, and 
whole body; his eyes were especially 
luminous, while a long wake of 
sparkles streamed away astern of 
him from the lashing of his tail. As 
the boats lost their speed, the lumi- 
nousness of his appearance faded 
gradually as he shortened sail also, 
until he disappeared altogether. He 
was then at rest, and suspended mo- 
tionless in the water; and the only 
thing that indicated his proximity, 
Was an occasional sparkle from the 
motion of a fin. e brought the 
boats nearer together, after pulling 
a stroke or two, but he seemed to 
sink as we closed, until at last we 
could merely distinguish an indis- 
tinct halo far down in the clear black 
profound. But as we separated, and 
resumed our original position, he 
again rose near the surface; and al- 
though the ripple and dip of the oars 
rendered him invisible while we were 
pulling» yet the moment we again 
rested on them, there was the mon- 


ster, like a persecuting fiend, once 
more right between us, glaring on 
us, and ——— watching every 
motion. It was a terrible spectacle, 
and rendered still more striking by 
the melancholy occurrence of the 
forenoon. 

* That’s the very identical, damn- 
able baste himself, as murthered 
poor little Louis this morning, yeer 
honour; I knows him from the torn 
flesh of him under his larboard blink- 
er, sir—just where Wiggens’s boat- 
hook punished him,” quoth the Irish 
captain of the mizzentop. 

“ A water-kelpie,’ murmured an- 
other of the Captain’s gigs, a Scotch- 
man. 

The men were evidently alarmed. 
* Stretch out, men; never mind the 
shark. He can’t jump into the boat 
surely,” said the skipper. “ What 
the deuce are you afraid of ?” 

We arrived within pistol-shot of the 
ship. As we approached, the sentry 
hailed, “ Boat, ahoy !” 

“ Firebrand,” sung out the skipper, 


in reply 

" Man the side—gangway lanterns 
there,” quoth the officer on duty; 
and by the time we were close to, 
there were two sidesmen over the 
side with the manropes ready stuck 
out to our grasp, ae two boys with 
lanterns above them. We got on 
deck, the officers touching their hats, 
and speedily the captain dived down 
the ladder, saying, as he descended, 
“ Mr Yerk, I shall be happy to see 
you and your boat’s-crew at supper, 
or rather to a late dinner, at eight 
o’clock; but come down a moment 
as youare. Tailtackle, bring the gigs 
into the cabin to get a glass of grog, 
will you ?” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” responded Timo- 
thy. “ Down with you, you — 
thieves, and see you don’t snort an 
sniffle in your grog, as if you were 
in your own mess, like so many pigs 
slushing at the same trough.” 

“ Lord love you, Tim,” rejoined 
one of the topmen, “ who made you 
master of the ceremonies, old Iron- 
fist, eh? Where learnt you your 
breeding ? Among the cockatoos up 
yonder ?” 

Tim laughed, who, although he 
ought to have been in his bed, had 
taken his seat in the Dragon-fly when 
her crew were piped over ‘the side 
in the evening, and thereby subject 
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ed himself to a rap over the knuckles 
from the captain ; but where the of- 
fence might be said to consist in a 
too assiduous discharge of his duty, 
it was easily forgiven, unfortunate as 
the issue of the race had been. So 
down we all trundled into the cabin, 
masters and men. It was brilliantly 
lighted up—the table sparkling with 
crystal and wine, and glancing with 
silver plate; and there on a sofa lay 
Aaron Bang in all his pristine beauty, 
and fresh from his toilet, for he had 
just got out of his cot after an eight- 
and-forty hours’ sojourn therein— 
nice white neckcloth—white jean 
waistcoat and trowsers, and span- 
new blue coat. He was reading when 
we entered; and the captain, in his 
flame-coloured costume, was close 
aboard of him before he raised his 
eyes, and rather staggered him a bit ; 
but when seven sea-green spirits fol- 
lowed, he was exceedingly nonplus- 
sed, and then came the six red Dra- 
gon-flies, who ranged themselves 
three on each side of the door, with 
their net bagsin their hands, smooth- 
ing down their hair, and sidling and 
fidgeting about at finding themselves 
so far out of their elementas the cabin. 

“ Mafame,” said the captain, “a 
glass of grog a-piece to the Dragon- 
flies’ —and a tumbler of liquid am- 
ber, (to borrow from my old friend 
Cooper,) sparkled in the large bony 
claw of each of them. “ Now, drink 
Mr Bang’s health.” They, as in 
duty bound, let fly at our amigo in a 
volley. 

“ Your health, Mr Bang.” 

Aaron sprung from his seat, and 
made his salam, and the Dragon-flies 
bundled out of the cabin again. 

“ Tsay, N——, John Canoeing still 
always some frolic in the wind.” 

We, the Watersprites, had shifted 
and rigged, and were all mustered 
aft on the poop, enjoying the little 
air there was, as it fanned us gently, 
and waiting for the announcement 
of supper. It was a pitch-dark night, 
neither moon nor stars. The murky 
clouds seemed to have settled down 
on the mast-heads, shrouding every 
object in the thickest gloom. 

“Ready with the gun forward 
there, Mr Catwell ?” said Yerk. 

* All ready, sir.” 

“ Fire !” : 

Pent up as we were in a narrow 
channel, walled in on each side with 
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towering precipitous rocks, the ex- 
losion, multiplied by the echoes 

into a whole broadside, was tremens 

dous, and absolutely deafening. 

The cold, grey, threatening rocks, 
and the large overhanging twisted 
branches of the trees, and the clear 
black water, and the white Moro in 
the distance, glanced for an instant, 
and then all was again veiled in outer 
darkness, and down came a rattling 
shower of sand and stones from the 
cliffs, and of rotten branches, and 
heavy dew from the trees, sparkling 
in the water like a shower of dia- 
monds; and the birds of the air 
screamed, and frightened from their 
nests and perches in crevices, and on 
the boughs of the trees, took flight 
with a strong rushing noise, that put 
one in mind of the rising of the fallen 
angels from the infernal council in 
Paradise Lost; and the cattle on the 
mountain side lowed, and the fish, 
large and small, like darts, and ar- 
rows of fire, sparkled up from the 
black abyss of waters, and swam in 
haloes of flame round the ship in 
every direction, as if they had been 
the ghosts of a shipwrecked crew, 
haunting the scene of their destruc- 
tion; and the guanas and large 
lizards which had been shaken from 
the trees, skimmed and struggled on 
the surface in glances of fre, like 
evil spirits watching to seize them as 
their prey. At length the screaming 
and shrieking of the birds, the clang 
of their wings, and the bellowing of 
the cattle, ceased; and the startled 
fish subsided slowly down into the 
oozy caverns at the bottom of the 
sea, and becoming motionless disap- 
peared ; and all was again black and 
undistinguishable, the deathlike si- 
lence being only broken by the 
hoarse murmuring of the distant 
surf. 

“ Magnificent!” burst from the 
captain. “ Messenger, send Mr Port 
fire here.’ The gunpowder func- - 
tionary, he of the flannel cartridge, 
appeared. “Gunner, send one of 
your mates into the maintop, and let 
him burn a blue light.” 

The lurid glare b — up a 
amongst the spars and rigging, light- 
ing mn the each, and blasting the 
crew into the likeness of the host of 
Sennacherib, when the day broke on 
them, and they were all dead corpses. 
Astern of us, indistinct from the dis- 
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tance, the white Moro Castle reap- 
peared, and rose frowning, tier above 
tier, like a Tower of Babel, with its 
summit veiled in the clouds, and the 
startled sea-fowl wheeling above the 
higher batteries, like snow-flakes 
blown about in a storm; while, near 
at hand, the rocks on each side of us 
looked as if fresh splintered asunder, 
with the sulphureous flames which 
had split them still burning; the trees 
looked no longer green, but were 
sicklied o’er; with a pale ashy co- 
lour, as if sheeted ghosts were hold- 
ing their midnight orgies amongst 
their branches—cranes, and water- 
fowl, and birds of many kinds, and 
all the insect and reptile tribes, their 
gaudy noontide colours merged into 
one and the same fearful deathlike 
sameness, flitted and sailed and cir- 
cled above us, and chattered, and 
screamed, and shrieked ; and the un- 
earthly-looking guanas, and number- 
less creeping things, ran out on the 
boughs to peer at us, and a large 
snake twined itself up a scathed 
stump that shot out from a shattered 
pinnacle of rock that overhung us, 
with its glossy skin, glancing like the 
brazen serpent set up by Moses in 
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the camp of the Israelites ; and the 
cattle on the beetling summit of . 
the cliff craned over the precipi- 
tous ledge to look down upon us, 
and while every thing around us 
and above us was thus glancing in 
the blue and ghastly radiance, the 
band struck up a low moaning air; 
the light burnt out, and once more 
we were cast, by the contrast, into 
even more palpable darkness than 
before. I was entranced, and stood 
with folded arms, looking forth into 
the night, and musing intensely on 
the appalling scene which had just 
vanished like a feverish dream — 
“ Dinner waits, sir,’ quoth Mafame. 

“ Oh! Iam coming,” and kicking 
all my romance to Old Nick, I de- 
scended, and we had a pleasant night 
of it, and some wine and some fun, 
and there an end—but I have often 
dreamed of: that dark pool, and the 
scenes I witnessed there that day 
and night.—Now, devil take you, old 
Kit North, this is not ending abrupt- 
ly, is it? 

“ Wheesht,” said Conshy ; “ go to 
yeer bed now, Tam—ye’re fou, man.” 

* Oh! Buenos Noches.” 
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Tue “ Banquet of Xenophon” gives 
us a higher idea of the elegance of 
the Grecian manners than any other 
fragment of antiquity. We might 
naturally expect great things from 
the age of Aristophanes, and Alci- 
biades, and Plato; but here, in this 
simple account of a supper party, we 
are presented with a nearer view of 
their customs—we are admitted, as 
it were, into the Ear of Dionysius, 
by the side of Gurney, and hear So- 
crates alternately amusing and in- 
structing the company, till he forms 
in his own person a most inimitable 
mixture of Dr Johnson and Christo- 
pher North. He is not quite so dog- 
matic as the moralist, nor quite so 

oetical as the Ambrosian; but still 
is conversation is infinitely plea- 
sing, and in all things he is a perfect 
—— and a jolly companion. 
igher praise than this no man can 
lay claim to. No wonder, therefore, 
he was pestered with invitations, and 
was the most indefatigable diner-out 


in Athens. His person, we are told, 
was far from graceful, and his coun- 
tenance occasionally ruddy, beyond 
the hue of health ; but labours at the 
convivial board are hurtful to the 
slenderness of the waist, and even 
we ourselves have not unfrequently 
observed a rubicund spot on the ex- 
tremity of our nose, which gave us 
warning to retire in time from the 
society of that much bedizened lady, 
who not only “ weareth a hundred 
rings,” but rewardeth her admirers 
with half-a-hundred pimples. But 
Socrates was as sober as a judge ;— 
he tells us, that naturally he was as 
thirsty as an Irish haymaker, but 
that by Self-Control and Discipline, 

two admirable works of the late Mrs 

runton, ) he had reduced himself to 
little more than a bottle a-day, and 
a sneaker by way of a nightcap. It 
is useless at this time of day to give 
any thing like a translation; but we 
intend, as we have nothing else to 
do this rainy morning, to give an 
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account of the meeting in our own 
careless way, without troubling our 
heads about the exact language of 


the original. We wish to see the 
difference between a literary party 
some two thousand years ago and 
one of the present time. We are, of 
course, not to be surprised if the mo- 
derns have the advantage, they have 
so many things in their favour—the 
Christian religion, which inculcates 
humility and charity,—the art of 
printing, which has spread their 
books—some in three volumes, some 
only in one—over half the trunks in 
the kingdom,—and the daily news- 
papers, in which they purify their 
minds and improve their genius, by 
furnishing the police reports. All 
these were unfortunately unknown 
to the ancients ; we shall according- 
ly see a very lamentable difference, 
between their intellect as displayed 
in conversation, and that of our own 
celebrated and distinguished men, 
who not only excel the Greeks and 
Romans, but absolutely never heard 
of them. 

It was on the evening of Tuesday 
the third of August nearly two thou- 
sand three hundred years ago, that 
a party of gentlemen were lounging 
on the highway to the Pirzeus, evi- 
dently much amused by the obser- 
vations of one of the party. They 
every now and then stood still, to 
have the more breath for the extra- 
ordinary bursts of laughter which he 
excited, till their noise attracted the 
observation of the passengers. The 
mechanics, however, returning from 
their day’s work upon the walls and 
harbour, respectfully touched their 
hats as they passed; and it was evi- 
dent from the manner in which they 
were regarded by every one, that 
they were of the highest rank, and 
in great favour with the people. The 
person who seemed the principal 
talker, was a little, pot-bellied, red- 
nosed, shabby-lookifg individual, 
about five-and-fifty years of age. 
You would have taken him, in these 
times, for a Welsh curate, or per- 
haps for the editor of a country 
newspaper, had it not been for the 
respect which was paid him by his 
aristocratic-looking companions. The 
party consisted of Socrates, at that 
time professor of moral philosophy 
—who was the person we have in- 
troduced to the reader as nearly in 
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the style of a modern novel as we 
can; Xenophon, a very distinguished 
general in the last war, who had also, 
like the Earl of Munster, written an 
account of his achievements; Her- 
mogenes and Charmides, men of wit 
and pleasure about town, and au- 
thors of a good many poems and 
little pamphlets ; and Antisthenes, 
compiler of a tract on political eco- 
nomy, containing some allusions to 
Lysander, which drew on him the 
displeasure of government. The 
work itself had scarcely a longer 
life than the lucubrations of Mr 
M‘Culloch—it was forgotten in little 
more than a week. 

Another party soon joined them, 
consisting of Callias—a man who 
lived in capital style, as rich as a 
Jew, and a decided patron of the 
prize-ring ; Autolycus, a fac-simile 
of the late Jack Randal, who had 
proved himself a nonpareil amon 
the light-weights; his father, an ol 
covy, and as good a trainer as Cap- 
tain Barclay; along with Nicerates, 
the son of Nicias,avery knowing hand 
on the turf, and as great a pedant as 
Dr Parr. “ Well met, my dear fel- 
lows,” said Callias—* we are just on 
our way to my box in the suburbs, 
where supper will be ready in an 
hour; come along, all of you—there 
will be plenty of room—no cere- 
mony—philosophers like you know 
a good bottle of wine as well as an- 
other. I like you a hundred times 
better than a set of blustering cap- 
tains, who can talk of nothing but 
their mess and uniform. _There.was 
that Beeotian, Major M‘Grugar of the 
forty-second”—— 

“ Poh! never mind him,” said So- 
crates—* I'll join you and Autolycus 
with all my heart. I have a great 
liking for the ring, and study Box- 
jana very attentively. But one quiet 
conversation must be very dull to 
you, after the witty company you 
have kept lately—theadmirable puns 
and jeux d’esprit of’-—— 

“ Hush! don’t mention it—those 
farce-writers and torturers of words 
are the most contemptible block- 
heads I know. Allons—my cook is 
cursedly particular.’ ‘Saying this, 


the whole party proceeded to Calli- 
as’s villa, where they found every 
thing prepared for their reception. 
They had not been long at supper 
before an extraordinary facetioug 
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fellow of the name of Philip, joined 
them. He was one of the most ce- 
lebrated wits of Athens, but whether 
he had written Broad Grins, or con- 
tributed to the Comic Annual, we 
do not at present recollect. “Servant, 

entlemen,” said Philip, as he came 
in; “ you know I earn my bread by 
making a fool of myself. I hate all 
formality, so you see I come with- 
out any invitation. Hope I don’t 
intrude ?” 

“By no means,” said Callias;— 
“ we are all so sombre here, we need 
some buffoonery—so, sit down and 
welcome.” - 

Philip exerted himself to the ut- 
most, and said as many good things 
as would have filled a new Joe Mil- 
Jer—but all in vain. The company 
had no time to spare for laughter, 
and his quips and quiddities did not 

rovoke a single smile. No man 
ikes his witticisms to be thrown 
away, and Philip accordingly felt 
greatly hurt at his want of success. 

“ Well, see it would be just as 
well for me to shut up shop. What’s 
the use of being witty if people won’t 
laugh? Who do you suppose will 
ever think of having me out to din- 
ner, if my puns don’t take? I might 
as well turn tragedian at once, since 
comedy is out of fashion. Fare- 
well! Othello’s occupation’s gone |” 

In saying this, Philip spoke so like 
Kean, and looked so like Liston, that 
it was impossible to abstain from 
laughing. Every thing now went on 
in the happiest style, and after the 
cloth was removed and grace said, 
a Syracusan girl, of ten or twelve 
years of age, was introduced, who 
amazed them with the gracefulness 
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and beauty of her dancing. Socrates 
now rose, for the purpose of propo- 
sing a toast; and, after a suitable 
oration, drank to the health of Callias, 
with thanks for hissplendid entertain- 
ment and gentlemanly conduct in the 
chair. It was drank, of course, with 
all the honours, and Callias, inreturn- 
ing thanks, apologized for the absence 
of some otto of roses which he had 
intended to sprinkle on his guests. 

* Keep roses and perfumery for 
- and dandies,”’ said Socrates, 

lling his glass. “ Let us, who are 
men, have a value for perfumes of a 
manlier kind—the dust of the arena, 
the wrestler’s oil—aye, the very per- 
spiration which results from ho- 
nourable and industrious labour, are 
sweeter far than all the otto of roses 
in the world.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the father of Au- 
tolycus, well pleased at this manly 
and sporting declaration; “just as 
you say for them ’ere young ones— 
but for us, you know, sir, as has past 
our prime, we’ve nothing to do with 
sweating down and training, and 
such like.” 

“No, good Lycon,” said Socra- 
tes; “ but for us there is still an- 
other perfume left.” 

“ Vy, for that matter, I thinks a 
beef-steak, and a pot o’ stout, hasn’t 
no bad smell.” 

“The perfume, I mean,” conti- 
nued Socrates, “ of virtue and ho- 
nour.” 

“ But where is that perfume to be 
bought ?” replied Lycon. 

“ Not across the counter, I assure 
you; but the poet tells us where we 
may find it, in the lines I’m going to 
quote— 


* When virtue’s fires the generous breast pervade, 
Touch’d by their heat, each mist is purer made, 
While heavenly perfumes shed their blest control, 
Breathe from the heart and sweeten all the soul.’” 


This gave rise to some slight dis- 
cussion as to whether virtue could 
be taught, in which Socrates main- 
tained the affirmative; and he ar- 
gued, from the performances of the 

ancing girl, that it only required 
care and attention to render females 
in all things equal to men. 

“I have thought for a long time,” 
he said, “that women are by no 
means inferior to us lords of the 
creation, unless indeed .in bodily 
strength and firmness of mind, You 


may depend upon it, those of us who 
are married can teach our wives any 
thing, and mould them to whatever 
form we will.” 

“A pretty joke that is for you, 
Socrates,” said Antisthenes, “ to talk 
of making our wives whatever we 
wish them, when every body knows 
what a devil of a life Xantippe leads 
you.” 

“ Poh!” replied the philosopher, 
“ there’s a great advantage in having 
a termagant fora wife, When I mar- 
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ried Xantippe, I was like a jockey 


learning to ride. He practises on 
the most vicious brute in the stable, 
and if he can master him, has no fear 
of an ordinary nag;—in the same 
way, I assure you, when I have 
brought myself to put up with the 
temper of Xantippe, I consider all 
the other trials of life mere trifles.” 

Philip, who, like all professed wits, 
did not like to be overlooked, took 
a great spite not only to Socrates, but 
to a little boy who now came in, and 
amused the company by tumbling, 
and other feats. Since he found he 
could not rival Socrates in conver- 
sation, he resolved to eclipse the 
boy, and pirouetted and skipt on the 
carpet, very much after the simili- 
tude of Mr John Reeve giving an 
imitation of the “ divine Bigottini, or 
sweet Fanny Bias.” Tired at last 
with his exertions, he sat down, and 
said to the butler—* For Heaven’s 
sake, John, do give me a bumper, 
for ’m so confoundedly thirsty, I 
could drink the Baltic—none of your 
thimbles for me—give me the tum- 
bler off the sideboard.” 

“ That’s right, Philip,” said Cal- 
lias; “ we'll have a glass with you 
allround. Drink, my boys!” 

“ Drink!” said Socrates,—“ aye, 
to be sure, no sensible man ever re- 
fuses to drink. Wine! blessed wine 
—the best gift of Heaven! thou soft- 
enest sorrow, and raisest the sinking 
heart,— wrapping the soul in an 
elysium of dreams to which even 
opium furnishes no key. Thou 
doublest all our joys, and art the oil 
which maketh the lamp of life to 
burn with the purest brightness! 
But a truce to these heroics, which 
put me in mind of a fashionable no- 
vel. Our bodies are just like seeds; 
if they are-overwatered, they lie bu- 
ried beneath the soil; when they re- 
ceive their due supply, they spring 
with vigour, and wave their fruits 
and blossoms in the sun. In the 
same way, when we are constantly 
‘ moistifying our leather, as Burns 
says, our whole man is deluged—our 
spirits oppressed ; and instead of the 
tongue being set loose to give ut- 
terance “in words that breathe to 
thoughts that burn, we either jab- 
ber inconceivable nonsense, or snort 
and snuffle, and then drop off intoa 
sleep. Moderate drinking, good 
wine, small glasses,—these are the 
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things which invigorate our hearts 
and freshen our souls till they shine 
and glisten, as Shakspeare has it, 


‘Like morning roses newly steep’d in 
dew.’ 


But perhaps we have now had 
enough both of dancing and buffoon- 
ery, let us have some rational amuse- 
ment which may improve our minds 
as well as the flavour of this admi- 
rable Lafitte. What say you to each 
of us telling on what quality or cir- 
cumstance he values himself most ?” 

“ Agreed, agreed,” said they all, 
and Callias, as landlord, began— 
* What I value myself most on, is 
the power of making men better.” 

* What ?” said Antisthenes; “can 
you make a prodigal rich or an at- 
torney honest ?” 

“ Faith, it is rather difficult, I con- 
fess; but as justice is honesty, and 
poverty is the great cause of quib- 
bles, I think I can make even attor- 
neys honest, by giving them money.” 

“So then,” rejoined Antisthenes, 
“ you make immortal Justice, the 
daughter of the Gods—the purifier 
of the world—instead of dwelling 
amidst lofty thoughts in the inner 
chambers of the heart, take up her 
paging in the breeches’ pocket— 
faugh |”. 

* No,” said Callias, “Ido no such 
thing. I allow the heart is her dwell- 
ing-place.” 

“ Then, do you think that putting 
a lot of dingy guineas into a can- 
vass purse, purifies or elevates the 
heart ?” 

“ To be sure it does. The mo- 
ment you have all the necessaries of 
life, you are afraid to risk them by 
any act of injustice.” 

“ Well,” said Antisthenes, who, 
having written on political — 
was always harping on free 
and reciprocity, “ when you give 
them this money, do they pay you it 
again ?” 

“ No, not a stiver.” 

“ Gratitude, I suppose,” rejoined 
the economist, with a sneer; “ at 
least they repay you in thanks.” 

“ No,” replied Callias, “sometimes 


not even in that. Some people I 
have done favours to, absolutely re- 
pay them with obloquy and hatred.” 

* So, so, I have you there—why, 
it seems by your own shewing, that 
you undertake to make them honest 
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and just to others, though they are 
ungrateful and unjust to you.” 

** There is nothing very strange in 
that,” replied Callias, with a smile ; 
“ many an architect has built houses 
for others, who never had one of his 
own.” 

“ Aye,” said Socrates, “ and many 

eople give capital advice to their 
friends, who make very little use of 
it themselves.” 

“ As for me,” said Xenophon, 
when it had come to his turn, “ I 
value myself most upon my beauty. 
If good looks have the same effect 
— others as they have on me, 
filling the soul.with a sense of de- 
light and happiness; and if the com- 
pliments paid me by my friends are 
not all blarney, and I am really the 
handsome fellow they tell me I am; 
why, then, I say lam prouder of my 
face and figure, than of any other 
qualification I have.” 

“ By Jupiter, Xenophon,” said So- 
crates, “ you are as vain as a French 
widow just leaving off her weeds ; 
you talk as if you thought yourselfa 
prodigious swell, better looking than 
myself, for instance. 

*Egad, if I wer’n’t that, sir, should 
have little pleasure in shaving.” 

“ Wéll, but I’m not so sure of 
that,” replied Socrates; “ we shall 
not call upon Paris to decide be- 
tween our good looks, but we'll ask 
this little girl here, which of us all 
she would kiss the soonest.” 

* Done!” said Xenophon. “ My 
dear little girl, are you fond of sugar- 
plums ?” 

“ Stop!” said Socrates, laughing ; 
“ you sha’n’t tamper with the wit- 
ness—I’|] prove myself in a twinkling 
a handsomer fellow than you.” 

“ Bring in candles, and that will 
settle the matter at once,” said 
Xenophon, twirling his mustache. 

“ No, let me just ask a question or 
two first. Do you think beauty is to 
be found anywhere else besides in 
man ?” 

“ Oh yes; we say, a beautiful 
horse—a beautiful house—a beauti- 
ful tree.” 

* Well, how does it happen that 
such different things as these should 
all be beautiful ?” 

“7 suppose, because they are 
beautifully adapted for the purposes 
they were intended for.” 


“ What, for instance, is the use of 
the eyes ?” 

“ Why, to see with.” 

“ That is the very thing that makes 
mine more beautiful than yours.” 

“ How!” 

“ Why, yours see only in a straight 
line, but I have great advantages, for 
as. mine stick prodigiously out, I can 
see to the side at the same time.” 

“ Then a crab, I suppose, has the 
most beautiful of all eyes ?” 

“ Decidedly—they are far strong- 
er,and much better placed than any 
other animal’s.” 

“ Well,” said Xenophon, “ I'll sur- 
render the eyes—but the nose—what 
do you say to our noses ?” 

“ Why, there is no doubt on the 
subject. God gave us noses to smell 
with—now your nostrils are turned 
down—but, look at mine, they are 
wide and turned upwards, so as to 
take in every scent from the heaven 
above and the earth below.” 

“ Then a short, flat, snubby nose 
is the best ?” 

“Undoubtedly, for in that case it 
never hinders the sight; whereas a 
huge Roman proboscis keeps the 
eyes so far apart, that they can’t be 
both fixed on any object ina straight 
line.” 

“ I shall not dispute the mouth 
with you; for if God intended a 
mouth to eat with, your superiority 
is portentously manifest, for Ill 
swear you can swallow as much at 
a mouthful as would serve me for a 
week.” 

“ And don’t you confess that my 
kisses must be richer and sweeter 
than yours, from my lips being so 
beautifully large ? And fastly, on’t 
you confess my superiority, inas- 
much as the Naiads—sea-goddesses 
as they are—are the mothers of the 
Sileni, to whom I bear the strongest 
family likeness ? Now,’ I should like 
to know what birth you can shew in 
opposition to that ?”’ 

enophon and the rest of the gen- 
tlemen Jaughed as the “ old man elo- 
quent” described his ugliness in this 
ludicrous way; but the Syracusan 
getting angry that they preferred list- 
ening to his conversation to the 
dancing of the little girl, very pertly 
addressed himself to the philosopher, 
and said, “ Ain’t you the gentleman 
they call Socrates the Thinker ?” 
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“ Yes, and a great deal better 
name, isn’t it, than if they called me 
Socrates the Thoughtless ?” 


“ May be so, sir,” rejoined the 
man; “ but they not only call you 
Socrates the Thinker, but say also 
that your thoughts are of the loftiest 
order.” 

“ Tell me, Bezonian !” replied So- 
crates in Pistol’s vein, “ knowest 
thou of any thing so lofty as the 
gods ?” 

“ No—but they say as how your 
thoughts don’t meddle much with 
them, but rather are employed about 
things out of the common way, and 
altogether above you.” 

“*Tis thus my thoughts are consi- 
dered to be so lofty—Are not the 
gods above us ? is it not from above 
they give us aid in our distresses ? 
is it not from above they give us 
lessons of wisdom and understand- 
ing ?” 

% Ah, no doubt—lI’ve heard the 
parson say as much—but you, sir, 
are such a wonderful mathematician, 
I wish you would tell me the exact 
measure of three skips of a flea.” 

The impertinence of the Syracu- 
san put Antisthenes in a passion. 

“ Come, Philip,” he said, turning 
to the wit, who was no inconsider- 
able satirist in his way, “ cut up this 
fellow, root and branch—make a butt 
of him, as if he were chairman of 
the Beef-Steak Club, for I’m sure he 
richly deserves it. Come, what do 
you compare him to? Don’t you 
think he is a very ill-bred fellow ?” 

“1 do indeed,” said Philip, “ and 
so I dare say does every one pre- 
sent.” 

“ Hold,” said Socrates, “ methinks 
you are falling into the same fault 
yourselves, which you condemn so 
much in him.” 

“ Well,” said Philip, “ I hope there 
will be no offence in comparing him 
to a well-bred man.” 

“ The falsehood of such a compa- 
rison,’ returned Socrates, “ would 
be still more cutting than the other. 
‘ Praise undeserved is satire in dis- 
guise.’ ” 

“ Would you have me compare 
him to a scoundrel ?” 

“No, I would have you compare 
him to nobody.” : 

“ What! and sit mum as a Qua- 
ker ?” 

“ Better do that, my good friend 
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Philip, than say any thing which is 
better left unsaid.” 

And yet many people are weak 
enough, from some absurd scruples 
in the matter of chronology, to deny 
that this man was a Christian! We 
should like very much to hear a sen- 
timent or two like those of our friend 
Hermogenes, from the tribe of the 
“ unco guid,’ who reward them- 
selves for denying the good things 
of the world, by getting hold of as 
many of them as they can, and turn 
up their eyes with pity and con- 
tempt at the ignorance and benight- 
edness of a heathen who speaks 
thus. 

“Tt is your turn now, my dear 
Hermogenes, to tell us why you 

ride yourself upon your friends. 
hey. are marquises or earls, no 

doubt, for you are rather a bit of a 
tuft-hunter,—perhaps even the lady 
patronesses of Almack’s” —— 

“No,” said Hermogenes. “They 
are the gods! If there is one thing 
on which all mankind are agreed— 
the savage in the wilderness, the 
philosopher in his study—it is this, 
that the gods are acquainted with 
the past, the present, and the future. 
For this cause altars are erected in 
all the habitable world, and sacri- 
fices offered to them to gain a know- 
ledge of their will. By this all man- 
kind confess that good and evil 
come only from the gods ; or where- 
fore pray to them to grant us bless- 
ings or deliver us from misfortunes ? 
Nowthese, the immortal gods whose 
power is as unbounded as their wis- 
dom—these are the friends I boast 
of—they guard me in darkness and 
in light—their eyes for ever fixed 
upon my actions—their protection 
for ever spread around me like a 
shield. They warn me by some se- 
cret impulse—they guide me by 
some heavenly dream. Neglect of 
their admonitions has often caused 
me regret—obedience to their com- 
mands has always filled me with sa- 
tisfaction.” ; 

_ “ Right, right, my dear Hermo- 
genes. But tell us, by ‘ what conju- 
ration and what mighty magic’ you 
have made these gods your friends ? 
What services have you rendered 
them to acquire their love and pro- 
tection ?” 

“ That, sir,” replied Hermogenes, 
* js done very easily, and costs me 
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ving some blessings at their hands, 
I sacrifice to their name, is not the 
very sacrifice their gift? I return 
them thanks for every thing they 
bestow ; and if I invoke them on any 
cccasion, it is with reverence and 
fear, with lips unpolluted by false- 
hood, and heart unconscious of de- 
ceit.”’ 

“ Your health, my admirable 
friend !” cried Socrates, in a rapture 
of admiration, and filling up a bum- 

r to his disciple, “ if the gods are 
indeed friends to such as you—and 
that they are, all Nature cries aloud 
through all her works—they must 
delight in virtue, and he whom they 
delight in must be happy.” 

Then turning round to the rest of 
the company, and filling his glass 
again, he said, “ And must we part 
without pouring out one libation to 
all powerful Love, whose empire is 
ancient as that of the eternal gods, 
and who still blooms on to outward 
eyes a child, glorious as when first 
he started into being, twinborn with 
Light and Beauty! To him whose 
— is unbounded and irresistible, 
and yet whose holiest dwelling-place 
and loftiest throne is the human 
heart. To us in a peculiar manner 
it is given to sing the praises of this 
divinity, since our souls have been 
touched by his influence with warm- 
er and purer feelings than enter into 
the bosoms of the profane. For my- 
self, I can recall no period of my life 
eT by his dominion. Char- 
mides, I know, has as many loves, 
se in a less dissolute manner,) 

an Don Giovanni. Xenophon is 
still, like the Irishman in the song, 


* The boy for bewitching them, 
Whether good-humour’d or coy.’; 


And which of us is ignorant how 
passionately Hermogenes is devoted 
to one sole, unchangeable mistress, 
studying only how to gain her; and 
who does not know that the mistress 
of his worship is Honour? Take no- 
tice only of the rye 4 of his tem- 
per, the warmth of his friendship, 
the liveliness of his manners, and 
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little. The praises I give them are 
not at all ees if, after retei- 
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then reflect, that, though he is thus 
loved and honoured by the gods, he 
is still no pharisaical pretender to 
superior worth, but has a sincere 

ection for his friends. Antisthe- 
nes, to be sure—is it possible that 
Antisthenes is the only one here in- 
sensible to love ?” 

“ No,” interrupted Antisthenes ; 
“ not insensible to love, for, in fact, 
my dear Socrates, I love you very 
sincerely.” 

* Oho!” said Socrates; “ I’m 
=~ ashamed of you, Antisthenes ; 
or it is very evident that you ad- 
mire me more, because I am a hand- 
some, genteel-looking fellow, and 
distingué, like the author of the Ex- 
quisites, than for any qualities you 
see in my mind, or pleasure you take 
in my conversation. I have often 
doubted whether there be two Ve- 
nuses, or only one. Perhaps, as has 
happened in the case of Jupiter, 
there are several different names 
given to this goddess, though all the 
time she is unchangeably the same. 
However this may be, I know that 
there is one Venus whose abode is 
earth, another whose home is hea- 
ven. Worship is paid to each, but 
upon different altars, in different 
temples, and with very different sa- 
crifices. One, the terrestrial Ve- 
nus, is worshipped with grovelling 
thoughts and low desires ; the other, 
with purity of soul and holiness of 
life. One inspires us with the love 
ef the body only; the other gives 
rise to noble sentiments, to generous 
friendship, and to an undying thirst 
of fame. This then is the Love in 
whose honour our libation is now 
poured. Gentlemen, we’ll drink 
* Love to those who love us.’ Hip, 
hip—hurra.” 

And thus was concluded the sup- 
ro oa | at Callias’s villa; for short- 
y after this the company separated, 
having had a night of admirable con- 
versation—(the rest of which the 
reader may find in the choicest 
Greek)—and went back to Athens, 
en on to find that so great, and so 
good, and so wise a man, was nei- 
ther vain, nor pompous, nor over- 
bearing. 
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GILPIN ON LANDSCAPE-GARDENING,* 


Tuis is an extremely amusing, in- 
structive, and unassuming volume ; 
written in general in a very easy and 
colloquial style, and displaying much 
taste and = sense upon the sub- 
jects of which it treats. The writer 
is the son of the late Sauric Gilpin, 
Esq., R.A., one of the most spirited 
and elegant animal-painters of his 
time, and nephew and godson to the 
Rev. William Gilpin, from whom he 
received his education, while the 
former kept the Cheam School. The 
family appear to have had a long 

redilection for art, as the grand- 
ather, Captain Gilpin, was a very 
tolerable painter, and amused a long 
retired life at Carlisle (his native 
city) by the efforts of his pencil. Of 
the genius of his youngest son, the 
academician, we have already spo- 
ken; and on the taste and accom- 
—— of the elder, the Rev. 
Villiam Gilpin, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to dwell, as his Tours to the 
Lakes, &c., with their simple and 
elegant illustrations, have been long 
favourite works with every reader 
of judgment and discernment. He 
had the merit of being one of the 
earliest, if not the first English wri- 
ter, who drew the attention of his 
countrymen to the hitherto-unex- 
plored charms of his native land, and 
who led them to employ a portion 
of their time and affluence, which 
had previously been almost exclu- 
sively lavished. on foreign climes, in 
acquiring a knowledge of the beau- 
ties and advantages, which an indul- 
gent Providence had showered on 
their own happy island. Curiosity 
and the spirit of investigation thus 
excited, eventually produced the 
most beneficial effects upon the 
whole community, and perhaps to 
this apparently simple cause may be 
attributed many of the rapid im- 
aries that have taken place in 
ritain, during the last fifty years, in 
several of the arts of civilized life. 
The crowd of fashionable tourists 
who yearly visited the northern parts 


of the kingdom, after the appearance 
of the Rev. Mr Gilpin’s writings, 
quickly led to considerable improve- 
ment in the public roads, and other 
channels of communication. Bridges 
were built, canals were projected, 
and internal commerce became more 
widely extended. The wild and so- 
litary banks of the northern lakes 
were soon thickly studded with the 
summer villas and more permanent 
residences of the nobility and gentry, 
and the nearly desert wastes of ages 
were rapidly transformed, as if by 
magic, into one continued scene of 
gaiety and ornamented luxuriance. 
Nor did these multiplied advantages 
stop here; the spirit of investiga- 
tion, once aroused, gradually impel- 
led travellers of taste and research 
to extend their views to the sister 
kingdom of Scotland, where like 
causes, producing similar effects, 
greatly tended to cement an union 
and amicable feeling between the 
two nations, which has finally rooted 
out the mutual cage ag and preju- 
dices that for a long time previously 
had existed, to the incalculable dis- 
advantage of both countries. As 
time progresses, equal benefits, ari- 
sing from parallel causes, it is to be | 
hoped, may have their influence in 
softening the animosities, and in 
healing the divisions that unfortu- 
nately have so long subsisted be- 
tween Great re pee —_ a im- 
portant inte. t of the empire, 
which patene bei alone be annihi- 
lated by a closer and more intimate 
intercourse between the inhabitants 
of the respective kingdoms. 

We have been led into this digres- 
sion from a desire to shew how 
causes, apparently inadequate in 
themselves, may be productive of the 


_most extensive national advantages. 


When the Rev. Mr Gilpin sat down 
to write his works, he probably was 
far from anticipating the important 
improvements to which they were to 
lead. Pleased with the scenery he 
had explored, he was merely anxious 
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to:place, before his countrymen the 
result of his. researches ; and being 

ifted by nature with great taste and 
eeling, and possessing considerable 
powers for description and delinea- 
tion,* he was hence enabled to place 
his subjects in the most agreeable 
and attractive point of view. His 
works, in consequence, were almost 
universally read among the class of 
society for which they were written, 
and have finally been productive of 
results which have rarely attended 
any other effort, originally designed 
for little more than recreation and 
amusement. But it is time to return 
to our author, and to the considera- 
tion of his work. 

Few men ever brought to any pro- 
fession a larger share of natural en- 
dowments, and of cultivated talents, 
than are united in Mr Gilpin, for the 


employment to which he has finally . 


devoted his attention. Educated un- 
der his uncle’s eye, he seems to have 
imbibed from him much of his taste 
and talent for observation, and ha- 
ving been brought up to the profes- 
sion of a water-colour landscape- 
painter, though he never had a mas- 
ter, far surpassed him in the practi- 
cal as well as in the theoretical parts 
of the art. His natural genius for 
landscape was of an high order, and 
his amiable and gentlemanlike man- 
ners, playful humour, and colloquial 
powers, raised him in early lite to 
very considerable practice in the pe- 
culiar department of the art which 
he had made the object of his selec- 
tion. Grace, clearness, lightness, 
and character, formed the elements 
of his style. No elaborate imitation 
of oils, no affectation of manner, no 
meretricious and extravagant con- 
trast of colour, deteriorated the 
chaste simplicity and artist-like feel- 
ing, which uniformly pervaded his 
works. In these respects he stood 
almost alone, and he may justly be 
considered as nearly the last of that 
race of artists which owed somewhat 
of its celebrity to the great and 
splendid genius of the ill-fated Co- 
zens. It is, however, much to be 
lamented, for the interests of art, 
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that during the whole of his career 
as a painter, Mr Gilpin should pro- 
bably have found it convenient to 
unite the prejudicial employment of 
the teacher with his more serious 
professional avocations,—a practice 
which, though common in certain 
departments of the profession, can 
never fail of proving extremely ad- 
verse to the attainment of first-rate 
excellence inany. Toa feeling and 
ardent mind like Mr Gilpin’s, we 
can suppose nothing more irksome 
than the dull uniformity of a teach- 
er’s occupation, or more destructive 
of his progress as an artist; yet, 
in spite of this drawback on his 
exertions, he always maintained 
high situation among his profes- 
sional brethren and with the public, 
at a time even when water-colour 
painting had altogether changed its 
established character for one, upon 
the merits of which it is not our 
present purpose to enter. About 
this period the Water-colour Society 
was formed, and received, during 
many successive years, a degree of 
fashionable patronage, and public 
encouragement, wholly unprece- 
dented in the annals of English art. 
Mr Gilpin was chosen the first pre- 
sident, an office which he held for 
twoyears. He was among the earliest 
and most distinguished of the con- 
tributors, and we well remember, in 
the first exhibition, two large draw- 
ings from his pencil of Irish scenery, 
which ranked high amidst the first 

roductions of that interesting and 

eautiful assemblage of native talent. 
About a year after this period he 
was induced to quit his profession, 
and to accept the office of profes- . 
sor of drawing at the military es- 
tablishment at Marlow, a situation 
which, from his past experience in 
teaching, as well as from his agree- 
able manners, he was eminently qua- 
lified to fill. Here he remained sta- 
tionary for some years, discharging 
the duties of his office with high cre- 
dit to his reputation and character, 
when, probably growing weary of 
the confinement and monotonous na- 
ture of his employment, he resigned 





* A short time previously to the death of the Rev. Mr Gilpin, his drawings were 
sold at Christie's for L.1700, which sum he employed in endowing a free school, at 
his parish of Boldre, of which his nephew (our author) is now senior trustee. 
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the situation, and having for several 
years previously studied the subject, 
gave his whole attention to the prac- 
tice of landscape-gardening,—a pur- 
suit which, perhaps, of all others, 
was most congenial to his general 
acquirements and habitual turn of 
mind. 

Having thus given a slight, though 
imperfect sketch of the life and pro- 

ess of the author, we proceed to the 
consideration of his work. Mr Gil- 
pin, in a few introductory pages, en- 
ters into his motives for offering his 
publication to the reader, and seems 
to apprehend that, by some persons, 
it may be deemed superfluous, after 
the essays of Sir Uvedale Price, and 
other works of a similar tendency, 
have so long been before the public. 
For our part, we entertain no such 
fear; but feel, on the contrary, dis- 
posed to believe that a work, under- 
taken on the principle which seems 
to have guided the author, was not 
only much wanted, but that it will 
be eagerly perused by every one 
who has a cottage and garden to 
adorn, or a mansion and extended 
domain to embellish. Essays on the 
nature of the picturesque, or on the 
general principles of taste, may be 
written to all eternity, and read to 
very little purpose by any one previ- 
ously unacquainted with the subject. 
It is the practical application of such 
principles, to all the varieties of 
place and circumstance, that forms 
the great desideratum, and it is this 
desideratum which it is the main ob- 
ject of Mr Gilpin’s book to supply. 
But upon this point we leave the 
author to speak for himself. 


“Tt will be remembered, that the 
authors I mention were none of them 
professional improvers; their observa- 
tions, therefore, however interesting they 
may be to those who are conversant with 
the subject, will be deficient in that gene- 
ral utility and practical information which 
is the object of the following pages; the 
merit of which, if they have any, will 
consist in opening the general principles 
of taste to those who have not studied 
the subject, and in thus enabling them to 
appreciate each the character of his own 
place, and the different schemes that may 
be suggested for its improvement, will 
afford a source of increasing variety and 
delight. . Agreeing fully with Sir Uve- 
dale Price in his estimate of the requisites 
necessary to form a just taste in land- 
scape-gardening, I am emboldened to 
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submit to the public my ideas upon the 
subject, having been bred to the study of 
landscape-painting in the first instance, 
and having for many years applied the 
principles of painting to the improve- 
ment of rural scenery.”—( Introduction, 
pp. vii. and viii.) 


The truth of these statements is 
too apparent to admit of argument. 
Taste is, probably, in no instance to 
be acquired, though, where it exists 
naturally, it admits of great cultiva- 
tion and improvement. Its province 
is to judge of the productions of ge- 
nius; but abstractedly viewed, it can 
originate nothing of itself, and, in- 
deed, may be regarded as a species 
of dead letter, in the absence of 
some object upon which it can ex- 
ercise its peculiar functions. Di- 
vested of taste, both the artist and 
the landscape-gardener would be, in 
a great measure, disqualified for the 
exercise of their respective employ- 
ments ; but without genius, and the 
practical means of rendering its in- 
ventions intelligible to the uninform- 
ed, every attempt at success, in 
either occupation, must prove abso- 
lutely abortive. It is the combina- 
tion of these remarkable and eminent 
qualities in the same individual, that 
can alone constitute the real artist — 
or the genuine landscape-gardener. 
In the latter capacity we know of 
no one whose naturai and acquired 
talents entitle him to greater confi- 
dence than Mr Gilpin, in all the de- 
partments of his arduous occupa- 
tion. His whole soul seems to be 
enthusiastically absorbed in his pro- 
fession ; and when actually engaged 
in its pursuit, it is exhilarating to ob- 
serve the spirit and rapidity with 
which he comprehends the character 
of the scene before him, and the fa- 
cility with which he detects imper- 
fections, a eongsr beauties, and sug- 
gests partial or more general altera- 
tions. We somewhat unwillingly 
agree with him in‘ the position, 
“taste, as connected with general 
feeling, is more or less subject to the 
influence of fashion,” (Introduction, 
page ix,) lest we may be supposed, 
in common with some writers, to 
confound two things in their nature 
so essentially opposed. Fashion de- 
rives its existence either from mo- 
mentary caprice, or from the ephe- 
meral love of distinction; while 
taste is based at} principles which 

c 
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have been found congenial to the 
ral feelings of man, in all times 
and in all circumstances. Taste may 
occasionally, and, indeed, frequently 
does, control the eccentricities of fa- 
shion, and keeps it within the bounds 
of toleration; but in no instance 
ought fashion to be allowed to sub- 
vert the genuine principles of taste. 
We fear that our author is some- 
what inoculated with the preceding 
heresy, when he seems to imagine 
that two diametrically opposite fa- 
shions in landscape-gardening can be 
made to amalgamate, so as to pro- 
duce in the eye of taste one harmo- 
nious and characteristic whole. As 
well might the painter attempt to 
unite, in the same picture, the daring 
and terrible style of Michael An- 
lo, with the affected graces and 
Gelicate forms of Guido Reni ; or, to 
borrow an illustration from Mr Gil- 
pin himself, to effect an union of 
style between the massive and em- 
bossed plate of former ages and the 
— simplicity of more modern 
production.* The fact is, we ima- 
gine that both styles were the off- 
spring of fashion, and possibly the 
principles of taste were not much 
consulted in the forming of either. 
It might surely, then, be more judi- 
cious to strive at inventing some- 
thing more novel and correct in its 
principle, than to form a species of 
composite style from materials, 
which, in themselves, are altogether 
discordant. We cannot then, in any 
respect, participate in the satisfaction 
expressed by Mr Gilpin, that the 
* time is approaching when Sir Uve- 
dale Price’s prophecy will be accom- 
plished, in the union of the excellen- 
cies of the twosystems of” landscape- 
gardening, (Introduction, p. x,) con- 
vinced as we feel that the effect of 
such an union must directly tend to 
the destruction of whatever is desi- 
rable in either system, and have the 
effect of rendering any scene, on 
which the experiment is tried, one 
confused mass of ill-assorted and in- 
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congruous parts. After all, however, 
we are inclined to belieye that the 
passage which has called forth the 
above remarks may have resulted 
more from inadvertence than from 
erroneous principle, since we find, 
in the very next paragraph, the fol. 
lowing sensible and judicious re- 
marks :-— 


* As the embellishments that surround 
the country residences of England are ex- 
tended over a much wider range than 
formerly, their influence on the general 
character of the country must be propor- 
tionately increased. It is highly desi- 
rable, then, that these embellishments 
should be founded on the principles of 
true taste; which, as the Essays + be- 
fore alluded to have abundantly proved, 
is only to be perfected by the united 
Study of nature and the works of the best 
landscape-painters. A taste thus formed, 
can alone produce that variety which the 
natural character of each place will sug- 
gest to an eye conversant with the prin- 
ciples of composition; whilst he, who is 
unacquainted with those principles, must 
be in danger of repeating the same 
scheme of operation, with little or no 
relation to the character of the different 
places to which it is applied.’’—(Intro- 
duction, pp. x. xi.) 


The first chapter of Mr Gilpin’s 
work is devoted to “ Practical Hints 
on Landscape-Gardening ;” and we 
must do him the justice to say, that, 
with one exception, we have seldom 
seen any subject treated with great- 
er perspicuity, taste, and judgment. 
It would be difficult to make a se- 
lection of any individual passage 
that could afford our readers a just 
idea of the merit of the chapter, and 
it would be unfair towards the work 
to give very copious extracts; but 
we particularly recommend to the 
attention of every one about to en- 
gage, either in the building of a man- 
sion, or in the laying out of plea- 
sure-grounds, the excellent remarks 
on these subjects contained in the 
few pages before us. We subjoin, 
however, the following extract, as it 





* Mr Gilpin appears to forget that the present rejection of the meagre style in 
plate, in favour of the embossed one of older periods, is merely the substituting one 
fashion to another. No unnatural union of the two styles being attempted in the 
present day, we have simply come back to the fashion of our ancestors. The illus- 
tration, therefore, appears to possess very little analogy with the mingling of styles, 
which he seems desirous of recommending in landscape-gardening. 

+ Essays by Sir Uvedale Price, 
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not only seems to corroborate some 
of our foregoing observations, but 
also, a8 it appears to prove that Mr 
Gilpin, in his practice at least, if not 
always in his theory, adheres to the 
principles we have endeavoured to 
advocate :— 


“ The judicious improvement of any 
place must rest upon the natural or ac- 
quired character of the place itself. I 
say acquired character, because many 
places may be found where the natural 
character has been superseded by plant~- 
ing and other decorations of such long 
standing as forbids their removal, and di- 
rects future improvement to harmonize 
with the existing state of things. Im- 
provement may be classed under two 
leading heads, formation and removal. 
The former will be more especially re- 
quisite in the decorations of a new place, 
the latter in the correction of an old one.”’ 
—Pp. 1,2, 


Here, then, we find no union of 
the old and more modern style re- 
commended. On the contrary, it is 
laid down as an invariable rule, that 
we are to consult the general cha- 
racter of the place in every pro- 
jected alteration. If parts are to be 
laid open, others concealed, and 
some to be added to, still it must be 
accomplished in the same style, and 


- as nearly as possible upon the same 


rinciples, as those which probably 
influenced the original designer of 
the plan. 
The embellishments of the Cot- 
e Ornée must not be jumbled 
with those adapted to the castle, or 
to the manorial building; nor must 
the meagre style of more modern 
invention be intruded into the state- 
ly and somewhat formal one so ge- 
nerally adopted by our ancestors ; 
nay, in the formation of an entirely 
new place, even the artist would do 
well to observe, with the strictest 
attention, the prevailing character of 
the scene upon which his ingenuity 
is to be exercised, and endeavour to 
adapt all his improvements in such 
& manner as will best correspond 
with the leading features of the 
place ; and thus enable him to con- 
ceal the highest refinement of art, 
by conveying the impression of the 
whole having simultaneously sprung 
from the “ virgin fancy” of, ature 
herself. We are well aware of the 
rare union of talent, taste, and ge- 
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nius, necessary to produce 80 desi« 
rable a consummation; but we feel 
fully convinced that any one com- 
petently owes with these qualities 
will find himself equal to the under- 
taking, if, following the advice of 
our author, he will discard all sys 
tems from his view, and unceasingly 
have recourse to the study of Nature, 
and to the works of the most cele» 
brated landscape-painters. 

Mr Gilpin divides scenery ot ) 
the grand, the romantic, the beauti- 
ful, the picturesque, and the rural; 
and we feel inclined to agree with 
him in the general propriety of his 
classification; but do not quite com- 

rehend his meaning when he in- 
orms us that the “romantic is 
wrought upon a smaller scale than 
the grand.” If he mean magnitude 
in the parts that go to the creation 
of a scene of the latter description, 
we may feel in some measure in- 
clined to agree with him; but if he 


* speak in reference to the wholé 


scene, then we do not exactly see 
why the romantic should not require 
“as wide a field of action as the grand 
itself ; for space perhaps is an idea 
more inseparably connected with the 
former than with the latter quality. 
Thus, a single rock or mountain may 
in itself form a grand object, though 
divested of almost every accompani- 
ment; but we can scarcely form a 
distinct notion of the romantic unat- 
tended by a variety of circumstances 
all requiring much space for their 
developement. The one is, in many 
instances, a simple idea; the other, 
for the most part, an highly complex 
one. Again, Mr Gilpin tells us that 
“ intricacy seems the leading feature 
of the romantic.” That it may be 
a leading one, we readily admit, but 
we suspect ‘that the blending of a 
variety of natural and other objects 
in extended and apparently artless 
succession, forms the great charm 
and chief ingredient of the romantic. 
It appears occasionally to admit of 
the grand, the beautiful, the pictu- 
resque, and perhaps, though very 
sparingly, of the rural; but every 
trace of familiarity, or common- 
place, must be sedulously avoided, 
or kept out of sight. Such, it seems 
to us, is the Ps sae character of the 
scenery so richly and so forcibly de- 
scribed by Ariosto and Tasso, a 


nd, 
above all, by Spenser, Similar ob-_) 








78 
servations may also be made upon 
‘many? of the best landscapes of 
Titian; Bourdon, the two Poussins, 
and upon those of Wilson, Salvator, 
and Julio Romano ; for, barbarous as 
we frequently find the execution of 
the last-named artist, he occasionally 
exceeds the others in what may be 
almost termed the antediluvian wild- 
ness of his scenery. After all, per- 
haps, from the general character of 

tlish landscape, any attempt to 
create the romantic would, in nine 
cases out of ten, prove rather a peril- 
ous experiment; for the nature of 
the country almost precludes the 

bability of success. It abounds, 
Indeed, in the beautiful, the pictu- 
resque, and the rural; but the su- 
blime, the » or the romantic, 
are confin rs small pean of the 
kingdom, perhaps nearly so, to its 
northern aa western frontiers. We 
are therefore inclined to believe, 
that, acme | speaking, attempts at 
this style in England should be un- 
‘ en with considerable caution, 
Jest, in striving to soar into the re- 
gions of romance, we might find our- 
wae groping in the ¢rickeries of the 


Some excellent remarks follow on 
what is technically termed the “ Ap- 
h,” which appear to us to place 
this important feature in landscape 
gardening in a clearer and more 
practical point of view than we re- 
member to have ever before seen it 
———. * An approach,” ob- 
serves Mr Gilpin, “ should appear to 
be an unstudied road to the house,” 
(page 21), its character varying with 
t of the residence to which it 
leads, and which character will 
chiefly depend upon its /ength, or on 
its embellishments. The former does 
not seem to be of equal consequence 
with the latter, from several circum- 
stances and instances adduced by 
the author ; but, upon these topics, 
he must again speak for himself :— 


~ © By the embellishments of an ap- 
proach,” he observes, “ I mean the trees 
and undergrowth that adorn it. These 
~ embellishments, then, ought, I conceive, 
"€¢6 be in'unison with the scene. In dri- 
‘ving ‘through a park interspersed with 
“Sgplisses'of wood, natural groups of trees, 
fend ‘thickets of thorn, ‘holly, &c., we do 
Shote to meet with) laurels,:portu- 
b other materinls of w shrubbery ; 
° gach cases I cannot /buti feel them 
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utterly misplaced. The gatdenér has no 
business in the park. But at the cottage 
ornée, its limited domain and general 
character not admitting the masses and 
groups of park scenery, the aid of shrubs 
may be allowed, restricting them, how- 
ever, to the more sober classes, princi- 
pally evergreens, leaving the gayer varie- 
ties to heighten the beauty and interest 
of the pleasure-ground, properly so call- 
ed. I would have no flowers, nor any 
thing that apparently required the gar- 
dener’s care beyond neatness of keeping; 
let the evergreens trail upon the lawn, 
and no mould be seen. To the introduc- 
tion of exotics in an approach of enlarged - 
scale I confess myself most hostile; ha- 
ving witnessed the approach even to a 
palace-like mansion carried through miles 
of shrubbery; and in other ‘places have 
seen what is scarcely Jess objectionable, 
the approach through the wild scenery of 
a natural wood, spotted and disfigured by 
patches of shrubs and flowers. I cer- 
tainly should never so decorate an ap- 
proach. If I find one so treated, where 
time has in some degree softened the in- 
congruity, by giving freedom and rugged- 
ness to the materials, I deal with it the 
best I may, judging it in this, as in most 
other cases, safer to make the best of 
what I find, than risk the alternative of 
a radical reform. Sometimes, indeed, 
the natural character of the place will 
warrant the extermination of exotics so 
misplaced ; in other situations, such a re- 
moval would materially injure the scene- 
ry, as in one of the lines of approach at 
Oatlands, which passes through a narrow 
hollow way, and where time and acci- 
dent have so united the shrubs with the 
higher trees, that any attempt to remove 
them would totally destroy the beauty of 
the whole. Hollies, of course, are not 
included in the foregoing remarks, as they 
are the growth of the forest as well as 
the ornament of the shrubbery.” Pp. 
24—26. 


From the “ approach” our author 
proceeds to the consideration of the 
more difficult task of arranging, with 
taste and propriety, what is usually 
denominated the dress-ground, and 
the scenery beyond it, “ in the:uni- 
ting of which into one harmonious 
whole lies the great art of improve- 
ment, properly so called.” He di- 


vides composition, in landscape, into 

three distinct parts, namely, the dis- 

tance; the middle distance, and: the 
foreground. The first»ofi these is 
commonly, qarond the, reach, of, the 
dmproyer;, 


it, may be, made to 
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contribute greatly to the beauty ofa 
scene, by a judicious and tasteful 
mode of treating the two other parts, 
which are more generally under our 
control. In almost every extensive 
and distant prospect, it is most likely 
that several portions of it may be 
greatly inferior to others, either in 
point of natural beauty, or as they 
may respect the leading features of 
the place. In such cases, the great 
object of the improver should be, to 
endeavour, by planting, or by some 
other means, in the middle, or in the 
foreground, to remove from obser- 
vation those parts which are un- 
sightly, or which interfere with the 
prevailing character of the scene, 
and, by these means, give an addi- 
tional value and increased effect to 
those beauties which he is desirous 
to retain. In these proceedings, the 
office of the improver is pretty nearly 
allied to that of the landscape-painter 
when engaged in painting an original 
conception ; with this difference only, 
that the painter has to invent the 
whole of his design, while the land- 
scape-gardener has merely to adapt 
his improvements and embellish- 
ments toa scene which he, in a great 
measure, finds already formed to his 
hands. In both instances, the same 
taste, the same judgment, we had 
almost said the same invention,’ are 
necessarily requisite ; and we are by 
no means sure, that the difficulties 
that surround the improver are not 
nearly on a par with those which 
encompass the painter; just upon 
the same principle that the historical 
artist finds it less onerous to depend 
solely on his own “yas of design, 
than to insert with propriety into 
one of his compositions a figure, or a 
group, borrowed from the work even 
of a superior genius. But to return. 
We have long been of opinion, that 
the love of an unbroken and exten- 
sive distance, of which some persons 
are so deeply enamoured, is calcu- 
lated to preduce much mischief, in 
relation to the placing of a residence, 
and in the arrangement of its embel- 
lishments; and are glad to learn, 
from the owe | somewhat ludi- 
crous stery, that the sentiments of 
Mr Gilpin so entirely coincide on 
the subject with our own preconcei- 
ved notions. ilT 


~ * Some’ ‘years ago," ‘says’ the aiithor, 


rd. ‘visited a very picturesque spot, »pon 
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which an: appropriate house: was; then 
building. It was a.varied,icnoll, coyened 
with full-grown wood ; the opeuings here 
and there carried the eye across a valley 
adorned with the winding reaches of the 
Thames, to a rich. distance beyond. 
Through one of these openings a distant 
spire was happily, I should rather. say 
unhappily, seen. A visitor acquain 
with the geography of the country, f 
whom the owner of the house pointed 
out this fortunate circumstance, informed 
him that he might, if he chose it, see 
from his lawn seven churches, by remo- 
ving the trees that hid them. In an‘evil 
hour he listened to the tempter, and 
when, some time after, in passing through 
the neighbourhood, I called, in expectd- 
tion of seeing what had been so happily 
begun as successfully completed, I found 
the proprietor seated on a bare’ lawn, 
contemplating through a telescope™ his 
seven churches. I have stated a literal 
fact, and, I fear, not a solitary instance, 
in which the love of prospect. has-tri- 
umphed over taste, comfort, and conveni- 
ence.”——Pp. 29, 30. ; 

As the improvement of the middle 
distance must mainly depend upon 
the extent of the domain to be’em- 
bellished, Mr Gilpin very properly 
places his chief reliance on the fore- 
ground, as the im t scene of 
operation; but here again, for the 
reasons we have before assigned, we 
are compelled to withhold our assent 
to his declared plan, “ of res 
from destruction all that is worthy 
to be retained in the old system, and 
in uniting it with all that is worthy 
of adoption in the new,”—Note, p. 
35,—as such an union, in so faras 
it relates to the two systems, can pro- 
duce nothing but incongruity and 
monstrosity. It would be like en- 
grafting the leg of the Apollo, or the 

enus, upon the horses of Michael 
Angelo! Both systems may-have ~ 
their respective merits; but the voice 
of Taste and Nature forbids them to 
approximate. We love, we venerate 
the proud baronial castles,-and ‘the 
lordly mansions of our ancestors— 
we admire the vastness and daring 
irregularity of their deslen-Tige 
richness of their ornaments, and the 
stately embellishments of wood and 
water, and terrace and avenue, by 


which they are commonly acc 

nied. They were suited to, the 
raeter of: their eet enishan}a 
times in which they ands 
-be: carefully preserved, inoan /mnsd~ 
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phisticated state, as proud memo- 
rials of ages which are probably 
more to be regretted by the poet, 
than by the judicious historian of 
‘modern date. It is not our wish 
to enter into the comparison, which 
‘the author has drawn between the 
ancient and more recent style of 
Landscape -Gardening; but if we 





‘must make a choice between the. 


one and the other, we decidedly pre- 
fer the former, with all its formality 
‘and occasional bad taste; the only 
thing, however, we contend for, is, 
that when repairs, additions, or im- 
provements become needful, they 
should be made in the same spirit, 
and on a corresponding principle, 
with those which apparently guided 
the oo of the original design- 
er. litude, stateliness, and gran- 
deur, are the chief attributes of the 
style of past ages. Insipidity, mea- 
greness, and the affectation of nature, 
‘when most widely departing from 
her simplicity and truth, character- 
ise the more modern style, which 
perhaps, where time can be allowed, 
s however more susceptible of cor- 
rection and improvement than the 
ancient one, from the general ab- 
sence of all methodical plan in its 
‘design. Among many other taste- 
‘less novelties and errors of the mo- 
dern style, it introduced the exotics, 
and the shrubs of the pleasure 
‘ground, into park scenery, “ spotted 
the flat and insipid lawn with dis- 
“tinct shrubs, without connection or 
-design,” and finally, as our author 
‘expresses it, “at one fell swoop,” 
cast down walls, terraces, and balus- 
trades, and left the solitary and an- 
cient marision to mourn, as it were, 
‘over the destruction of its old re- 
tainers, and to “ wonder how the 
devil it got there.” Such will ever 
be the result of an attempt to unite 
systems, in themselves wholly dissi- 
‘milar. But let us not be misunder- 
stood ; though we disapprove of Mr 
Gilpin’s theory, we are far from ob- 
“Jecting to his praetics, which is com- 
monly grounded on the most correct 
et es of taste ; and we should be 
‘sorry indeed to dissent from the ex- 
‘cellent reflections contained in the 
following extract, as well as in many 
other parts of his book. 
an on ee iety, I mean that harmony 
_ which should invariably exist between 
the mansion and its accompaniments ; 
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and if it be true that external objects af. 
fect us by the impression which they 
make on the senses, and by the reflec. 
tions which they suggest to the mind, 
how essential is it that the accompani- 
ments and decorations of the old system 
should be maintained around the building 
to which they have been united, perhaps 
for centuries ! Whoever has visited Powis 
Castle, (as complete in its parts as it is 
interesting as a whole,) may form some 
idea of the violence that would have been 
done both to the senses and the mind, 
had the improvement been there effected 
which Sir Uvedale Price so feelingly de- 
scribes, and so justly condemns.” —Pp, 
37, 38. 


All this appears to us to be most 
judicious and admirable; but why 
will Mr Gilpin embarrass himself 
with a theory, against which his taste 
and good sense are so constantly 
forcing him to rebel? In the absence 
of the pleasing illustrations which 
adorn the work, as well as from our 
limited space, it is impossible for us 
to enter into many general direc- 
tions and detached criticisms, on 
individual mansions and pleasure 
grounds, which the author has been 
employed to improve, or which have 
fallen under the extensive range of 
his observation; but we can safely 
recommend them to the attention of 
our readers, as abounding in in- 
stances of good taste, correct feel- 
ing, and sound principles of art. To 
those proprietors who are desirous 
of becoming the improvers of their 
own estates, we would particularly 
point out the sensible advice con- 
tained in the subjoined extract, which 
has impressed us the more, from ha- 
ving occasionally witnessed the mis- 
chief that has arisen from the preci- 
pitate removal of trees, which it 
would require the lapse of many 
years to replace. 

“The first caution, then,” says the 
author, “that I would suggest to a per- 
son not conversant with the study of Jand- 
scape, is, nut to remove any tree from the 
foreground till he has accurately observed 
the effect in winter, as well as in summer. 
Secondly, not to take away a tree merely 
upon account of its insignificance, nor 
even its ugliness; as the beauty of the 
group may be mainly influenced by that 
very tree. Thirdly, not to seek yariety 
in the group from the difference of the 
trees which compose it, so much as from 
the form of the whole, I would also 


‘suggest that round-headed trees are more 
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picturesque than pointed ones; though, 
particularly in connexion with buildings, 
the latter have frequently a good effect ; 
and, in some cases, are most essentially 
useful. There is, I conceive, scarcely 
any tree that may not be advantageously 
used in the various combinations of form 
and colour; and, as immediately connect- 
ed with buildings, I must say that the 
Lombardy poplar appears to me to be 
unjustly condemned; inasmuch as we 
have no tree that so well supplies the 
place of the cypress, in contrasting the 
horizontal lines of masonry, and giving 
occasional variety to the outline of the 
group. Portman Square affords an ex- 
ample in point; the horizontal lines of 
the houses on each side being broken and 
contrasted by the Lombardy poplars in 
the plantations; while the plantations 
themselves derive consequence and va- 
riety from the pointed form and superior 
height of the poplars; as, therefore, we 
cannot command the cypress of Italian 
growth, we find the Lombardy poplar its 
best representative.” —P. 49—51. 


We have but one objection to offer 
to the whole of this advice, which 
we the more particularly notice, as 
it strikes us as nearly the only in- 
stance of incorrect taste that occurs 
throughout the whole work. That 
the Lombardy poplar may be of ser- 
vice occasionally, in giving height, 
consequence, and variety to a planta- 
tion, in which trees of a different de- 
scription oceupy its outward bound- 
aries, we by no means are inclined to 
dispute; but, when employed in con- 
trasting the horizontal lines of ma- 
sonry, and unaided by trees of a dif- 
ferent character, they are surely ex- 
ceedingly misplaced; since, from 
their generally upright figure, the 
only effect they can produce when 
80 situated, must be a succession of 
right angles, the frequent recurrence 
of which ought to be studiously 
avoided in every composition; un- 
less, indeed, extraordinary severity of 
character should be the object in 
view. The same objection holds 
good with respect to the cypress, 
which from its ninepin like shape, 
appears to us to be nearly as faulty 
as the poplars when employed in an- 
swering a similar purpose. Perhaps 
our readers may more readily com- 
prehend our meaning, as it regards 
the poplar, by referring to the upper 
sketch, F lar by Mr Gilpin, in’ the 
illustration facing page 50 of his work. 


With these observations we nearly 
conclude our remarks on MrGilpin’s 
mode of treating the dress-ground ; 
we regret that any difference of opi- 
nion should have arisen between us 
on this, or any other topic; for sepa- 
rate his theory from his practice, and 
he is generally entitled to our sub- 
missive respect. We know not whe- 
ther he has ever been employed upon 
the formation of an entirely new 
place; but the comprehensive, de- 
tailed, and picturesque view he takes 
of this part of his subject, renders 
us anxious to meet him on ground, 
where, unshackled by contendip 
systems, full scope will be afforded 
him for the display of those re- 
sources, with which art and nature 
have so richly endowed him—such 
opportunities cannot, in these times 

erhaps, be of frequent occurrence ; 
but we will fearlessly venture to 
predict, that, whenever the occasion 
shall present itself, he will discharge 
the duties thus imposed upon him, 
in a manner that will add lustre to 
his reputation, and afford the highest 
satisfaction to his employer. 

On the management of flower- 
beds, when connected with the dress- 

round, we speak with considerable 
diffidence, having never seen them 
treated by any one in a manner ex- 
actly corresponding with our own 
notions on the subject. Fully agree- 
ing with the author, that “ when 
flower-beds are component parts of 
the dress-ground they must be made 
amenable to the rules of composi- 
tion,’—p. 60, we yet cannot quite 
approve of the illustration given of 
this  agrsige cd 62. The lower 
sketch is certainly a great improve- 
ment upon the upper one; but 
the effect of the former appears to 
us to be rather “spotty,” without 
much connexion between the dif- 
ferentparts,and without large masses, 
into which (to use the language of 
the painter) the smaller ones are re- 
solved. Here also we must. again 
enter our protest against the em- 
ploying poplars, or poplar-like forms, 
as connecting links in the composi- 
tion. They are entirely forte to 
the character of the scene, and are, 
in themselves, neither graceful nor 
ornamental, 

In constructing a flower-garden, 
of the species in estion, {for we 
‘agree with Mr Gilpin, that, i one 
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“ properly so called, flowers must 
hold an undivided sway,”) great 
care and taste appear requisite in 
conducting the eye, by nice grada- 
tions, from the splendid and spark- 
ling hues of the flower-beds on the 
lawn, to the different points of juuc- 
tion with the dress-ground. This 
may probably be best effected by 
the aid of flowering shrubs and 
other exotics ; taking care, however, 
to place those which blossom more 
immediately in contact with the 
flower-beds, and insensibly mingling 
a larger portion of the unflowering 
ones, as the scene of operation ap- 
roaches the limits of the shrub- 
ry, or dress-ground ; somewhat on 
the principle to be observed in the 
disposition of a well-composed nose- 
y. Where the borders of the beds, 
in imitation of stone, are employed, 
we think that “ orange trees,” or 
other curious plants, plaeed in hand- 
some and ornamental tubs or vases, 
so as to lead the eye, by an almost 
imperceptible connexion, from one 
bed to another, might have an ex- 
tremely pleasing effect; but we doubt 
their admissibility where the first- 
mentioned accompaniment is omit- 
ted. It has sometimes occurred to 
us, that, in an extensive lawn, in 
which flower-beds are admitted, a 
echo | effect might perhaps be ob- 
tained by an arrangement of the dif- 
ferent coloured flowers, in a manner 
somewhat analogous with the prin- 
ciple adopted, in their best works, 
by the most skilful colourists. This 
is accomplished by artfully contrast- 
ing the warmer and more vivid co- 
lours with those of a cooler and 
more retiring quality; always re- 
membering, that each positive colour 
should have its large and appropriate 
bed, or mass, into which the smaller 
ones of similar hues might be resol- 
ved; so as to produce a well balan- 
ced whole, over which harmony and 
variety should hold an undivided 
sway. We venture to give this idea 
merely as a hint, though we think 
something of the kind, if judiciously 
executed, might create an effect 
tly superior to any one that can 
expected to arise from the com- 
mon mode in practice of jumbling a 
variety of flowers together of dis- 
cordant hues, without the least re- 
to composition, or to general 
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Mr Gilpin’s ideas on the manage- 


ment of gravel-walks appear to- be 
very judicious. The latter are: in- 
deed a species of necessary evil, 
which must be tolerated for the sake 
of convenience and comfort; and 
the great consideration for the im- 
prover, is to render them as little 
offensive to the general effect of the 
pleasure-ground, as their nature and 
material will possibly admit. In or- 
der to accomplish this, he observes, 


“ The line of walk should, I conceive, 
be regulated by the size and circumstan- 
ces of the place. And first, of whatever 
extent the grounds may be, I would ne- 
ver carry the walk round the boundary ; 
nothing, as I have before observed, is to 
my feeling so insipid as a long continued 
sweep; and the hanging’ perpetually on 
the boundary, by betraying the real di- 
mensions of the place, destroys all idea 
of extent as effectually as it does that of 
variety. Whoever has seen the pleasure 
groundat Caversham, (laid out by Brown,) 
cannot but perceive what an improvement 
it would be to wind the walk amongst 
the noble trees and rich masses of shrubs, 
which now trails its monotonous course 
by the side of the sunk fence.” —P. 64, 


In addition to the foregoing, some 
valuable hints upon the same topic 
are scattered through several suc- 
cessive pages, in the course of which 
he particularly instances Danesfield, 
as forming the ‘happiest illustration 
of the practice he is desirous to re- 
commend. 

Having now brought his remarks 
on the planting and other decorations 
of the dress-ground to a conclusion, 
the author next proceeds to consider 
the nature of the fences by which it 
is to be “ protected from the cattle 
that graze the pasture whence it has 
been taken ;” a subject of singular 
difficulty in itself, and which has 
been rendered infinitely more ob- 
scure by the conflicting opinions of 
writers, who, in most instances, ap- 
pear to have brought only a very 
slender stock of information to bear 
upon the question, and still Jess of 
reason or consistency. Among the 
latter, it is not, however, our wish to 
include Mr Gilpin, who, though he 
may possibly have failed in esta- 


blishing any general and permanent 
—e of his own, has’ neverthe- 
ess, we think, effectually combated 
the errors of those to whom he is 
opposed; and has adopted sin hig 
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prestiontptnntrosts course to be 
pursued, by modifying the character 
of his fences eeably to the cir- 
cumstances of the place. he is em- 
ployed to improve. At all times, in- 
deed, he seems to contemplate the 
scene in which he is engaged with 
the comprehensive and experienced 
eye of an accomplished landscape- 

sinter, and never, for an instant, 
oses sight of those leading principles- 
of art which ought uniformly to di- 
rect the operations of every one en- 
aged in his difficult occupation. We 
cannot perhaps better terminate our 
observations on the foregoing sub- 
ject, than by quoting the following 
passage. 

* To sum up, in few words, my ideas 
upon the subject of fences:—I hold it 
imperious that a manorial house, either 
of ancient or modern date, should be se- 
parated from the pasture by a wall." I 
think it agreeable to good taste, that a 
Grecian, Italian, or any other pile of suf- 
ficient character or magnitude, should 
also be thus accompanied. In cases 
where this accompaniment is not requi- 
site, or cannot well be applied, I prefer a 
more solid fence to a flimsy one ; and a 
sunk fence I hold to be totally irrecon- 
cilable to a shadow of taste. It will be 
remembered, I am speaking of the divi- 
sion between the dress-ground and the 
pasture beyond it. To more remote 
situations, where it may be desirable to 
remove a hedge, and yet retain the divi- 
sion of the grounds, the least visible se- 
parating line will be the best adapted to 
the purpose, and a sunk fence may be as 
good as any other. It will also be re- 
membered, that I am recommending a 
wall only where the dress-lawn is seen in 
conjunction with the pasture. 

“ Before we quit this subject, it may 
be useful to notice an arrangement of Mr 
Brown’s, as destrucfive of cheerfulness as 
it is destitute of taste, viz. the enclosing 
by a sunk fence a large portion of ground 
beyond the dress lawn, (from which it is 
separated by the same expedient), and 
planting both the sides, while the remote 
front is left open to admit the distant 
view, Within this sunk fence, but on 
the outside of the plantation, a monoto- 
nous walk leads you round tlie confines 
of this cheerless patch of coarse grass, 
which, being neither ornamented nor fed, 
is,intended as an apparent continuation 
of the, velyet turf surrounding the man- 
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theory and praeticein the art of gard 
ing, I think, is scarcely tobe met, 

I trust this arrangement, is improyed, 
Woolterton in Norfolk, and at Kickleaton 
near Woodstock, by substituting a ter- 
race, and carrying the walk in a varied 
line through the plantation, now grown 
into fine trees, and by the planting of 
groups of ornamental shrubs in the en- 
closure at the one place, and at the other 
by throwing it open to the sheep, accord- 
ing to the different circumstances of 
each.”’—=Pp. 85, 86. 


In the course of the foregoing re- 
marks, we have occasionally found 
it necessary, in the exercise of our 
function, to dissent from Mr Gilpin 
upon several topics, perhaps of mi- 
nor importance, but we are at en 
arrived at aportionof his work which 
demands our most unqualified ap- 
probation. Warm as is our admira- 
tion of the taste and talent which 
generally pervade the publication be- 
ore us, we are free to confess that 
his chapter upon “Planting” has 
greatly surpassed any thing we had 
anticipated from his pen. The sub- 
ject is, in itself, an arduous one, and, 
besides its inherent difficulty, Mr 
Gilpin, inadvocating his opinions, has 
had to contend with several practi- 
sed and adverse writers, whose dex- 
terity and ingenuity are perhaps 
more to be commended, than their 
regard for candour and fidelity, Yet 
in spite of the fearful odds, thus mar- 
shalled in array against him, we have 
seldom met with an author who has 
more completely discomfited his op- 
ponents, by the accuracy of his state- 
ments, and the unanswerable force of 
his arguments. We know not how 
the writers in question may feel on 
the occasion; but if one of them, at 
least, does not wince under the well 
merited, though unpresuming casti- 
gation his absurdities have received, 
we can only say he must be cased in 
an armour of proof, far more impe- 
netrable than hide of the rhinoceros, 
From this excellent portion of the 
book we shall give no quotation ; 
each part being so dependent on 
another, as to render it scarcely prac- 
ticable to make any extracts that 
would convey an adequate idea of 
the merit of the whole; much less 
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would we wish, by detailed com- 
ments of our own, to run the risk of 
weakening the force and effect of the 
author’s observations and arguments. 
We sincerely, however, recommend 
the chapter to the attention of our 
readers ; feeling fully convinced that 
few can peruse it without receiving 
eat pleasure, and much valuable 
nformation from its contents. If we 
object to any thing, it is, perhaps, to 
the introduction of the controversy 
between Sir Uvedale Price and Mr 
Repton, which has been so long be- 
fore the public, as to render its repe- 
tition scarcely necessary; but Mr 
Gilpin was, we belieye, well ac- 
quainted with Sir Uvedale, and the 
amiable feeling which appears to 
have prompted its insertion, as ex- 
pressed in the following concluding 
paragraph, does credit to the kindly 
eelings of his heart. 


“T trust,” he observes, “that the passa- 
ges above recited will remove all imputa- 
tion of bitterness from the controversy be- 
tween rivals, now alike indifferent to the 
meed of victory, alike unconscious of the 
fair face of nature which awakened the 
‘strife between them ; and that the Essays, 
freed from every impediment to their 
utility, will be considered (as they deserve 
to be) the standard of taste on the sub- 
jects of which they treat; I shall feel most 
gratified, if my humbler attempt may pre- 
pare the uninitiated to reap the full ad- 
vantage of that elegant and interesting 
work.”—Pp. 150. 


The mode of forming artificial 
pieces of water and their accompani- 
ments, occupies the succeeding chap- 
ter; and contains many useful hints 
upon this interesting though difficult 
a of landscape-gardening. 
Indeed we know of nothing that re- 
— greater conduct, or a more in- 
timate acquaintance with nature, 
than the judicious introduction of 
‘rivers, pools, and lakes, in situations 
where none have previously existed ; 
and here Mr Gilpin’s theoretical and 

tical knowledge of landscape- 
painting, affords him unusual advan- 
tage over those, who, from the cir- 
cumstances of their lives, have pos- 
sessed few, if any opportunities of 
uiring more than a very superfi- 

cial acquaintance with the art. 

The unceasing and deep study of 
nature, in all her endless varieties, 
which the successful pursuit of his 
previous occupation rendered indis- 
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pensable, furnished him with an al- 
most inexhaustible stock of ideas, 
which, having been previously me- 
thodized and arranged in his mind, 
enables him, ‘‘when new occasion 
mocks all formed art,” to draw, as it 
were, at sight upon his resources, 
and readily to meet every unleoked- 
for emergency. The advantages re. 
sulting from his early education, as an 
artist, manifest themselves through- 
out various portions of his book, 
though, possibly, in no one to a 
greater degree than in the subject 
more immediately under considera- 
tion. But to proceed. In forming a 
= of water, it is necessary, in the 

rst place, to ascertain the character 
it should assume, whether of river, 
pool, or lake, which, of course, will 
depend on a number of circum- 
stances, for which it would be next 
to impossible to lay down any deter- 
minate rules, though, as the author 
well observes— 


* It may be as well to remember, that 
beauty, not quantity, is the object to be 
kept in view. In water,’’ he continues, 
*‘ as in a plantation, the outline is of the 
utmost moment; and the same observa- 
tion will apply to both, viz. that the ex- 
cellence of the form will depend upon the 
boldness of its indentations, not upon the 
frequency of their occurrence. These 
indentations should be formed with im- 
mediate reference to the house, if the 
water be seen from it; and care should 
be taken, that the remote bank, or shore, 
be not parallel with the house, as any 
depth of bay, so situated, will appear little 
better than a straight line, especially if 
the house does not occupy an elevated 
situation.”"—P, 152 


Great difficulty seems to arise in 
forming what is called the Head of 
a piece of water, so as to avoid the 
“ straight line, or uniform curve 
which usually characterise it.”— 
Cage 155.)—To remedy this evil, 

r Gilpin points out several expe- 
dients, which appear extremely 
well calculated to answer the de- 
sired purpose; and in order to con- 
ceal the exact extent of an artificial 
river, &c., he recommends the fol- 
a mode of conducting the drive 
or walk :— 


“It is seldom that the Head can be 
constructed so as to unite easily with the 
ground beyond it; for which reason, the 
drive or walk should not (if it can be 
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avoided) pass over it. Indeed, under no 
circumstances, should you be permitted 
to walk all round a piece of water, as, its 
limits being thus betrayed, its extent is 
ascertained; whereas, when the walk is 
so conducted as occasionally to come 
upon the water, and that at the best 
points of view, and to be constrained by 
the intervention of planting, &c., again 
to leave it, not only is the apparent ex- 
tent, as well as the variety, greatly in- 
creased, but the wish to explore what is 
thus hidden creates an interest beyond 
any that complete disclosure could afford. 
The small, but beautiful artificial lake, at 
the Priory, near Stanmore, is an illustra- 
tion of what has been here stated; where 
the form of the lake, the conducting of 
the walk, the beauty of the openings to 
the water, and the appropriateness and 
variety of the interposing masses, groups, 
and single trees, &c., afford a striking ex- 
ample of the correct taste that executed 
the whole, and which has also dictated 
the theory on which it was formed.” — 
P. 156. 


With respect to the introduction 
of islands, in artificial pieces of wa- 
ter, Mr Gilpin is avowedly a fol- 
lower of Sir Uvedale Price; and, 
judging from the long quotation 
which he has inserted from the es- 
say, by that gentleman, on “ Artificial 
Water,” towards the end of the chap- 
ter, he could not perhaps have made 
choice of a surer or more intelli- 
gent guide. With this, however, as 
it has been long before the public, 
and its merits sufficiently known, we 
shall not interfere, but shall content 
ourselves with extracting the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the author, 
which appears to be written in the 
true spirit of the painter, and with 
the genuine warmth of an enthusi- 
astic admirer of nature :-— 


“ Before quitting this part of the sub- 
ject, it may not be amiss to suggest great 
care in interfering with the character of 
a brook, Where the ground and other 
circumstances concur, the stream may 
occasionally be brought to spread itself 
into alittle pool; its indefinite margin of 
alder, willow, and other bushes on the 
lower side, concealing the resumption of 
its modest channel, till some favourable 
Opportunity may again allure it from its 
retirement ; thus creating a variety with- 


out destroying its character. But it 
should be well considered, before the 
brook is sacrificed for a piece of water, 
whether the latter can be so formed and 
decorated as to warrant the change.””— 
Pp. 174 and 175. 


The remainder of the book is de- 
voted to miscellaneous observations, 
in elucidation of many of the fore- 
going topics, and to others of a novel 

escription; but most of them will 
be read with interest and advantage 
by those who are directly or re- 
motely engaged in the improvement 
of mansions and pleasure-grounds. 
Some of the remarks on trees and 
shrubs of various kinds, and on the 
soil and situation best adapted to 
their culture, are well worthy of no- 
tice, especially such as relate to the 
Scotch fir, the deterioration of which, 
for many years past, not only in its 
picturesque character, but in its ge- 
neral estimate, seems to be a pro- 
blem somewhat difficult of solution. 
Something, also, might be added in 
regard to the author’s remarks on 
the propriety of admitting a cottage, 
or even a whole village, as compo- 
nent parts of a scene viewed from 
the castle, or mansion, of an exten- 
sive, or more circumscribed domain. 
We agree with the author’s senti- 
ments on this, as well as many other 
subjects; but our limits warn us to 
bring our observations to a close. 

e take leave of Mr Gilpin with 
feelings somewhat similar to those 
we should experience in onting 
with an old friend and colloqui 
neighbour; who, having much va- 
luable instruction to communicate, 
has the art of conveying it in a shape 
the most familiar and agreeable to 
his hearers. -We sincerely hope, 
that the time may not be far distant, 
when, with increased experience, 
and a still wider field for the display 
of his great and versatile talents, we 


may be enabled to meet him " 
with fresh opportunities of profiting 
by his instruction, and of icipa- 


ting in those pleasing contem- 
plative ideas, which the vigour of his 
descriptions, and the fervidness of 
his imagination, can never fail to im- 
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JAMES’s HISTORY OF CHARLEMAGNE.* 


History is sometimes treated un- 
der the splendid conception of “ phi- 
losophy teaching by example,” and 
sometimes as an “ old almanack ;” 
and, agreeably to this latter estimate, 
we once heard a celebrated living 
professor of medicine, who has been 
since distinguished by royal favour, 
and honoured with a title, making it 
his boast, that he had never charged 
his memory with one single histori- 
cal fact; that, on the contrary, he 
had, out of profound contempt for a 
sort of knowledge so utterly without 
value in his eyes, anxiously sought 
to extirpate from his remembrance, 
—or, if that were impossible, to per- 

lex and confound,—any relics of 

istorical records which might hap- 
pen to survive from his youthful 
studies. “ And I am happy to say,” 
added he, “ and it is consoling to 
have it in my power conscientiously 
to declare, that, although I have not 
been able to dismiss entirely from 
my mind some ridiculous fact about 
a succession of four great monar- 
chies, for human infirmity still clings 
to our best efforts, and will for ever 
— our attaining perfection, still 

have happily succeeded in so far 
confounding all distinctions of things 
and persons, of time and of places, 
that I could not assign the era of 
any one transaction, as I humbly 
trust, within a thousand years. The 
whole vast series of history is be- 
come a wilderness to me; and my 
mind, 4s to all such absurd know- 
ledge, under the blessing of Heaven, 
is pretty nearly a tabula rasa.” In 
this Gothic expression of self-con- 
gratulation upon the extent of his 
own ignorance, though doubtless 
founded upon what the Germans call 
an einseitig or one-sided estimate, 
there was however that sort of truth 
which is apprehended only by strong 
minds, and such as naturally adhere 
to extreme courses. Certainly the 
blank knowledge of facts, which is 
all that most readers er from 
their historical studies, is a mere de- 
position of rubbish without cohesion, 
and resting upon no basis of theory 


(that is, of general comprehensive 
survey) applied to the political de. 
velopement of nations, and account- 
ing for the great stages of their inter- 
nal movements. Rightly and profit- 
ably to understand history, it ought 
to’ be studied in as many ways as it 
may be written. History, as'a com- 
position, falls into three separate ar- 
rangements, obeying three distinct 
laws, and addressing itself to three 
distinct objects. Its first and hum- 
blest office is to deliver a naked un- 
adorned exposition of public events 
and their circumstances. This form 
of history may be styled the purely 
Narrative; the second form is that 
which may be styled the Scenical’; 
and the third the Philosophic. What 
is meant by Philosophic History, is 
well understood in our present ad- 
vanced state of society ; and few his- 
tories are written except in the sim- 
plest condition of human culture, 
which do not in part assume its func 
tions, or which are content to rest 
their entire attraction upon the ab- 
stract interest of facts. The privi- 
leges of this form have, however, 
been greatly abused; and the truth 
of facts has been so much forced to 
bend before preconceived theories, 
whereas every valid theory ought to 
be abstracted from the facts, that Mr 
Southey and others in this day have 
set themselves to decry the whole 
genus and class—as essentially at 
war with the very primary purposes 
of the art. But, under whatever 
name, it is evident that philosophy, 
or an investigation of the true mo- 
ving forces in every great train and 
sequence. of national events, and an 
exhibition of the motives and the 
moral consequences in their largest 
extent which have concurred with 
these events, cannot be omitted in 
any history above the level of a 
childish understanding. Mr Southey 
himself will be found to illustrate 
this necessity by his practice, whilst 
assailing it in principle. As to the 
other mode of history—history treat- 
ed scenically, it is upon the whole 
the most delightful to the reader, and 
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the most susceptible of art and orna- 
ment in the hands of a skilful com- 
poser. The most celebrated speci- 
men in this department is the Decline 
and Fallof Gibbon. And to this class 
may in part* be referred the Histo- 
rical Sketches of Voltaire. Histories 
of this class proceed upon principles 
of selection, presupposing in the 
reader a general knowledge of the 
eat cardinal incidents, and bringing 
orward into especial notice those 
only which are susceptible. of being 

treated with distinguished effect. 
Theseare the three separate modes 
of treating history ; each has its dis- 
tinct purposes ; and all must contri- 
bute to make to > comprehensive 
knowledge. The 


total of histori 
( first furnishes the facts ; the second 


opens a thousand opportunities for 
pictures of manners and national 
temper in every stage of their growth; 
whilst the third abstracts the political 
or the ethical moral, and unfolds the 
philosophy which knits the history 
of one nation to that of others, and 
exhibits the whole under their inter- 
nal connexion, as parts of one great 
process, carrying on the great eco- 
nomy of human improvement by 
many stages in many regions at one 
and the same time. 

Pursued upon this comprehensive 
scale, the study of history is the study 
of human nature. But some have 
continued to reject it, not upon any 
objection to the quality of the know- 
ledge gained—but simply on the 
ground of its limited extent; con- 
tending that in public and political 
transactions, such as compose the 
matter of history, human nature ex- 
hibits itself upon too narrow a scale 
and under too monotonous anaspect ; 
that under different names, and in 
connexion with different dates and 


regions, events virtually the same are 


- continually revolving ; that whatever 


novelty may strike the ear, in pas- 

es of history taken from 8 
w ely remote, affects the namesonly, 
and circumstances that are extra-es- 
sential ; that the passions meantime, 
the motives, and (allowing for differ- 
ence of manners) the means even, 
are subject to no variety ; that in an- 
cient or in modern history there is 
no real accession made to our know- 
ledge of human nature ; but that all 
proceeds by cycles of endless repe- 
tition; and in fact that, according to 
the old complaint, “ there is nothing 
new under the sun.’ 

It is not true that “ there is no- 
thing new under the sun.” This is 
the complaint, as all men know, of a 
jaded voluptuary, seeking for a new 
pleasure and finding none, for rea- 
sons which lay in his own vitiated 
nature. Why did he seek for no- 
velty ? Because old pleasures had 
ceased to stimulate his exhausted 
organs; and that was reason enough 
why no new pleteere, had any been 
found, woul operate as such for 
him. The weariness of spirit and 
the poverty of pea tng which he 
bemoaned as belonging to our. hu- 
man condition, were not in reality 
objective, (as a German philosopher 
would express himself,) or laid in 
the nature of things, and thus press- 
ing upon all alike, but subjective, that 
is to say, derived from the peculiar 
state and affections of his own or- 
gans for apprehending pleasure. Not 
the +3 apprehensibile, but the «3 ap- 
prehendens, was in fault—ftot the 
pleasures, or the dewy freshness of 
pleasures, had decayed, but the sen- 
sibilities of him who thus undertook 
to appraise them. 

ore truly, and more philosophi- 





* In part we say, because in part also the characteristic differences of these works 


} depend upon the particular mode of the narrative. For narration itself, as applied 





to history, admits of a triple arrangement—dogmatic, sceptical, and critical ; dogma- 
tic, which adopts the current records without examination; sceptical, as Horace 
Walpole’s Richard III., Laing’s Dissertation on Perkin Warbeck, or on the Gowrie 
Conspiracy, which expressly undertakes to probe and try the unsound parts of the 
story; and critical, which, after an examination of this nature, selects from the 
whole body of ‘materials such as are coherent: ‘There is besides another ground 
of difference in the quality of historical narratives, Viz. between those which move 
by means of great public events, and those which (like the Caesars of Suetonius, and 
e French Memoirs), referring to such events as are already known, and keeping 
‘them, inthe baekgeound, crowd their foreground withsthose personal and domestic 
notices which -wervallanecdotess yi polis) oil) lu vil ed od or amon 9d31 
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cally; it may be said, that there is 


nothing old under the sun, no abso-: 


lute repetition. It is the well-known 
doctrine of Leibnitz,* that amongst 
the familiar objects of our daily ex- 

ence, there is no perfect identity. 
All in external nature proceeds by 
endless variety. Infinite change, il- 
limitable novelty, inexhaustible dif- 
ference, these are the foundations 
upon which nature builds and rati- 
fies her purpose of individuality— 
80 indispensable, amongst a thousand 
other great uses, to the very elements 
of social distinctions and social rights. 
But for the endless circumstances of 
difference which characterise exter- 
nal objects, the rights of property, 
for instance, would have stood upon 
no certain basis, nor admitted of any 

eral or comprehensive guarantee. 
cor with cutenadl sibel, en with 
human actions: amidst their infinite 
approximations and affinities, they 
are separated by circumstances of 
never-ending diversity. History may 
furnish her striking correspondences, 
Biography her splendid parallels, 
Rome may in certain cases appear 
but the mirror of Athens, England of 
Rome,—and yet, after all, no charac- 
ter can be cited, no great transaction, 
no revolution of “ high-viced cities,” 
no catastrophe of nations, which, in 
the midst of its resemblances to dis- 
tant correspondences in other ages, 
does not include features of abun- 
dant distinction and individualizing 
characteristics, so many and so im- 
portant, as to yield its own peculiar 
matter for philosophical meditation 
and its own separate moral. Rare 
is the case in history, or (to speak 
with suitable boldness) there is none, 
which does not involve circumstan- 
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ces capable to a learned eye, with- 
out any external aid from chrono. 
logy, of referring it to its own age. 
The doctrine of Leibnitz, on the 

ounds of individuality in the ob- 
jects of sense, may, in fact, be pro- 
fitably extended to all the great poli- 
tical actions of mankind. Many pass, 
in a popular sense, for pure trans- 
cripts or duplicates of similar cases 
in past times; but, accurately speak- 
ing, none are such truly and sub- 
stantially. Neither are the differ- 
ences, by which they are severally: 
marked and featured, interestin 
only to the curiosity or to the spirit 
of minute research. All — acts, 
in the degree in which they are 
great and comprehensive, are steep- 
ed in living feelings, and saturated 
with the spirit of their own age; 
and the features of their individual- 
ity, that is, the circumstances which 
chiefly distinguish them from their 
nearest parallels in other times, and 
chiefly prevent them from lapsing 
into blank repetitions of the same 
identical case, are generally the very 
cardinal points, the organs, and the 
depositories, which lodge whatever 
best expresses the temper and ten- 
dencies of the age to which they be- 
long. So far are these special points 
of distinction from being slight or 
trivial, that in them par excellence is 
gathered and concentrated, whatever 
a political philosopher would be best 
pleased to insulate and to converge 
within his field of view. 

This, indeed, is evident upon con- 
sideration ; and is in some sense im- 
plied in the very verbal enunciation 
of the proposition: vi termini, it 
should strike every man who reflects 
—that, in great national transactions 





* Leibnitz, (who was twice in England,) when walking in Kensington Gardens 





with the Princess of Wales, whose admiration oscillated between this great country- 
man of her own, and Sir Isaac Newton, the corresponding idol of her adopted 
country, took occasion, from the beautiful scene about them, to explain in a lively 
way, and at the same time to illustrate and verify this favourite thesis: Turning to 
@ gentleman in attendance upon her Royal Highness, he challenged him to produce 
two leaves from any tree or shrub, which should be exact duplicates or fac-similes of 
each other in those lines which variegate the surface. The challenge was accepted; 
but the result justified Leibnitz. It is in fact upon this infinite variety in the super- 
ficial lines of the human palm, that Palmistry is grounded, (or the science of divina- 
tion by the hieroglyphics written on each man’s hand,) and has its primd facie justifica- 
tion. Were it otherwise, this mode of divination would not have even a plausible 


sanction ; for, without the inexhaustible varieties which are actually found in the 
combinations of these lines, and which give to each separate individual his own se- 
parate type, the same identical fortunes must be often repeated; and there would 
be no foundation for assigning to each his peculiar and characteristic destiny. 
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of different ages, so far resembling 
each other as to merit the descrip- 
tion of parallels, all the circumstan- 
ces of agreement—all those which 
compose the resemblance, for the 
very reason that they are common to 
both periods of time, specially and 
characteristically belong to neither. 
It is the differential, and not the 
common—the points of special dis- 
similitude, not those of general si- 
militude—which manifestly must be 
looked to, for the philosophic valua- 
tion of the times or the people—for 
the adjudication of their peculiar 
claims in a comparison with other 
times and other people—and for the 
appraisement of the progress made, 
whether positively for its total 
amount, or relatively to itself, for its 
rate of advance at each separate 


stage. 

"h is in this way of critical exami- 
nation, that comparison and the col- 
lation of apparent parallels, from 
being a pure amusement of ingenui- 


ty, rises to a philosophic labour, and 


that the study of History becomes 
at once dignified and in a most prac- 
tical sense profitable. It is the opi- 
nion of the subtlest and the most 
combining (if not the most useful) 
philosopher whom England has pro- 
duced, that a true knowledge of his- 
tory confers the gift of prophecy ; 
or that intelligently and sagaciously 
to have looked backwards, is poten- 
tially to have looked forwards. For 
example, he is of opinion that any 
student of the great English civil 
war in the reign of Charles I:, who 
should duly have noted the signs 
precurrent and concurrent of those 
days, and should also have read the 
contemporary political pamphlets, 
coming thus prepared, could not have 
failed, after a corresponding study 
of the French literature from 1750 to 
1788, and in particular, after collect- 
ing the general sense and temper of 
the French presi from the Cahiers, 
(or codes of instruction transmitted 
by the electoral bodies to the mem- 
bers of the first National Assembly, ) 
to foresee in clear succession the 
long career of revolutionary frenzy, 
which soon afterwards deluged Eu- 


rope with tears and blood. This may: 
perhaps be conceded, and without 
prejudice to the do¢trine just now 
delivered, of endless diversity in 
litical events. For it is certain that 
the political movements of nations 
obey everlasting laws, and travel 
through the stages of known cycles, 
which thus ensure enough of resem- 
blance to guarantee the general out- 
line of a sagacious Prophecy ; whilst, 
on the other hand, the times, the 
people, and the extraordinary minds 
which, in such critical eras, soon re- 
veal themselves at the head of af- 
fairs, never fail of producing their 
appropriate and characteristic re- 
sults of difference. Sameness enough 
there will always be to encourage 
the true political seer; with diffe- 
rence enough to confer upon each 
revolution its separate character and 
its peculiar interest. 

All this is strikingly illustrated in 
the history of those great revolu- 
tionary events, which belong to the 
life and times of the Emperor Char- 
lemagne. If any one period in his- 
tory might be supposed to offer a 
barren and unprofitable picture of 
war, rapine, and bloodshed—unfea- 
tured by characteristic differences, 
and unimproved by any peculiar 
moral, it is this section of the Euro- 
pean annals. Removed from our 
present times by a thousand years, 
divided from us by the profound 
gulf of what we usually denominate 
the dark ages; placed, in fact, en- 
tirely upon the farther* side of that 
great barrier—this period of history 
can hardly be expected to receive 
much light from contem y do-. 
cuments in an age so generally illi- 
terate. Not from national archives; 
or state papers, when diplomacy was 
so rare, when so large a proportion of 
its simple transactions was conduct- 
ed by personal intercourse, and af- 
ter the destruction wrought amongst 
its slender chancery of written me- 
morials by the revolution of one en- 
tire millennium. Still less could 
we have reason to hope for much 
light from private memoirs at a pe- 
riod when the means of writing were 
as slenderly diffused as the motives; 





* According to the general estimate of philosophical history, the zenth century 
(or perhaps the tenth and the eleventh conjointly) must be regarded as the meri- 
dian, or the perfect midnight, of the dark ages, 
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meee -, ong soterenain pees 
uired, for composin tory 
comhee seldom ha “ay cane 
with the opportunities for obtainin 
accurate information ; when the wri- 
ters were so few, and the audience 
so limited and so widely dispersed, 
to which they could then profitably 
address themselves. With or with- 
out illustration, however, the age 
itself and its rapid succession of wars 
between barbarous and semi-bar- 
barous tribes, might, if any one chap- 
ter in history, be presumed barren 
of either interest or instruction; 
wearisomely monotonous; and, by 
comparison with any parallel section 
from the records of other nations in 
the earliest stages of dawning civili- 
sation, offering no one feature of no- 
velty beyond the names of the com- 
batants, their local and chronological 
relations, and the peculiar accidents 
and unimportant circumstances of 
variety in the conduct or issue of the 
several battles which they fought. 
Yet, in contradiction to all these 
very plausible presumptions, even 
this remote period teems with its 
own peculiar and separate instruc- 
tion. It is the first great station, so 
to speak, which we reach after en- 
tering the portals of modern* his- 
tory. It presents us with the evo- 
lution and propagation of Christian- 
ity in its present central abodes; 
with the great march of civilisation, 
and the gathering within the pale of 
that mighty agency for elevating hu- 
man nature, and beneath the gentle 
yoke of the only true and beneficent 
religion, of the last rebellious recu- 
sants among the European family of 
nations. We meet also, in conjunc- 
tion with the other steps of the vast 
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humanizing process then going on, 
the earliest efforts at legislation— 
recording at the same time the bar. 
barous condition of those for whom 
they were designed, and the anti- 
barbarous views and aspirations of 
the legislator in the midst of his con- 
descensions to the infirmities of his 
subjects. Here also we meet with 
the elementary state, growing and as 
yet imperfectly rooted, of feudal- 
ism. Here, too, we behold in their 
incunabula, forming and arranging 
themselves under the pressure of 
circumstances, the existing king- 
doms of Christendom. So far then 
from being a mere echo, or repeti- 
tion, of other passages in history, 
the period of Charlemagne is rich 
and novel in its instruction, and al- 
most (we might say) unique in the 
quality of that instruction. For here 
only pa we see the social sys- 
tem forming itself in the mine, and 
the very process, as it were, of crys- 
tallization going on beneath our eyes. 
Mr James, therefore, may be regard- 
ed as not less fortunate in the choice 
of his subject, than meritorious in 
its treatment; indeed, his work is 
not so much the best, as the only 
history of Charlemagne which will 
hereafter be cited. For it reposes 
upon a far greater body of research 
and collation, than has hitherto been 
applied+ even in France to this in- 
teresting theme ; and in effect it is 
the first account of the great empe- 
ror and his times which can, with a 
due valuation of the term, be com- 
plimented with the title of a critical 
memoir. 

Charlemagne, “the greatest man 
of the middle ages,” in the judgment 
of his present biographer, was born 





* It has repeatedly been made a question—at what era we are to date the trans- 
ition from ancient to modern history. This question merits a separate dissertation. 
Meantime it is sufficient to say in this place—that Justinian in the 6th century will 
unanimously be referred to the ancient division, Charlemagne in the 8th to the mo- 
dern. These then are two limits fixed in each direction; and somewhere between 
them must lie the frontier line. Now the era of Mahomet in the 7th century is evi- 
dently the exact and perfect line of demarcation; not only as pretty nearly bisecting 
the debateable ground, but also because the rise of the Mahommedan power, as ope- 
rating so powerfully upon the Christian kingdoms of the south, and through them 
upon the whole of Christendom, at that time beginning to mould themselves and to 
knit, marks in the most eminent sense the birth of a new era. 

¢ Or, in fact, than is likely to manifest itselfto an unlearned reader of Mr James’s 
own book; for he has omitted to load his margin with references to authorities 
in many scores of instances where he might, and perliaps where he ought, to 
haye accredited his narrative by those indications of research. 
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A.D. 742—seven years before his fa- 
ther assumed’ the name of King. 
This date’ has been disputed : but, 
on the whole, we may take it as set- 
tled, upon various collateral compu- 
tations, that the year now assigned 
is the true one. The place is less 
certain: but we do not think Mr 
James watranted in saying that it is 
“ unknown.” If every thing is to be 
pronounced “ unknown,” for which 
there is no absolute proof of a kind 
to satisfy forensic rules of evidence, 
or which has ever been made a ques- 
tion for debate, in that case we may 
apply a sponge to the greater part of 
history before the era of printing. 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Mr James goes on 
to tell us, is implied as the birth- 

lace in one of the chief authorities. 

ut our own impression is, that ac- 
cording to the general belief of suc- 
ceeding ages, it was not Aix-la-Cha- 

elle, but Ingelheim, a village near 
Mentz, to which that honour belong- 
ed. Some have supposed that Carls- 
burg, in Bavaria, was the true place 
of his birth; and, indeed, that it drew 
its name from that distinguished 
event. Frantzius, in particular, says, 
that in his day the castle of that 
place was still shewn to travellers 
with the reverential interest attach- 
ed to such a pretension. But, after 
all, he gives his own vote for Ingel- 
heim ; and it is singular that he does 
not so much as mention Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. Of his education and his early 
years, Mr James is of opinion that 
we know as little as of his birth- 
place. Cartainly our information 
upon these particulars is neither full 
nor circumstantial; yet we know as 
much, perhaps, in these respects, of 
Charlemagne as of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. And remarkable enough it is, 
that not relatively, (or making allow- 
ances for the age,) but absolutely, 
Charlemagne was much. more ac- 
complished than Napoleon in the or- 
dinary business of a modern educa- 
tion; Charlemagne, in the middle of 
the 8th century, than Napoleon’ in 
the latter end of the 18th. Charle- 
magne was, in fact, the most accom- 


plished man of his age’; Napoleon a 
sciolist for any age. The tutor of 
Charlemagne was Peter of Pisa, aman 
eminent at that time for his attain« 
ments in literature (in re gramma- 
ticd.) From him it was that Charle- 
magne learned Latin and Greek; 
Greek in such a degree “ ut suffici- 
enter intelligeret,” and Latin to the 
extent of using it familiarly and flu- 
ently in conversation. Now, as to 
the man of the 18th century—Greek 
was to him as much a sealed lan- 
guage as Chinese; and, even with 
regard to Latin, his own secretary 
doubts upon one occasion, whether 
he were sufficiently master of it to 
translate Juvenal’s expressive words 
of Panem et Circenses. Yet he had 
enjoyed the benefits of an education 
in a Royal College, in a country 
which regards itself self-complacent- 
ly as at the head of civilisation. 
Again, there is a peer strong tradi- 
tion, (which could hardly arise but 
upon some foundation, ) that Charle- 
magne had cultivated the Arabic so 
far as to talk it;* having no motive 
to that attainment more urgent than 
that political considerations made it 
eligible for him to undertake an ex- 
pedition against those who could ne- 
- in no other language. Now, 
et it be considered how very much 
more powerful arguments there were 
in Napoleon’s position for mastering 
the German and the English. His 
continental policy moved entirely 
upon the pivot of central Europe, 
that is, the German system of na- 
tions—the meee federation of powers 
upon the Rhine and the Danube. 
And, as to England, his policy and 
his passions alike pointed in that di- 
rection as uniformly and as inevi- 
tably as the needle to the Pole: every 
morning, we are told, tossing aside 
the Paris journals as so many bab- 
bling echoes of his own public illu- 
sions, expressing rather what was 
desired, than what was probable, he 
required of his secretary that he 
should read off into French the lead- 
ing newspapers of England. And 
many were the times when he started 





* “ Ayabice loquutum esse Aigolando Saracenorum regulo, Turpinus (the famous 
Archbishop) auctor est ; nec id fide indignum, Dum enim in expeditione Hispanic& 
precipuam belli. molem in illum vertit, facile temporis tractu notitiam lingue sibi 
comparare potuit.”——Franzz, Hist. Car. Mag. ‘That is, he had time sufficient for 
this acquisition, and a motive sufficient. 
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sions, sometimes g 
their violence. Evidently he lay at 
the mercy of one whom he knew to 
be wanting in honour, and who had 
it in his power, either by way of 
abetting any sinister views of his 
own, or in collusion with others, to 
suppress—to add—to garble—and 
in every possible way to colour and 
distort what he was interpreting. 
Yet neither could this humiliatin 
sense of dependency onthe one hand, 
nor the instant pressure of political 
interest on the other, ever urge Na- 
leon to the effort of learning Eng- 
ish in the first case, German or Spa- 
nish in the second. Charlemagne 
ain cultivated most strenuously 
and successfully, as an accomplish- 
ment peculiarly belonging to the 
functions of his high station, the art 
and practice of eloquence; and he 
had this reward of his exertions— 
that he was accounted the most elo- 
quent man of his age: “ totis viribus 
ad orationem exercendam conversus 
naturalem facundiam ita roboravit 
studio, ut preter []. propter] promp- 
tum ac profluens sermonis genus 
facile avi sui eloquentissimus crede- 
retur.” Turn to Bonaparte. It was 
a saying of his sycophants, that he 
sometimes spoke like a god, and 
sometimes worse than the feeblest 
of mortals. But, says one who knew 
him well,—the mortal I have often 
heard, unfortunately never yet the 
od. He, who sent on this sneer 
to posterity, was at Napoleon’s right 
Sead on the most memorable m4 
sion of his whole career—that car- 
dinal occasion, as we may aptly term 
it, (for upon that his whole fortunes 
hinged,) when he intruded violently 
upon the Legislative Body, dissolved 
the Directory, and effected the revo- 
lution of the 18th Brumaire. That 
revolution it was which raised him 
to the Consular power; and by that 
revolution, considered in its manner 
and style, we may judge of Napo- 
leon in several of his chief preten- 
sions—courage, presence of mind, 
dignity, and eloquence ; for then, if 
ever, these qualities were all in in- 
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ually urged by the antagonist par- 
ties, a breath, a echuns, 4 ake sale. 
ably followed up, would have made 
the total difference between ruler of 
France and a traitor hurried away 
a la lanterne. It is true, that the mi- 
serable imbecility of all who should 
have led the hostile parties, the irre- 
solution and the quiet-loving temper 
of Moreau, the base timidity of Ber- 
nadotte, in fact, the total defect of 
heroic minds amongst the French of 
that day, neutralized the defects and 
more than compensated the blunders 
of Napoleon. But these were advan- 
tages that could not be depended 
on: a gan of brandy extraordinary 
might have emboldened the greatest 
poltroon to do that which, by once 
rousing a movement of popular en- 
thusiasm, once making a beginning 
in that direction, would have preci- 
pitated the whole affair into hands 
which must have carried it far be- 
yond the power of any party to con- 
trol. Never, according to all human 
calculation, were eloquence and pre- 
sence of mind so requisite: never 
was either so deplorably wanting. A 
passionate exposition of the national 
degradations inflicted by the imbe- 
cility of the Directors, an appeal to 
the assembly as Frenchmen, con- 
trasting the glories of 1796 with the 
humiliating campaigns that had fol- 
lowed, might, by connecting the new 
candidate for power with the public 
glory, and the existing rulers with all 
the dishonours which had settled on 
the French banners, have given an 
electric shock to the patriotism of 
the audience, such as would have 
been capable for the moment of ab- 
sorbing their feelings as partisans. In 
aFrenchassembly, movements of that 
nature, under a momentary impulse, 
are far from being uncommon. Here 
then, if never before, and never again, 
the grandeur of the occasion demand- 
ed—almost, we might say, implored, 
and clamorously invoked, the effect- 
ual powers of eloquence and perfect 
self-possession. How was the occa- 
sion met? Let us turn to the actual 
scene, as painted in lively colours by 
a friend and an eye-witness :-*+—“ The 
accounts brought every instant to Ge- 





* Not having the French original of Bourrienne’s work, we are compelled to quote 
from Dr Memes’s translation, which, however, is-every where incorrect, and in a de- 
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neral Bonaparte determined him to 
enter the hall [of the Ancients] and 
take part in the debate. His entrance 
was hasty, and in anger—no favour- 
able prognostics of what he would 
say. The passage by which we en- 
tered led directly forward into the 
middle of the house ; our backs were 
towards the door; Bonaparte had the 
President on his right; he could not 
see him quite in front. I found my- 
self on the General’s right; our 
clothes touched: Berthier was on 
his left. All the harangues compo- 
sed for Bonaparte after the event 
differ from each other;—no miracle 
that. There was, in fact, none pro- 
nounced to the Ancients; unless a 
broken conversation with the Presi- 
dent, carried = without nobleness, 

ropriety, or dignity, may be called 
Sa We ened only these words 
—‘* Brothers in arms—frankness of a 
soldier” The interrogatories of the 
President were clear. Nothing could 
be more confused or worse enoun- 
ced, than the ambiguous and dis- 
jointed replies of Bonaparte. He 
spoke incoherently of volcanoes— 
secret agitations—victories—consti- 
tution violated. He found fault even 
with the 18th Fructidor, of which 
he had himself been the prime insti- 

ator and most powerful upholder.” 
PNot, reader, observe, from bold 
time-serving neglect of his own prin- 
ciples, but from absolute distraction 
oft mind, and incoherency of purpose. } 
“Then came Caesar — Cromwell — 
Tyrant,’ —{allusions which, of all 
others, were the most unseasonable 
for that crisis, and for his position.) 
“ He repeated several times—J have 
no more than that to tell you ; and he 
had told them nothing. Then out 


came the words, — Liberty, Equal- 
ity: for these every one saw he had 
not come to St Cloud. Then his ac- 
tion became animated, and we lost 
him — comprehending nothing be- 
yond 18th Fructidor, 30 Prairial, 
hypocrites, intriguers ; I am not so ; 
Z shall declare all; I will abdicate 
the power when the danger which 
threatens the Republic has passed.” 
—Then, after further instances of 
Napoleon’s falsehood, and the self- 
contradictory movements of his dis- 
jointed babble, the secretary goes on 
thus: “ These interruptions, apos- 
trophes, and interrogations, over- 
whelmed him; he believed himself 
lost. The a became 
more violent, and his discourse still 
more wanting in method and cohe- 
rence. Sometimes headdressed the re- 
presentatives, quite stultified ; some- 
times the military in the court,” [i. e. 
outside,] “ who were beyond hear- 
ing; then, without any transition, he 
spoke of the thunder of war—say- 
ing, J am accompanied by the god of 
war and fortune. The President 
then calmly observed to him that he 
found nothing, absolutely nothing, 
upon which they could deliberate ; 
that all he had said was vague. Ez- 
plain yourself, unfold the plots into 
which you have been invited to enter. 
Bonaparte repeated the same things ; 
and in what style! No idea in truth 
can be formed of the whole scene, 
unless by those present. There was 
not the least order in all he stam- 
mesed out (to speak sincerely) with 
the most inconceivable incoherence. 
Bonaparte was no orator. Perceiving 
the bad effect | ormer ey upon the 
meeting by this r ny me thepro- 
gressive confusion of the speaker, I 








gree absolutely astonishing; and, where not incorrect, offensive from vulgarisms or 
ludicrous expressions. Thus, he translates un drole, a droll fellow—wide as the poles 
from the true meaning. Again, the verb devoir, in all tenses, (that eternal stumbling- 
block to bad French scholars,) is uniformly mistranslated. As an instance of ignoble 
language, at p. 294, vol. I., he says, “ Josephine was delighted with the disposition of 
her goodman,” a word used only by underbred people. But of all the absurdities 
which disfigure the work, what follows is perhaps the most striking :—“ Kleber,” he 
says, “ took a precognition of the army,” p. 231, vol. I. A precognition ! What 
Pagan ceremony may that be? Know, reader, that this monster of a word is a tech- 
nical term of Scotch law ; and even to the Scotch, excepting those few who know a 
little of law, absolutely unintelligible. In speaking thus harshly, we are far from 
meaning any thing unkind to Dr M., whom, on the contrary, for his honourable 
sentiments in relation to the merits of Bonaparte, we greatly respect. But that has 
nothing to do with French translation—the condition of which, in this country, is 
perfectly scandalous, 
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whispered (pulling his coat gently at 
the same time)—“ Retire, General, 
you nolonger know what you are say- 
ing.” I made a sign to Berthier to se- 
cond me in persuading him to leave 
the place; when suddenly, after stam- 
mering out a few words more, he 
turned round, saying, “ Let all who 
love me follow.” So ended this fa- 
mous scene—in which, more than in 
any other upon record, eloquence 
and presence of mind were needful. 
And if it should be said that vague- 
ness was not altogether the least eli- 
gible feature in a speech whose 
very purpose was to confuse, and to 
leave no room for answer, we reply 
—true; but then it was the vague- 
ness of art, which promised to be 
serviceable, and that of preconcert- 
ed perplexity, not the vagueness of 
incoherence and a rhapsody of utter 
contradiction.* 

What a contrast all this to the in- 
defeasible majesty of Charlemagne— 
to his courage and presence of mind, 
which always rose with the occa- 
sion, and, above all, to his prompti- 
tude of winning eloquence, that 
promptum ac profiuens genus sermo- 
nis, which caused him to be account- 
ed evi sui eloquentissimus ! 

Passing for a moment to minor 
accomplishments, we find that Char- 
lemagne excelled in athletic and 
gymnastic exercises ; he was a pan- 
cratiast. Bonaparte wanted those 
even which were essential to his own 
daily security. Charlemagne swam 
well; Bonaparte not atall. Charle- 
magne was a first-rate horseman even 
amongst the Franks ; Napoleon rode 
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ill originally, and no practice availed 
to give him a firm seat, a graceful 
equestrian deportment, or a skilful 
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bridle hand. Ina barbarous age the 
one possessed all the elegancies and 
ornamental accomplishments of a 

entleman ; the other, in a most po- 
ished age, and in a nation of even 
false refinement, was the sole barba- 
rian of his time; presenting, in his 
deficiencies, the picture of a low me- 
chanic—and, in his positive qualities, 
the violence and brutality of a sa- 
vage.t Hence, by the way, the ex- 


‘treme folly of those who have at- 


tempted to trace a parallel between 
Napoleon and the first Cesar. The 
heaven-born Julius, as beyond all 
dispute the greatest man of ancient 
history in moral grandeur, and there- 
fore raised unspeakably above com- 
parison with one who was eminent, 
even amongst ordinary men, for the 
pettiness of his passions—so also, 
upon an intellectual trial, will be 
found to challenge pretty nearly an 
equal precedency. Meantime, allow- 
ing for the inequality of their advan- 
tages, even Czesar would not have 
disdained a comparison with Char- 
lemagne. All the knowledge current 
in Rome, Athens, or Rhodes, at the 
period of Czsar’s youth, the entire 
cycle of a nobleman’s education ina 
republic where all noblemen were 
from their birth dedicated to public 
services, this—together with much 
and varicus knowledge peculiar to 
himself and his own separate objects 
—had Ceesar mastered ; whilst, in an 
age of science, and in a country 
where the fundamental science of 








* Some people may fancy that this scene of that day’s drama was got up merely 
to save appearances by a semblance of discussion, and that in effect it mattered not 
how the performance was conducted where all was scenical, and the ultimate reli- 
ance, after all, on the bayonet. But it is certain that this view is erroneous, and 
that the final decision of the soldiery, even up to the very moment of the crisis, was 
still doubtful. Some time after this exhibition, “ the hesitation reigning among the 
troops,” says Bourrienne, “ still continued.”” And in reality it was a mere accident 
of pantomime, and a clap-trap of sentiment, which finally gave a sudden turn in Na- 
poleon’s favour to their wavering resolutions. 

+ We have occasionally such expressions as—“ When wild in woods the noble 
savage ran.”’ These descriptions rest upon false conceptions ; in fact, no such com- 
bination anywhere exists as a man having the training of a savage, or occupying the 
exposed and naked situation of a savage, who is at the same time in any moral sense 
at liberty to be noble-minded. Men are moulded by the circumstances in which 
they stand habitually; and the insecurity of savage life, by making it impossible to 
forego any sort of advantages, obliterates the very idea of honour. Hence, with all 


savages alike, the point of honour lies in treachery—in stratagem—and the utmost 
excess of what is dishonourable, according to the estimate of cultivated man, 
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mathematics was generally diffused 
in unrivalled perfection, it is well as- 
certained that Bonaparte’s know- 
ledge did not go beyond an element- 
ary acquaintance with the first six 
books of Euclid; but, on the other 
hand, Charlemagne, even in that 
early age, was familiar with the in- 
tricate mathematics and the elabo- 
rate computus of Practical Astro- 


nomy. 
But these collations, it will be said, 
are upon questions not primarily 
affecting their peculiar functions. 
They are questions more or less ex- 
trajudicial. The true point of com- 
parison is upon the talents of policy 
in the first place, and strategies in 
the second. A trial between two 
celebrated performers in these de- 
partments, is at any rate difficult; 
and much more so when they are 
separated by vast intervals of time. 
Alewonats must be made, so many 
and so various; compensations or 
balances struck upon so many diver- 
sities of situation; there is so much 
difference in the modes of warfare— 
offensive and defensive; the finan- 
cial means, the available alliances, 
and other resources, are with so 
much difficulty appraised—in order 
to raise ourselves to that station from 
which the whole question can be 
overlooked, that nothing short of a 
general acquaintance with the his- 
tory, statistics, and diplomacy of the 
two’ periods, can lay a ground for the 
solid adjudication of so large a com- 
parison. Meantime, in the absence 
of such an investigation, pursued 
upon a scale of suitable proportions, 
what if we should sketch a rapid 
outline (4s & rues wegiadev) of its 
elements, (to speak by a metaphor 
borrowed from practical astronomy ) 
_—i. e. of the principal and most con- 
spicuous points which its path would 
traverse ? How much these two men, 
each central to a mighty system in 
his own days, how largely and essen- 
tially they differed—whether in kind 
or in degree of merit, will appear in 
the course even of the hastiest 
sketch. The circumstances in which 
they agreed, and that these were suf- 
ficient to challenge an enquiry into 
their characteristic differences, and 
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to support the interest of such an en- 
quiry, will probably be familiar to 
most readers, as among the common- 
places of general history which sur- 
vive even in the daily records of 
conversation. Few people can fail 
to know—that each of these memo- 
rable men stood at the head of anew 
era in European history, and of a 
ee movement in the social deve- 
opement of nations ;—that each laid 
the foundations for a new dynasty 
in his own family, the one by build- 
ing forwards upon a basis already 
formed by his two immediate proge- 
nitors, the other by dexterously ap- 
plying to a great political crisis his 
own military preponderance; and 
finally, that each forfeited within a 
very brief period—the one in his own 
erson, the other in the persons of 
is immediate descendants—the gid- 
dy ascent which he had mastered, 
and all the distinctions which it con- 
ferred; in short, that “ Time, which 
gave, did his own gifts confound ;”* 
but with this mighty difference—that 
Time co-operated in the one case 
with extravagant folly in the indivi- 
dual, and in the other with the irre< 
sistible decrees of Providence. 
Napoleon Bonaparte and Charle- 
magne were both, in a memorable 
degree, the favourites of fortune. It 
is true, that the latter found himself 
by inheritance in possession of a 
throne, which the other ascended by 
the fortunate use of his own military 
advantages. But the throne of Char- 
lemagne had been recently won by 
his family, and in a way so nearly 
corresponding to that which was af- 
terwards pursued by Napoleon, that 
in effect, considering how little this 
usurpation had been hallowed by 
time, the throne might in each case, 
if not won precisely on the same 
terms, be considered to be held by 
the same tenure. Charlemagne, not 
less than Napoleon, was the privile- 
ged child of revolution; he was re- 
quired by the times, and indispen- 
sable to the crisis which had arisen 
for the Franks; and he was himself 
rotected by the necessities to which 
e ministered. Clouds had risen, 
or were rising, at that era, on every 
quarter of France; from every side 





* Shakspeare’s Sonnets, 
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she was menaced by hostile demon- 
. strations ; and, without the counsels 
of a Charlemagne, and with an ener- 
gy of action inferior to his, it is pro- 

able that she would have experi- 
enced misfortunes which, whilst 
they depressed herself, could not 
but have altered the destinies of 
Christendom for many ages to come. 
The resources of France, it is true, 
were immense ; and, as regarded the 
positions of her enemies, they were 
admirably concentrated. But to be 
made available in the whole extent 
which the times demanded, it was 
essential that they should be wielded 
by a first-rate statesman, supported 
by a first-rate soldier. The states- 
man and the soldier were fortunate- 
ly found united in the person of one 
man; and that man, by the rarest of 
combinations, the same who was 
clothed with the supreme power of 
the state. Less power, or power less 
harmonious, or power the most con- 
summate, administered with less ab- 
solute skill, would doubtless have 
been found incompetent to struggle 
with the tempestuous assaults which 
then lowered over the entire fron- 
tier of France. It was natural, and, 
upon the known constitution of hu- 
man nature, pretty nearly inevit- 
able, that, in the course of the very 
extended warfare which followed, 
love for that glorious trade—so ir- 
ritating and so contagious—should 
be largely developed in a mind as 
aspiring as Charlemagne’s, and stir- 
red by such generous sensibilities. 
Yet is it in no one instance record- 
ed, that these sympathies with the 
pomp and circumstance of war, mo- 
ved him to undertake so much as a 
single campaign, or an expedition 
which was not otherwise demanded 
by his judgment, or that they inter- 
fered even to bias or give an impulse 
to his judgment, where it had pre- 
viously wavered. In every case he 
tried the force of negotiation before 
he appealed to arms ; nay, sometimes 
he condescended so far in his love of 
peace, as to attempt purchasing with 
gold rights or concessions of expe- 

iency, which he knew himself in a 
situation amply to extort by arms. 
Nor where these courses were un- 
availing, and where peace was no 
longer to be maintained by any sa- 
crifices, is it ever found that Charle- 
magne, in adopting the course of 
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war, suffered himself to pursue it as 
an end valuable in and for itself. 
And yet that is a result not uncom- 
mon; for a long and conscientious 
resistance to a measure originally 
tempting to the feelings, once being 
renounced as utterly unavailing, not 
seldom issues in a headlong surren- 
der of the heart to purposes so vio- 
lently thwarted for atime. And even 
as a means, war was such in the eyes 
of Charlemagne to something beyond 
the customary ends of victory and 
domestic security. Of all conquer- 
ors, whose history is known suffi- 
ciently to throw light upon their mo- 
tives, Charlemagne is the only one 
who looked forward to the benefit of 
those he conquered, as a principal 
element amongst the fruits of con- 
quest. “ Doubtless,” says his pre- 
sent biographer, “to defend his own 
infringed territory, and to punish the 

gressors, formed a part of his de- 
sign; but, beyond that, he aimed at 
civilizing a people whose barbarism 
had been for centuries the curse of 
the neighbouring countries, and at 
the same time communicating to the 
cruel savages, who shed the blood of 
their enemies less in the battle than 
in the sacrifice, the bland and miti- 
gating spirit of the Christian reli- 

ion.’ 


This applies more particularly and 
circumstantially to his Saxon cam- 
paigns ; but the spirit of the remark is 
of general application. At that time 
a weak light of literature was begin- 
ning to diffuse improvement in Italy, 
in France, and in England. France, 
by situation, geographically and po- 
litically speaking, by the prodigious 
Sone which she enjoyed exclu- 
sively of an undivided government, 
and consequently of entire unity in 
her counsels, was peculiarly fitted 
for communicating the benefits of 
intellectual culture to the rest of the 
a age continent, and for sustain- 
ing the great mission of civilizing 
conquest. Above all, as the great 
central depository of Christian know- 
ledge, she seemed specially station- 
ed by Providence as a martial apos- 
tle for carrying by the sword that 
mighty blessing, which, even in an 
earthly sense, Charlemagne could 
not but value as the best engine of 
civilisation, to the potent infidel na- 
tions on her southern and eastern 
frontier. A vast revolution was at 
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hand for Europe’; all her tribes were 
destined to be fused in a new cruci- 
ble, to be recast in happier moulds, 
and to form one family of enlighten- 
ed nations, to compose one great 
collective brotherhood, united by the 
tie of a common faith and a common 
hope, and hereafter to be known to 
the rest of the world, and to pro- 
claim this unity, under the compre- 
hensive name of Christendom. Ba 

tism therefore was the indispensable 
condition and forerunner of civilisa- 
tion; and from the peculiar ferocity 
and the sanguinary superstitions 
which disfigured the Pagan nations 
in Central Europe, of which the lead- 
ers and the nearest to France were 
the Saxons, and from the bigotry and 
arrogant intolerance of the Mahome- 
tan nations who menaced her Spa- 
nish frontier, it was evident that by 
the sword only it was possible that 
baptism should be effectually propa- 
gated. War, therefore, for the high- 
est purposes of peace, became the 
present and instant policy of France; 
bloodshed for the sake of a religion 
the most benign; and desolation 
with a view to permanent security. 
The Frankish Emperor was thus in- 
vited to indulge in this most capti- 
vating of luxuries—in the royal 
tiger-hunt of war—as being also at 
this time, and for a special purpose, 
the sternest of duties. He had a 
special dispensation for wielding at 
times a barbarian and exterminating 
sword—but for the extermination of 
barbarism ; and he was privileged to 
be in a single instance an Attila, in 
order that Attilas might no more 
arise. Simply as the enemies, bitter 
and perfidious of France, the Saxons 
were a legitimate object of war; as 
the standing enemies of civilisation, 
who would neither receive it for 
themselves, nor tolerate its peace- 
able enjoyment in others, they and 
Charlemagne stood opposed to each 
other as it were by hostile instincts. 
And this most merciful of conquerors 
was fully justified in departing for 
once, and in such a quarrel, from his 
general rule of conduct; and for a 
paramount purpose of comprehen- 
sive service to all mankind, we en- 
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tirely agree with Mr James, that 
Charlemagne had a sufficient plea, 
and that he has been censured only 
by calumnious libellers, or by the 
feeble-minded, for applying a Roman 
severity of punishment to treachery 
continually repeated. The question 
is one purely of policy; and it may 
be, as Mr James is disposed to think, 
that in point of judgment the em- 
peror erred; but certainly the case 
was one of great difficulty; for the 
very infirmity even of maternal in- 
= if obstinately and conti- 
nually abused, must find its ultimate 
limit; and we have no right to sup- 
pose that Charlemagne made his 
election for the harsher course with- 
out a violent self-conflict. His for- 
mer conduct towards those ve 

eople, his infinite forbearance, his 
ong-suffering, his monitory threats, 
all make it a duty to presume that 
he suffered the acutest pangs in de- 
ciding upona vindictive punishment; 
that he adopted this course as being 
virtually by its consequences the 
least sanguinary ; and finally, that if 
he erred, it was not through his 
heart, but by resisting its very strong- 
est impulses. 

It is remarkable that both Charle- 
magne and Bonaparte succeeded as 
by laberianee to one great element 
of their enormous power; each found, 
ready to his hands, that vast deve- 
lopement of martial enthusiasm, upon 
which, as its first condition, their vic- 
torious career reposed. Each also 
found the great armoury of resources 
opened, which such a spirit, diffused 
over so vast a territory, must in any 
age ensure. Of Charlemagne, in an 
age when as yet the use of infantry 
was but imperfectly known, it ma 
be said symbolically, that he foun 
the universal people, pie: and 
plebeian, chieftain and vassal, with 
the left foot* in the stirrup—of Na- 
poleon, in an age when the use of 
artillery was first understood, that 
he found every man standing to his - 

n. Both in short found war in 
procinctu — both found the people 
whom they governed, willing to sup- 
port the privations and sacrifices 
which war imposes; hungering and 





* Or perhaps the right, for the Prussian cavalry (who drew their custom from 
some regiments in the service of Gustavus Adolphus, and they again traditionally 
from others) are always trained to mount in this way, 
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and triumphs; entering even with 
lively sympathy of pleasure into its 
hardships and its trials; and thus, 
from within and from without, pre- 
ae for military purposes. So far 
th had the same good fortune ;* 
neither had much merit. The enthu- 
siasm of Napoleon’s days was the 
birth of republican sentiments, and 
built on a reaction of civic and pa- 
triotic ardour. In the very plenitude 
of their rage against kings, the French 
Republic were threatened with at- 
tack, and with the desolation of their 
capital by a banded crusade of kings; 
and they rose in frenzy to meet the 
es ore The Allied Powers had 
emselves kindled the popular ex- 
citement which provoked this vast 
developement of martial power 
amongst the French, and first brought 
their own warlike strength within 
their own knowledge. In the days 
of Charlemagne the same martial 
character was the result of ancient 
habits and training, encouraged and 
effectually organized by the energy 
of the aspiring mayors of the palace, 
or great lieutenants of the Merovin- 
gian kings. But agreeing in this— 
that they were indebted to others for 
the martial spirit which they found, 
and that they turned to their account 
@ power not created by themselves, 
Charlemagne and Napoleon differed, 
however, in the utmost possible ex- 
tent as to the final application of their 
borrowed advantages. Napoleon ap- 
plied them to purposes the very > 
posite of those which had originally 
given them birth. Nothing less than 
prasete ardour in defence of what 
ad at one time appeared to be the 
cause of civil liberty, could have 
availed to evoke those mighty hosts 
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the Revolution on the German and 
Italian frontiers of France. Yet were 
these hosts applied, under the perfect 
despotism of Napoleon, to the final 
extinction of liberty ; and the armies 
of Jacobinism, who had gone forth on 
a mission of liberation for Europe, 
were at last employed in riveting the 
chains of their compatriots, and for- 
ging others for the greater part of 
Christendom. Far otherwise was the 
conduct of Charlemagne. The Frank- 
ish government, though we are not 
circumstantially acquainted with its 
forms, is known to have been tem- 
pered by a large infusion of popular 
influence. This is proved, as Mr 
James observes, by the deposition of 
Chilperic—by the grand national as- 
semblies of the Champ de Mars— 
and by other great historical facts. 
Now, the situation of Charlemagne, 
successor to a throne already firmly 
established, and in his own person a 
mighty amplifier of its glories, and a 
leader in whom the Franks had un- 
limited confidence, threw into his 
hands an unexampled power of mo- 
difying the popular restraints upon 
himself in any degree he might de- 
sire. 





** Nunquam libertas gratior exit, 
Quam sub rege pio” — 


is the general doctrine. But as to 
the Franks in particular, if they re- 
sembled their modern representa- 
tives in their most conspicuousmoral 
feature, it would be more true to say, 
that the bribe and the almost ma- 
gical seduction for them, capable of 
charming away their sternest resolu- 
tions, and of relaxing the hand of the 
patriot when grasping his noblest 
birthright, has ever lain in great mi- 





* It is painful to any man of honourable feeling that, whilst a great rival nation 
is pursuing the ennobling profession of arms, his own should be reproached con- 


temptuously with a sordid dedication to commerce. 


However, on the one hand, 


things are not always as they seem; commerce has its ennobling effects, direct or 
indirect ; war its barbarizing degradations. And, on the other hand, the facts even are 
not exactly as prima facie they were supposed ; for the truth is, that, in proportion 
to its total population, England had more men in arms during the last war than France. 
But, generally speaking, the case may be stated thus: the British nation is, by ori- 
ginal constitution of mind, and by long enjoyment of liberty, a far nobler people than 
the French. And hence we see the reason and the necessity that the French should, 
with a view to something like a final balance in the effect, be trained to a nobler pro- 
fession. Compensations are every where produced or encouraged by nature and by 
Providence ; and a nobler discipline in the one nation is doubtless some equilibrium 


to a nobler nature in the other 
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litary success, in the power of bring- 
ing victory to the national standards, 
and in continued offerings on the 
altar of public vanity. In their esti- 
mate for above a thousand years, it 
has been found true that the harvest 
of a few splendid campaigns, reaped 
upon the fields of neighbouring na- 
tions, far outweighs any amount of 
humbler a in the shape of 
civil and political privileges. Charle- 
magne as a conqueror, and by far 
the greatest illustrator of the Frank- 
ish name, might easily have conci- 
liated their gratitude and admiration 
into a surrender of popular rights ; 
or, profiting by his high situation, and 
the confidence reposed in him, he 
might have undermined their props ; 
or, by a direct exertion of his power, 
he might have peremptorily resumed 
them. Slowly and surely, or sum- 
marily and with violence, this great 
emperor had the national privileges 
in his power. But the beneficence 
of his purposes required no such 
aggression on the rights of his sub- 
jects. War brought with it naturally 
some extension of power; and a 
military jurisdiction is necessarily 
armed with some discretionary li- 
cense. But in the civil exercise of his 
authority, the emperor was content 
with the powers awarded to him by 
law and custom. His great schemes 
of policy were all of a nature to pre- 
pare his subjects for a condition of 
larger political influence; he could 
not in consistency be adverse tc an 
end towards which he so anxiously 
prepared the means. And it is cer- 
tain, that, although some German 
writers haveattempted tofasten upon 
Charlemagne a charge of vexatious 
inquisition into the minor police of 
domestic life, and into petty de- 
tails of economy below the majesty 
of his official character, even their 
vigilance of research—sharpened by 
malice—has been unable to detect 
throughout his long reign, and in the 
hurry of sudden exigencies natural 
to a state of uninterrupted warfare 
and alarm, one single act of tyranny, 
personal revenge, or violation of the 
existing laws. Charlemagne, like 
Napoleon, had bitter enemies—some 
who were such to his government 
and his public purposes ; some again 
to his person upon motives of private 
revenge. Tassilo,for example, the 
Duke of Bavaria, and Desiderius, the 
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him upon the bitterest instigations 
of feminine resentment; each of these 
princes conceiving himself concern- 
ed in a family quarrel, pursued the 
cause which he had adopted in the 
most ferocious spirit of revenge, and 
would undoubtedly have inflicted 
death upon Charlemagne, had he 
fallen into their power. Of this he 
must himself have been sensible; 
and yet, when the chance of war 
threw both of them into his power, 
he forbore to exercise even those 
rights of retaliation for their many 
provocations which the custom of that 
age sanctioned universally; he nei- 
ther mutilated nor deprived them of 
sight. Confinement to religious se- 
clusion was all that he inflicted; and 
in the case of Tassilo, where mercy 
could be more safely exercised, he 
pardoned him so often, that it be- 
came evident in what current his 
feelings ran, wherever the cruel ne- 
cessities of the public service allow- 
ed him to indulge them. 

In the conspiracy formed against 
him, upon the provocations offered 
to the Frankish nobility by his third 
wife, he showed the same spirit of 
excessive clemency,—a clemency 
which again reminds us of the first 
Cesar, and which was not merely 

arental, but often recalls to us the 
ong-suffering and tenderness of spi- 
rit which belong to the infirmity 
of maternal affection. Here are no 
Palms, executed for no real offence 
known to the laws of his country, 
and without a trial such as any laws 
in any country would have conceded. 
No innocent D’Enghiens murdered, 
without the shadow of provocation, 
and purely'on account of his own 
reversionary rights; not for doing or 
meditating wrong, but because the 
claims which unfortunately he inhe- - 
rited might by possibility become 
available in his person; not, there- 
fore, even as an enemy by intention 
or premeditation ; not even as an 
po smearon competitor, but in the rare 
character of a competitor presump- 
tive ; one who might become an ideal 
competitor by the extinction of a 
whole family, and even then no sub- 
stantial competitor until after a re- 
volution in France, which must al- 
ready have undermined the throrie 
of Bonaparte. To his own subjects, 
and his own kinsmen, never did 
Charlemagne forget to be, in acts, as 
well as words, a parent, In his fg. 
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reign relations, it is true, for one 
single purpose of effectual warning 
Charlemagne put forth a solitary 
trait of Roman harshness. This is 
the case which we have already no- 
ticed and defended ; and, with a view 
to the comparison with Napoleon, 
remarkable enough it is, that the 
numbers sacrificed on this occasion 
are pretty nearly the same as on the 
pot awa] massacre at Jaffa, perpe- 
trated by Napoleon in council.* In 
the Saxon, as in the Syrian massacre, 
the numbers were between four and 
five thousand ; not that the numbers 
er the scale of the transaction can 
affect its principle, but it is well to 
know it, because then to its author, 
as now to us who sit as judges upon 
it, that circumstance cannot be sup- 
posed to have failed in drawing the 
very keenest attention to its previ- 
ous consideration. A butchery, that 
was in a numerical sense so vast, 
cannot be supposed to have escaped 
its author in a hurry, or to be open 
to any of the usual palliations from 
precipitance or inattention. Charle- 
magne and Napoleon must equally 
be presumed to have regarded this 
act on all sides, to have weighed it 
in and for itself, and to have traver- 
sed by anticipation the whole sum 
of its consequences. In the one case 
we find a general, the leader of a 
soi-disant Christian army, the repre- 
sentative of the “ most Christian” 
nation, and, as amongst infidels, spe- 
cially charged with the duty of sup- 

orting the sanctity of Christian good 
faith, unfortunately pledged by his 
own most confidential and accredit- 
ed agents, officers bearing on their 
persons the known ensigns of his 
aides-de-camp, to a comprehensive 
— of mercy to a large body of 

urkish troops, having arms in their 
hands, and otherwise well-disposed 
and well able to have made a r some 
rate defence. This promise was pe- 
culiarly embarrassing; provisions 
ran short, and, to detain them as pri- 
soners, would draw murmurs from 
his own troops, now suffering hard- 
ships themselves. On the other hand, 
to have turned them adrift would 
have ensured their speedy re-appear- 
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ance as active enemies to a diminish- 
ed and debilitated army ; for, as to 
sending them off by sea, that mea- 
sure was impracticable, as well from 


want of shipping as from the pre- 
sence of the English. Such was the di- 
lemma, doubtless perplexing enough, 
but not more so than in ten thousand 
other. cases, for which their own ap- 
propriate ten thousand remedies have 
been found. What was the issue? 
The entire body of gallant (many, 
doubtless, young and innocent) sol- 
diers, disarmed upon the faith of a 
solemn guarantee from a Christian 
general, standing in the very steps of 
the noble (and the more noble, be- 
cause bigoted) Crusaders, were all 
mowed*down by the musketry of 
their thrice accursed enemy ; and, 
by way of crowning treachery with 
treachery, some few who had swum 
off to a point of rock in the sea, were 
lured back to destruction under a 
second series of promises, violated 
almost at the very instant when ut- 
tered. A larger or more damnable 
murder does not stain the memory 
of any brigand, buccaneer, or pirate ; 
nor has any army, Huns, Vandals, or 
Mogul Tartars, ever polluted itself 
by so base a perfidy ; for, in this me- 
morable tragedy, the whole army 
were accomplices. Now, as to Char- 
lemagne, he had tried the effect of 
forgiveness and lenity often in vain. 
Clemency was misinterpreted; it 
had been, and it would be, construed 
into conscious weakness. Under 
these circumstances, with a view un- 
doubtedly to the final extinction of 
rebellions which involved infinite 
bloodshed on both sides, he permit- 
ted one trial to be made of a severe 
and sanguinary chastisement. It fail- 
ed; insurrections proceeded as be- 
fore, and it was not repeated. But 
the main difference in the principle 
of the two cases is this, that Charle- 
magne had exacted no penalty but 
one, which the laws of war in that age 
conferred, and even in this age the 
laws of allegiance. However bloody, 
therefore, this tragedy was no mur- 
der. It was a judicial punishment, 
built upon known acts and admitted 
laws, designed in mercy, consented 





* In council, we say purposely and in candour ; for the only pleas in palliation 
ever set up by Napoleon’s apologists, are these two—necessity, the devil’s plea, in 
the first place ; secondly, that the guilt of the transaction, whether more or less, was 
divided between the general and his council, 
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to unwillingly, and finally repented. 
Lastly, instead of being one in a mul- 
titude of acts bearing the same cha- 
racter, it stood alone in a long career 
of intercourse with wild and fero- 
cious nations, owning no control but 
that of the spear and sword. 

Many are the — of compari- 
son, and some of them remarkable 
enough, in the other circumstances 
of the two careers, separated by a 
thousand years. Both effected the 
passage of the Great St Bernard ;* 
but the one in an age when mecha- 
nical forces, and the aids of art, were 
yet imperfectly developed ; the other 
in an age when science had armed 
the arts of war and of locomotion 
with the fabulous powers of the Ti- 
tans, and with the whole resources 
ofa —" nation at his immediate 
disposal. Both, by means of this 
extraordinary feat, achieved the con- 
quest of Lombardy in a single hour; 
but Charlemagne, without once risk- 
ing the original impression of this 
coup d@’éclat ; Napoleon, on the other 
hand, so entirely squandering and 
forfeiting his own success, that in 
the battle which followed he was at 
first utterly defeated, and but for the 
blunder of his enemy, and the sud- 
den aid of an accomplished friend, 
irretrievably. Both suffered politi- 
cally by the repudiation of a wife; 
but Charlemagne, under adequate 
provocation, and with no final result 
of evil; Bonaparte under heavy ag- 
gravations of ingratitude and indis- 
cretion. Both assumed the character 
of a patron to learning and learned 
men; but Napoleon, in an age when 
knowledge of every kind was self- 
patronised—when no possible exer- 
tions of power could avail to crush 
it—and yet, under these circum- 
stances, with utter insincerity. Char- 
lemagne, on the other hand, at a time 
when the countenance of a powerful 
protector made the whole difference 
between revival and a long extinc- 
tion—and what was still more to the 
purpose of doing honour to his me- 
mory, not merely in a spirit of since- 
rity, but of fervid activity. Not con- 
tent with drawing’ counsel and aid 
from the cells of Northumberland, 


even the short time which he passed 
at Rome, he had “ collected a num- 


‘ber of grammarians (that is littera- 


teurs) and arithmeticians, the poor 
remains of the orators and ghilene- 
phers of the past, and engaged them 
to accompany him frem Italy to 
France.” 

What resulted in each case from 
these great efforts and prodigious 
successes ? Each failed in laying the 
foundations of any permanent in- 
heritance to his own glory in his own 
family. But Bonaparte lived to lay 
in ruins even his personal interest in 
this great edifice of empire; and that 
entirely by his own desperate pre- 
sumption, precipitance, and absolute 
defect of self-command. Charle- 
magne, on his part, lost nothing of 
what he had gained: if his posterity 
did not long maintain the elevation 
to which he had raised them, that did 
but the more proclaim the grandeur 
of the mind which had reared a co- 
lossal empire, that sunk under any 
powers inferior to his own. If the 
empire itself lost its unity, and divi- 
ded into sections, even thus it did 
not lose the splendour and prosperity 
of its separate parts ; and the praise 
remains entire—let succeeding prin- 
ces, as conservators, have failed as 
much and as excusably as they might 
—that he erected the following splen- 
did empire :—The whole of France 
and Belgium, with their natural 
boundaries of the Alps, the Pyre- 
nees, the Ocean, the Mediterranean ; 
to the south, Spain between the 
Ebro and the Pyrenees; and to the 
north, the whole of Germany, up to 
the banks of the Elbe. Italy, as far 
as the Lower Calabria, was either 
governed by his son, or tributary to 
his crown; Dalmatia, Croatia, Libur- 
nia, and Istria, (with the exception 
of the maritime cities,) were joined 
to the territories, which he had him- 
sélf conquered, of Hungary and Bo- 
hemia. As far as the conflux of the 
Danube with the Teyss and the Save, 
the east of Eurepe acknowledged his 
power, Most of the Sclavonian 
tribes, between the Elbe and the 
Vistula, paid tribute and professed 
obedience; and Corsica, Sardinia, 





* And from the fact of that corps in Charlemagne’s army, which effected the 
passage, having been commanded by his uncle, Duke Bernard, this mountain, pre- 
viously known as the Mons Jovis, (and, by corruption, Mont le Joux,) very justly 
obtained the name which it still retains, 
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with the Balearic Islands, were de- 
pendent upon his possessions in Italy 
and Spain. 

His moral were yet greater than 
his territorial conquests: In the elo- 
quent language of his present histo- 
rian, “ he snatched from darkness 
all the lands he conquered ; and may 
be said to have added the whole of 
Germany to the world.” Wherever 
he moved, civilisation followed his 
footsteps. What he conquered was 
emphatically the conquest of his 
own genius; and his vast empire was, 
in a peculiar sense, his own crea- 
tion. And what, under general cir- 
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cumstances, would have exposed the 
hollowness and insufficiency of his 
establishment, was for him, in parti- 
cular, the seal and attestation of his 
extraordinary grandeur of mind. 
His empire dissolved after he had 
departed; his dominions lost their 
cohesion, and slipped away from the 
nerveless hands which succeeded; a 
sufficient evidence—were there no 
other—that all the vast resources of 
the Frankish throne, wielded by im- 
becile minds, were inadequate to 
maintain that which, in the hands of 
a Charlemagne, they had availed to 
conquer and cement. 


‘“ 





Lines on the Burying-Place for Patients who have Died of Cholera; a 


THE CHOLERA MOUNT. 


pleasant eminence in Sheffield Park. 





BY JAMES MONTGOMERY, ESQ. 


In death divided from their dearest kin, 

This is “ a field to bury strangers in ;” 

Fragments lie here of families bereft, 

Like limbs in battle-grounds by warriors left ; 

A sad community !—whose very bones 

Might feel, methinks, a pang to quicken stones, 

And make them from the depth of darkness cry, 

“ Oh! is it nought to you, ye passers by ! 

When from its earthly house the spirit fled, 

Our dust might not be ‘ free among the dead ?” 

Ah! why were we to this Siberia sent, 

Doom’d in the grave itself to banishment ?” 
Shuddering humanity asks—“ Who are these ? 

And what their sin ?’—They fell by one disease ! 

(Not by the Proteus maladies, that strike 

Man into nothingness—not twice alike ;) 

By the blue pest, whose gripe no art can shun, 

No force unwrench—out-singled one by one; 

When like a timeless birth, ‘ee womb of Fate 

Bore a new death, of unrecorded date, 

And doubtful name. Far east its race begun, 

Thence round the world pursued the westering sun; 

The ghosts of millions following at its back, 

Whose desecrated graves betray’d their track ; 

On Albion’s shore, unse€n, the invader stept; 

Secret, and swift, and terrible it crept; 

At noon, at midnight, seized the weak, the strong, 

Asleep, awake, alone, amidst the throng, 

Kill’d like a murder; fix’d its icy hold, 

And wrung out life with agony of cold ; 

Nor stay’d its vengeance where it crush’d the prey, 

But set a mark, like Cain’s, upon their clay, 

And this tremendous seal impress’d on all, 

* Bury me out of sight, and out of call.” 





Wherefore no filial foot this turf may tread, 
No kneeling mother clasp her baby’s bed ; 
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The Cholera Mount. 


No maiden unespoused, with widow’d sighs, 

Seek her soul’s treasure where her true-love lies; 
—All stand aloof, and gazing from afar, 

Look on this Mount as on some baleful star, 
Strange to the heavens, that with bewildering light, 
Like a lost spirit, wanders through the night. 


Yet many a mourner weeps her fall’n estate, 
In many a home by them left desolate ; 
Once warm with love, and radiant with the smiles 
Of woman, watching infants at their wiles, 
Whose eye of thought, while now they throng her knees, 
Pictures far other scene than that she sees, 
For one is wanting—one, for whose dear sake, 
Her heart with very tenderness would ache, 
As now with anguish—doubled when she spies 
In this his lineaments, in that his eyes, 
In each his image with her own commix’d, 
And there at least, for life, their union fix’d! 


Humanity again asks, “ Who are these ? 
And what their sin ?’—They fell by one disease ! 
But when they knock’d for entrance at the tomb, 
Their fathers’ bones refused to make them room ; 
Recoiling Nature from their presence fled, 
As though a thunder-bolt had struck them dead ; 
Their cries pursued her with the thrilling plea, 
“ Give us a little earth for charity !” 
She linger’d, listen’d ; all her bosom yearn’d ; 
The mother’s pulse through every vein return’d; 
Then, as she halted on this hill, she threw 
Her mantle wide, and loose her tresses flew. 
“Live!” to the slain she cried: “ My children, live! 
This for an heritage to you I give; 
Had Death consumed you by the common lot, 
Ye, with the multitude, had been forgot ; 
Now through an age of ages ye shall not.” 


Thus Nature spake ;—and as her echo, I 
Take up her parable, and prophesy : 


Here, as from spring to spring the swallows pass, 
Perennial daisies shall adorn the grass ; 

Here the shrill skylark build her annual nest, 

And sing in heaven, while you serenely rest ; 

On trembling dewdrops morn’s first glance shall shine, 
Eve’s latest beams on this fair bank decline, 

And oft the rainbow steal through light and gloom, 
To throw its sudden arch across your tomb ; 

On you the moon her sweetest influence shower, 
And every planet bless you in its hour. 

With statelier honours still, in Time’s slow round, 
Shall this sepulchral eminence be crown’d ; 

Where generations long to come shall hail 

The growth of centuries waving in the gale, 

A forest landmark, on the mountain’s head, 
Standing betwixt the living and the dead; 

Nor, while your language lasts, shall travellers cease 
To say, at sight of your memorial, “ Peace !” 

Your voice of silence answering from the sod, 

“ Whoe’er thou art, prepare to meet thy God !” 





Lament of an Egyptian Princess. 


BY LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 





The Princesses of Egypt are said to have pined for the waters of the Choaspem, after being remo 
from their native land by their marriages with foreign princes. _ 


Sue lean’d upon a sumptuous couch, which shone 
With many a blazing dye and burning stone, 

Cups o’ the rose-scented onyx glitter’d there, 

With many a crystal vase, and cresset fair. 

The far-off spice-wood’s treasures there were heap’d, 
Till in warm fragrance every breeze was steep’d, 
That pierced its way through golden-trellised bowers, 
Ruffling the unfolded leaves and lustrous flowers ; 
Silence hung o’er that odorous porphyry hall, 

Scarce broken by the fountain’s lulling fall ; 
Silence—though she who sat there pale and lone, 
Held a fair lute that pour’d no wakening tone. 

—But she hath risen now from her dreamy trance, 
To cast around a wild and mournful glance ; 

The paleness passes from her stately brow, 

Her form dilates with passion’s grandeur now! 
Melts from her mien the dull and cold eclipse, 

The mighty-rushing strain o’erflows her lips! 


3. 
Exultingly ye still roll on! in melody and power! 
Streams of my Royal Fatherland! with sun-gifts for your dower; 
Roll on—roll on—exultingly ! but oh! my heart—no more 
Must to the bounding of your waves bound as ’twas wont of yore. 


2. 
But this is nought, oh, nought to ye! proud everlasting streams, 
Still trembling to the crimson’d light of sultry noontide beams; 
Still glorying in your billowy course the same as when I stray’d 
Along your flowering shores beneath the cedar’s feathery shade. 


3. 
Yet there walk in dark beauty still, old Egypt’s regal daughters! 
All—all but me, the stricken deer, lone thirsting for its waters ; 
My Sisters ! sweet companions of my childhood’s laughing years, 
Shed ye for me while lingering there, love’s vain unreck’d-of tears ? 


4. 
And doth my recollected form still haunt your wanderings there, 
Unwither’d by intense regret, unchanged by burdening care ; 
And doth my recollected voice rise mingling soft and low 
With the deep bewildering music of the waves’ triumphant flow ? 


5. 
O Sisters! dwell in  aapovescthon-ape ye beautiful and bless’d, 
Nor dream that on the stranger’s shores your young souls might find rest. 
Ye tender flowers! ye would but droop when chain’d to alien thrones, 
Pale those pomegranate cheeks would grow, and faint those laughing tones. 


6. 
Though here my step is greeted with the cymbal and the lute, 
My heart sends no rich answer forth—the broken shell is mute; 
Though these porphyry halls are starry with bright wealth of gold and gem, 
I droop like some night-blowing flower sun-smitten on the stem, 
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= 
Though here the o’er-arching heav’ns shed downsoft splendourso’er the land, 
And though the rivers bluely roll to a Ean eteg. strand— ° « 
Though these pleasure-shades be emerald bright, these palate-chantbers fair, 
Oh, the Beautiful—the Beautiful—for me is only there! .- 


8. 
Would I might be a drifting leaf cast on those flashing floods, 
Where Egypt’s precious sunshine in its full-blown radiance broods, 
For e’en the loveliest sunshine here, to me shines dim and cold, 
Oh, might I on Choaspes’ stream its gathered rays behold! 


9. 
Oh, that I might my land—my home—in breathless transport part, 
And seek thy odorous shades once more, all matchless that thou art! 
But clouds have liberty above, and restless birds around, 
While the Queen of this resplendent land in sumptuous chains lies bound, 


10. 
The jewel-roughen’d goblet to my throbbing lip I press— 
But to dash it on the marble floor in a passion of distress; 
Bring me the blessed waters from those well-known native springs, 
More lovely than Heaven’s vernal dews shed from the Morning’s wings. 


11. . 
Bear hence these age goblets! with their sculptured traceries bright— 
The waters sparkling o’er the brim are loathsome in my sight— 

Bring from Choaspes’ worshipp’d stream the sweet and precious draughts, 
To quench my fever’d thirst at length, and soothe my frenzied thoughts. 


12. 
Forgive! my bosom’s lord, forgive, this wild and fitful mood— 
Forgive, if all thy tenderness my dark soul hath withstood; 
Mayst thou ne’er know what ’tis to pine in weary dreams away, 
And turn thee sorrowing from the sun, and all the pomps of day! 


13. 
Thine own fair land spreads laughingly around thy cloudless path, 
Thou dost not bend ’neath Memory’s power, a tempest in its wrath. 
The scenes thou’st known and loved of old, still charm thy raptured eye~ 
Think in what yearning languishment the Exile’s heart must die! 


14, 
Even now a full and fervid dream came sweeping through my mind, 
Within eee — transparence—streams—skies—landscapes shone en- 
shrine 
Those skies—those landscapes—I have loved, and panted to behold! 
Those streams that gird my land with Orient hyacinth and gold! 


} 
| 
| 
15. 

I am parted from thee, glorious Home! and the heavens look coldly down 
On the banish’d one, whose aching brows lie crush’d beneath a crown. | 
Those heavens—those heavens—that mirror’d burn, depth within depth 

unfurl’d, 

In the hundred hundred rivers of that Queen-Land of the world! | 
| 


16. 
May the wild winds, that proudly go in triumph where they will, 
Bear to those scenes one murmur’d tone, that from my lip doth thrill ! 


Like wandering flower-seeds—dreamy scents—or broken whisperings 
sweet— 


Shall be,the breathings of my love, borne on their pinions fleet! 
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17. 
Oh that it were my burning soul, they thus might waft along— 
To where the founts of glory roll—majestically strong! 
Where musk-winds rich, and sunbeams play !—birds float, and flower. 
shades quiver, 
Mantling with sudden radiances the old imperial river! 


18, 
Roll on! Roll ever-sounding on, in melody and power ! 
The amethyst’s heart-hues are dim to thy foam’s far-gleaming shower ! 
Oh! when this fainting heart of love hath droop’d away and died, 
May ye to every age bear on a voice of strength and pride ! 


19. 
It will be so, immortal Founts! And that I feel it will, 
Makes my quick heart with deep sane o’erpoweringly to thrill ! 
Anguish and exultation rend a spirit long o’erworn— _ 
I sink—I faint-——Farewell, glad skies of summer and of morn! 


Silence once more hung o’er that princely hall, 

Save ye might hear that wild heart’s rise and fall, 
Loud—quick and loud! But now the paleness cold 
Steals o’er her forehead, ’neath her hair’s rich fold. 
In the swift rushing of that strain went by 

The might—the strength—of battling agony. 

Her darkly-glorious eye is downwards bent, 

Languor and fervour in its stillness blent ! 

The ~ 1 lid glitters with the unconscious tear— 
But, hark! what stealthy step approaches near ? 
What Form hath leant on that flower’d balustrade, 
(In kingly robes, resplendently array’d ; 

O’er whom the sycamores and myrtles flung 

Their verdurous shadows,) while the Mourner sung ? 
Oh! who hath hastened to that Mourner’s side ? 
Raise, raise those drooping eyes! thou Queen! and Bride! 
Whose whisper’d tones of love have made thee start ? 
Whose piercing eyes have question’d thy wrung heart ? 
—That gaze hath brought back the impassion’d glow, 
Like sunset waves, o’er all thy cheek and brow; 
Who hath thus waked thee from thy second trance, 
By the soft magic of one pitying glance ? 

Crown’d Daughter of the Pharaohs! is it he 

Who bore thee from thy home of infancy— 

And is’t for him to bring back joy’s rich smile 

To thy worn cheek ? Flower of the haughty Nile ! 
Oh, woman! unto every love thus true, 

Well may thine hours of rosy calm be few! 
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Tue concluding lines of the Theo- 
gony invoke the aid of the Muses 
in the celebration of Women—the 
yuvaindy PUrov: and in consequence, it 
appears that there were in ancient 
days four books of the Catalogue of 
Women; in one of which were laud- 
ded the Hoa usyar2c:—the Female 
Worthies, so called from the history 
of each heroine commencing with 
H om—“ such as.” The title seems to 
imply that the work was in the na- 
ture of parallels; but oftentimes 
“comparisons are odious,” and if 
we may judge from the imitation of 
Virgil, “ Qualis in Eurote, &c. Di- 
ana’—“ Talis erat Dido,” who was 
certainly no Diana, these of Hesiod 
must have been very unsatisfactory 
to both parties, mortal and immortal, 
for they have not been preserved by 
either. Whether the Catalogues 
were composed “ Iracunda Diana,” 
or Invité Minerva, “ such,” and non- 
such, have vanished, with the excep- 
tion of Alemena, who is commended 
in a very few lines out of many in 
this fragment—The Shield of Her- 
cules. We fear, therefore, that there 
is nothing extant of our bard that 
will remove the imputation of dis- 
courtesy tothe sex. Luckily for the 
earlier ages, they have found a bet- 
ter chronicler, Homer, the most cour- 
teous, the politest man of any age, 
who might love been Gold Stick, or 
grand-master of the ceremonies, at 
the court of the most glorious Glo- 
riana herself. We must still look 
upon Hesiod, notwithstanding his 
proposal, as the most ancient “ anti- 
quary ;” and his yuraxdy giao, but as 
the Womankind of Monkbarns the 
elder of Greece; and the fragment of 
Alcmena, as rather a meagre speci- 
men of the Genus Muliebre, (worthy 
the museum of Mr Oldbuck,) of 
which, by the by, some centuries 
after, the voyager Hanno discovered 
a variety, and coolly advertised the 
curious, that he had brought home 
the skin of one, which he had sus- 
pended in the Temple of Juno. 

Strange notions have been enter- 
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tained upon this matter, for, as we 
learn from Athenzus, Neocles of 
Crotona declared, that “ women in 
the moon lay eggs, and that the men 
produced from them are five times - 
the size of us mortals, which is con- 
firmed by Herodotus of Heracleum.” 
Hercules did not disgrace the brood, 
and the females of the race are doubt- 
less the celebrated maids who love 
the moon. Women, in families of 
note, were reared in the upper cham- 
bers, which were called «iz. Hence 
the fable of Helen sprung from the 
egg, and possibly the «« from the 
egg has been converted into sas 
This is at least as good a conjecture 
as many that have proceeded from 
more learned heads than our own. 
The poem is entitled “ The Shield of 
Hercules,” because that appears to 
have been the main object of the 
poet; and the nmiain action is inter- 
rupted, at a most critical moment, to’ 
make way for the description. 

It commences with the arrival of 
Alcmena at Thebes, together with 
Amphitryon, who, to revenge the 
death of the brothers of his spouse, 
sets out on an expedition against the 
Teleboans and Taphians. He returns 
victorious. Alcmena,“ within Thebes’ 
walls,” gives birth to twin brethren, 
the one Hercules, the offspring of 
Jupiter, the other Iphiclus, the son 
of Amphitryon, of whom we hear 
nothing but a short intimation to 
Iolaus, the son of Iphiclus, that his 
father had foolishly borne homage 
to Eurystheus. Between Hercules 
and Iolaus is the strictest friend- 
ship. They set out together on 
an expedition against Cygnus, who, 
accompanied by his father, Mars, 
is driving furiously through the 
Delphian Grove, to the injury and 
disparagement of the devotees and 
territory of the “ far-darting god.” 
In this grove the combatants meet 
—Hercules arms—the shield is de- 
scribed — Cygnus is killed — Mars 
fights strenuously for the body of 
his son, is wounded in the thigh by 
Hercules, under i direction of Mi- 
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nerva, and borne from the field by 
“ Fear and Consternation,’ who 
drive the chariot of the war-god to 
Olympus. Thither Minerva also re- 
tires. Cygnus is stripped. Hercu- 
les and Iolaus retrace their steps. 
Ceyx, and “a people numberless,” 
give Cygnus honourable burial, and 
raise to him a mount and pillar, 
which the river Anaurus, swollen 
with rain, sweeps away at the com- 
mand of Apollo, indignant at the spo- 
liation and violation of his pilgrims 
and hecatombs. And thus ends the 


story. 

That this poem was composed at 
a time subsequent to the Iliad, and 
in imitation of the Shield of Achilles, 
admits of no doubt. In its poetical 
cast it may bear some resemblance 
to the Theogony, not much to the 
Works and Days. But we do not see 
the necessity of therefore concludin 
that it is not the work of Hesiod. 
On this subject we determined, from 
the first, to be no “ waverers,” though 
we strongly recommended the “ first 
reading,” and trust the second and 
third to the reader. 

It appears to us that too much has 
been made of a supposed post-Ho- 
meric spirit. That there is a super- 
fine finish about the Shield cannot 
be denied ; but this may have arisen 
from its peculiarlydescriptive charac- 
ter—descriptive, not of manners, but 
of decoration; and, if a fault, may 
have been the fault of any age in 
which the art of ornament had at- 
tained exquisite workmanship; and 
might have been found in Sam 


Hesiod. 
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himself, had the [liad and Odyssey 
come down to us unstripped by the 
critics and collectors of those “ mi- 
nute graces which may not have been 
to their taste.’ And beautiful as 
those immortal works are, could the 
venerable father of poetry now read 
them, he would perhaps exclaim in 
the agony of Mr Puff, “ IP’ faith, they 
have mangled my play in a most 
shocking manner,” and lament the 
absence of many a passage as fine as 
that of “ Queen Elizabeth, and the 
description of her horse and side- 
saddle.” And yet when we remem- 
ber the wonderful polish of the ver- 
sification; the accurate harmony of 
sense and sound, whether it be in 
the rolling of a stone, the roar of the 
winds and waves, or keel of the 
vessel cutting her way through the 
waters; the minutest action, indi- 
cative of character—Helen veilin 

herself—thelimping gait of the good- 
humoured Vulcan — the wonderful 


‘trees in the garden of Alcinous, at 


once in fruit, and leaf, and flower— 
the golden youths—the self-moving 
ships of the Pheeacians, ‘Hig xai 
ve@ern xexarvuupatyas, “involved in cloud 
and vapour ;” certainly steam-ves- 
sels, and in — for they are 
not governed like other vessels, but 
“ know the intentions and wishes of 
men;”—remembering these, we think 
there are still left some minute graces 
in old Homer; and that in some of 
his compound epithets, there is no 
lack of a nice study of words. Nor 
is the passage quoted by the Quar- 
terly fortunate for the argument— 


Tis acl comd xendey BrsPagoy Tams xvcvecoy 
Torey cmd", Oidv +6 worvyeuce "APgodirns. 


“ Down from her head and from her eyebrows sheen, 
She breathed as breathes Cythera’s golden queen |” 


This is no grace from ode or elegy, 
but the simple statement of a sup- 
matter of fact, that Alemena 

and Aphrodite used scented Macas- 
sar, the very perfume for the hair 
and eyelashes spoken of by Athe- 
nzeus, and were as well skilled in 
cosmetics as Jezebel herself, (let the 
comparison be excused for its criti- 
cal elucidation,) who painted her 
face, or, as it is expressed in the Sep- 
tuagint, tinged her eyebrows with 
antimony. And as tothe word A:‘, 
on which some stress is laid, it is, 


when translated, a common everty- 
day expression enough. All odour 
is as a breath, an emanation—it is, if 
you please, a vulgarism, of every age, 
and invariably used by very unpoet- 
ical people of our neighbourhood ; 
and whether it be a turnip-field after 
a frost, or any other thing offensive 


- to the olfactory nerves, the high mis- 


demeanour is termed a bad breath. 
And so it was in Homer’s and He- 
siod’s days; and we see no reason 
why, in these levelling times, the Ex- 
quisites and Dandies of poetryshould 
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monopolize “ the breath of morn,” or 
any other whatever ; and we think the 
three-and-tenpenny a-week renters 
have as much right to poetry, and all 
its fictions, as Lord John Russell, and 
we readily call in an acquaintance of 
his, as authority, Mr Puff; for, says 


-he, “ Heaven forbid they should not 


in a free country, sir. I am not for 
making slavish distinctions in giving 
all the fine language to the upper sort 
of people.” But Homer and Hesiod 
wrote Greek, and that expressed 
any thing and every thing, andis very 
remarkably translatable into Eng- 
lish ; the idioms of the two languages 
are astonishingly similar. You may 
hear whole lines of Homer every 
day, as for instance, “ And I tell you 
another thing, and do you turn it 
over in your mind.” We think He- 
rodotus has it somewhere, speaking 
of some Hume and his inhuman ini- 
quity in a matter of a Greek Loan, 
that “he did him out of so much 
money.” “ Look sharp,” every body 
hears every day. What can be more 
Englishthan Tsravgwras, “He is atrue 
John Bull,” taurus Latin, Toro Ita- 
lian, unde derivatur Tory—or than 
the term of reproach in Euripides, 
Bitaglagwous, you are turned Whig, 
wig—Barbarian. Aristophanes calls 
idle rascals that must be made work 
or they will starve, BeCacxcamevos from 
Bauxts—blackies or niggers. This is 
nothing to what may be found ; and 
we think translators often commit an 
error, in not at once boldly verbatim 
transferring the Greek expression, 
which, if not previously common to 
us, will admit of happy adoption. 
How admirably has Milton enriched 
our language by this! In this bold- 
ness he shews his genius. He does 
not, for instance, say, within the re- 
cesses of this wood, or use any such 
common indefinite term, but takes 
the ougaarcy yns. 


“ Within the navel of this wood.” 


We must for the present forbear, 
lest we compile a lexicon while we 
intend to write a critique on the 
Shield. 

But so it is—English is the only 
language into which Greek can be 


few languages on the earth you are 
not acquainted with, you may be as- 
sured they are not worth knowing ; 
and that when originals and transla- 
tors meet, such as Homer, Hesiod, 
and Sotheby, and Elton, and so forth, 
it is as when Greek meets Greek. 
Try any of these works in any other 
—try from French to Finnish, High 
Dutch, or German Dactyls—it won’t 
do. But French is the very worst of 
all—though Frenchmen think far 
otherwise, and believe no one in the 
world can play upon that all-potent 
instrument, the tongue, with such 
exquisite skill as themselves. The 
vanity was amusing,when the French 
academicians examined the organs 
of the Otaheitans, to ascertain what 
physical defect prevented their pro- 
nunciation of French; but they never 
na of submitting their own tra- 
cheal pipes to inspection, to discover 
why themselves could not pronounce 
the more Homeric Otaheitan. 

The poem commences with the ar- 
rival of Alemena and Amphitryon at™ 
Thebes. The story is not very clear; 
for, according to this narration, Elec- 
tryon, thefather of Alemena, had been 
killed before the expedition against 
the Taphians and Teleboans ; but if 
that event was oceasioned by the blow 
aimed at one of the oxen, it must 
have taken place after, as the oxen 
were not until then recovered, and 
Mr Elton says that he slew him 

«* Amid the herds, the cause of strife, 
Madden’d to sudden rage,” 
as if he had committed the act pur- 
posely, and not by an accidental blow 
aimed at the oxen. 

There is a compliment paid to Alc- 
mena at the expense of the sex in 
general; though she was very beau- 
tiful, she had a great affection for her 
husband. 

* Passing fair she was, 
Yet not the less her husband with heart 
love Paty 
Revered she.” —ELTON. 


Revered is not good; it is not con- 
jugal, It reminds us of a whimsical 
translation by Hobbes of a quotation 
from Homer in Thucydides. He con- 
verts the aidoins 4aécc1c1v——" venerable 


translated. Though there may be a_ bed-fellows.” 


‘Q¢F braving arrasiy vmmeoPiyy naxornre 


Niece un’ agyaaring, i nds ngarigé Ome dsopiimLine 42, 
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* And as he that scarce 
Escapes, and yet escapes from grievous plague, 
Or the hard fettering chain, flees far away, 


Joyful.’"—-ELTon. 


How very like the gravity of tone 
and precision of Dante is the trans- 
lation! The passage is an imitation 
of that beautiful one in the Odyssey, 
wherein the delight of Ulysses,wreck- 
ed, and yet amid the waves, at the 
sight of land, is compared to that of 
children at the recovery of a father 
froma dangerous distemper—vuz:xxg0- 
Piyn—“ escapes, yet scarce escapes.” 
The author of the Shield, when he 
borrowed this simile, was reminded 
by the situation of Ulysses of an- 
other passage in Homer, in which the 
danger of shipwreck is so daringly 
expressed, and he has adopted from 
it the violent junction of the adverse 
prepositions, vz’ sx Savzra0,which call- 
ed forth the admiration of the great 
critic Longinus. This circumstance, 
too, trivial as it is, proves a complete 
acquaintance with the Iliad and 

ssey, for here is a e un- 
iidanshly fabricated yy both. 
he transition of the narrative, from 


the birth of Hercules to his finding 
Cygnus aud Mars in the grove, is 
very abrupt; for there is but an 
intermediate Jine, and that is the 
general story, and looks more like 
a line which had been transferred 
from the marginal notes into the 
text, and probably the commence- 
ment. “ For in the grove” is anew 
introduction to complete the imper- 
fect narrative. The meeting is like- 
wise very strange and abrupt; for 
while Cygnus and Mars are found 
by Hercules and Iolaus, and are ram- 
paging about the sacred grove to the 
injury of Apollo, and more manifest 
injury of the poor pilgrims, instead 
of stopping their mad career, there 
is a long and ill-timed dialogue be- 
tween Hercules and Iolaus ; and if it 
took the heroes as much time to arm 
as the reader must expend in read- 
ing the description of the shield, nei- 
ther party was in much hurry to 
commence offensive operations, 


** O hero, Iolaus! dearest far 

To me of all the race of mortal men! 

I deem it sure that ’gainst the blest of heaven 
Amphitryon sinn’d, when to the fair- wall’d Thebes 
He came, forsaking Tirynth’s well-built walls, 
Electryon, ’midst the strife of broad-brow’d herds, 
Slain by his hands.”——E Ton. 


This is obscure, and rendered so by a slight error, which has escaped 
Mr Elton’s generally cautious eye. 4:7» should be construed with xrsivas. 
He sinned dy killing. In this dialogue, Hercules does not spare his brother 
Iphiclus; but the word “wretch” is too harsh. The original, ¢zsrAvs, is as 
much a term of pity as reproof. 


Te wiv Petras eerero Zevs.—Line 88. 


“ Him Jove bereaved 
Of wisdom, who from his parental home 
Went forth, and to the fall Eurystheus bore 
His homage.”’—E.Ton. 


Hercules mighfindeed have been with reason astonished that the noble 
Iphiclus, forgetful of his high birth and his order, should voluntarily have 
submitted to that abortion Eurystheus, the ninth part of a man, the cross- 
legg’d tailor-tyrant. 


Te msv Doses Lersro Zevs. 


“ Him Jove bereaved 
Of wisdom,” 


= 
is from Homer ; from that remarkable passage, where the stupid Glaucus, 





as the name signifies, another of the Grey family, had so little sense as not 
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to know gold from brass ; but like a fool exchanged—and that, too, with an 
enemy—the precious for the baser metal, that worth an hundred oxen for 
that worth but nine. Thus brass prevailed over gold, and the Glaucus 
family have never from that day been without a brazen head. Tavgtos ’Evv0~ 
ciyaos—“ Bull-visaged Neptune”—this is worse than Grim-visaged War. 
Mars, as a notorious bully, might with some propriety be called “ Bull- 
visaged ;” but the worthy old gentleman Neptune, the Great-great-grand- 
father of honest John Bull, should not thus sit for a sign of the “ Bull 
and Mouth.” ‘Na cv Morsd% rerovt civ leaiv”—to quote Aristophanes— 
by Neptune of the Horse Marines—this is too bad, to put him up bull- 
visaged like a wooden image, painted hideous by order of churchwardens 
to frighten children from the parish conduit. 

The rather unnecessary dialogue between Hercules and Iolaus being 
now over, Hercules arms—a matter of some importance; for up to that 
moment his antagonist was the “ cock of the walk.” 


* Now all the grove 
And Pheebus’ altar flash’d with glimmering arms 
Of that tremendous god—himself blazed light, 
And darted radiance from his eyeballs glared, 
As it were flame.” —ELTon. 


There’s a prize for a fire-eater—to dilate the eyes of the Hero of 
Penafiel, and make him swear “ by the foot of Pharaoh.” Accordingly, 
Hercules j 

“ Sheathed his legs in greaves 

Of mountain brass, resplendent white, famed gift 
Of Vulcan ; o’er his breast he fitted close 

The corslet variegated, beautiful, 

Of shining gold; this Jove-born Pallas gave, 
When first he rush’d to meet the mingling groans 
Of battle. Then the mighty man athwart 

His shoulder slang the sword, whose edge repels 
Th’ approach of mortal harm; next throwing it 
First round his breast, he cast behind his back 
The hollow quiver; many arrows lay 

Within, that smote with shuddering, and bestow’d 
The throe of mortal agony, whose gasp 

Stifies the ebbing voice ; the points were barb’d 
With death, and steep’d in tears; the lengthen’d shafts 
Burnish’d, and feather’d from the tawny plume 

Of eagles. Now he grasp’d the solid spear, 
Sharpen’d with brass, and on his brows of strength 
Placed the forged helm, high-wrought in adamant, 
Which cased the temples round, and fenced the head 
Of godlike Hercules. Then in his hands 

He took the Shield.” —ELTon. 


If Hesiod, in the Elysian Fields, where he is now enjoying a glorious 
Noctes with Homer, Pindar, and a few choice Parnassian worthies, and 
where Pluto himself is ambitious of the title of “ Old Ebony,” and Ticklers 
are indigenous, if Hesiod thinks he has made a better shield than Homer, 
the Symposiasts have taken that conceit out of him. And the Tickler of 
Ticklers, Aristophanes, who always makes one, has reminded him of this 
his somewhat sesquipedalian story of Cygnus. 


aD kieantloy avres 
Kixres omy % Mevovas xwdwveParapamo rss. 
Anist. Batpaxos, line 993. 


“I did not, quoth he, make the people stare by telling - ie 
How warrior Cygnus urged to mighty deeds . 
His rampant,rattling, bell-bombastic steeds.” 
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Pips dsdgo Topyéveiloy ceomidos xin ov. 


Arist. Aywerns, line 1123 


“‘ The shield, grand, Gorgon-back’d, orbicular, 


Bring me.” 


And the satirist took care to let him 
know, quizzing his description of 
the steeds of Cygnus, Niccovrss xndiios, 
that horses have not cloven feet 
more than pigs have fetlocks. “ ‘Oraas 
viv xaupiny.’ Robinson, however, says 
that he (Hesiod) has made a better 
shield than Homer, for which he has 
been or will be called into court, the 
next petty sessions, to answer for 
himself, and get a kick for his pains 
from Bacchus, the perpetual judge 
and president. And there, long ago, 
has Lord Kames recanted his cant of 
criticism, and begged pardon of Ho- 
mer, for having desired on a shield 
nothing but blood and thunder. He 
has seen the absurdity of his remark, 
and admitted that the end and pur- 
pose of war is peace ; that the use of 
a shield is to protect; that the seat 
of justice, harvest-home, marriage, 
dancing, and music, are the glorious 
results of that “ final argument.” 
The Shield of Achilles has been so 
amply and ably set forth in Maga of 
December last, that we despair of 
success, and therefore shall not at- 
tempt it, but in admiration of that 
effort lift up our hands, and cry out 
in the words of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
“ O most accomplished Christo- 
pher!” Besides, to stand shewman 
on such an occasion, and point out 
all the wonders, the heavenly bears 
and the terrestrial lions, is an office 
requiring the gift, and not lightly to 
be undertaken, lest it render the un- 
dertaker, what no undertaker ever 
should be, ridiculous. We once wit- 
nessed a failure of this kind, In the 
absence of the keeper, a conceited 
coxcomb, Editor of a Radical Re- 
forming Hebdomadal, tormented the 
birds and poked the beasts, speci- 
menizing fantastically his “ univer- 
sal knowledge,” turning round to 
discourse about, or hold congenial 
chatter with, the specious ape, he was 
put to sad barefaced shame by the 
more sagacious elephant. This au- 
gust animal had been long teased by 
the ninny, and observing that the 
toss of his head was not without the 


object of exhibiting a new beaver, 
gracefully threw out his proboscis, 
twined it round the exquisite water- 
proof, drew it scornfully into his 
den, and crushed it under his foot in 
an instant as flat as a pancake, and 
delivered it back to him, a sorry 
figure—a “ rejected article.” To 
avoid, therefore, the punishment of 
an indignant foot elephantine, we 
abstain from touching the Shield of 
Achilles. But we may be allowed 
to look at the picture outside the 
shew—and there it is. In the glori- 
ous central circle, the sun, moon, 
and stars ; the border circumfer- 
ence, the ocean. In the compart- 
ments of the intermediate circle are 
—a city at peace within itself; in it 
a bridal, with its torches and proces- 
sion, and music and spectators; 
there is the forum—the people as- 
sembled—the judges—and civil liti- 
ation. There is a city invested by 
oes; the men of the city take the 
field; the women, children, and old 
men, are on the walls. There is an 
ambuscade—the driving of herds— 
and there the battle with Mars and 
Pallas, in array of gold—Discord and 
Tumult—and ruthless Destiny sei- 
zing in her grasp the wounded and 
unwounded, and dragging a third by 
his feet through the battle. In the 
next compartment there is a fallow 
field—ploughers not few, and the 
turned-up field black behind them, 
and the attendants with wine await- 
ing them at the end of each furrow. 
Then a corn-field and reapers, the 
master looking on, and the prepara- 
tion of the supper of harvest-home. 
Then there is the vineyard with gold- 
en fruit, the gathering in the grapes 
by youths and maidens, while a boy 
plays on the harp tothem. Next the 
pasture, and beasts by the side of a 
river, and four herdsmen with nine 
dogs—nine dogs? and not one too 
many—for see, two lions spring 
forth and seize a bull. Then comes 


a vale with a flock of sheep, “and 
stalls, and herds, and shepherds’ 
tents ;” and the Pyrrhic dance, 
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«In Crete’s broad isle, by Daedalus com- 
posed 
For bright-hair’d Ariadne.” 


All this did Vulcan the real smith 
and true, with “his army out and 
his bellows blowing,” fabricate, of 
brass impenetrable, tin, silver, and 
gold, with five strong folds. The 
whole might probably weigh about 
a ton and a half, yet was it made, in 
the Hamiltonian phrase, in minus 
quam nullus tempus. But what can- 
not Homer’s gods and goddesses do, 
bear, and carry, and some of his he- 
roes toa? For all this vast shield, 
together with other small matters, 
did Thetis bear in her arms; and to 
support her under the weight, on 
her lighting on dry ground, the poet 
judiciously, and by a mere' epithet, 
acquaints us that she had silver feet, 
resembling perhaps a claw table, and 
most likely was rather stout about 
the ankles. 

Do not suppose that Vulcan spared 
the metal, or cared about the weight. 
This was no Brummagem make-be- 
lieve, for‘ the puny president of a 
Political Union, or Place the tailor, 
to disport withal. He knew it was 
to be wielded by an Achilles, leading 
on-his terrific Myrmidons. Accord- 
ingly Achilles, as Cowper says, takes 
it in his hand as you would a musical 
snufi-box, 


“ Delighted, in his hand 
He held the glorious bounty of the god.” 
CowreR. 


But stay—this seems treating the 
gift hesitatingly, as if it were as light 
and worthless as the freedom of the 
city. Is Cowper right? What says 
Homer ? 


Tigrsro 3 by xegsrow txwv 3:8 dyrad 
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** Having in his hands.” That is 
quite another thing; the good trans- 
lator had more on his hands than he 
could manage. The very Myrmidons 
trembled at the awful sight. 

But all this while is Hercules hold- 
ing up his shield for our admiration, 
and muscular as we know him to be, 
it is painful to think how long he has 
kept up his arm to shew it to us; for 
it is no trifle. Even Hercules, though 
he has many a year borne the exhi- 
bitions of Somerset-House upon his 
shoulders upon the strength of this 
narrative, could not hold such ashield 
for ever, and has reason enough to 
think the description interminable, 
if he stood thus with it for his and 
its portraiture. The author should 
have chosen a more quiet incident 
and position for the minute painting. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, by the by, has 
made a similar mistake in his cele- 
brated portrait of Mrs Siddons as the 
Tragic Muse. The arm is up, and 
after looking at the picture some 
time, we feel a painful sensation, 
from the uneasy position. We lon 
to be stage-manager at the rehearsal, 
and say, “ Be so good, madam, as to 
let your arm drop ; the tragic effect 
will not be the worse.” 

The chief beauty of the Shield of 
Achilles lies in the —_ images of 
civil and rural life. The great labour, 
in that of Hercules, is bestowed on 
images of blood and horror. 

The exterior circle in both is the 
Ocean, to which in the latter an in- 
significant dimension is given, by the 
swans and fishes. The inner circle, 
or boss, in that of Hercules, is filled 
with a Spenserian 


‘¢ Dragon horrible and stern.” 


But let us see what Mr Elton makes of the monster. 


“ A coil’d dragon’s terror shew’d 
Full in the central field, unspeakable, 
With eyes oblique retorted, that aslant 
Shot gleaming flame ; his hollow jaw was fill’d 
Dispersedly with jagged fangs of white, 
Grim, unapproachable : and next above 
The dragon’s forehead fell, stern strife in air 
Hung hovering, and array’d the war of men: 
Haggard; whose aspect from all mortals reft 
All mind and soul; whoe’er in brunt of arms 
Should match their strength, and face the son of Jove, 
Below this earth their spirits to th’ abyss 
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Descend ; and through the flesh.that wastes away 
Beneath the parching sun, their whitening bones 
Start forth and moulder in the sable dust.”—ELTon. 


Attributing so much to this terrible aspect, is perhaps not very judicious, 
It is not Hercules, but the Shield, that conquers; and we look upon the 
hero as little better than Ariosto’s cowardly magician, who, by a similar 

wer in his shield, which he generally kept in a silken case, discomfited 
Petter men than himself. Then, 


* Pursuit was there, and fiercely rallying Flight, 
Tumult, and Terror; burning Carnage glow’d : 

Wild Discord madden’d there, and frantic Rout 
Ranged to and fro. A deathful Destiny 

There grasp’d a living man, that bled afresh 

From new-made wound ; another, yet unharm’d, 
Dragg’d furious ; and a third, already dead, 

Trail’d by the feet amid the throng of war ; 

And o’er her shoulders was a garment thrown 
Dabbled in human blood; and in her look 

Was horror; and a deep funereal cry 

Broke from her lips. There, indescribable, 

Twelve serpent heads rose dreadful, and with fear 
Froze all who drew on earth the breath of life ; 
Whoe’er should match their strength in brunt of arms 
And face the son of Jove; and oft as he 

Moved to the battle, from their clashing fangs 

A sound was heard. Such miracles display’d 

The buckler’s field, with living blazonry 
Resplendent; and those fearful snakes were streak’d 
O’er the cerulean backs with streaks of jet, 

-And their jaws blacken’d with a jetty dye.” —ELton. 


Next to this horror is a capital fight of lions and bears, equal to Snyders. 
Lions in all states and stages, that is, even caravans, are magnificent crea- 
tures ; their very sleep and quiescence is awful. So in Rubens’s picture of 
the Young Lioness—the very rocks partake of the dim and tawny hue, 
that you might steal on her, or she on you, the more unawares. But a lion 
in a roaring passion, a new settler meeting an old and provoked settler, or 
two roaring lions meeting “ mutual glaring,” must be grander than Niagara. 


“ So have I heard on Afric’s burning shore 
Another lion give a grievous roar, 
And the first lion thought the last a bore.” —Bombastes Furioso. 


Bore is evidently a false print for boar, as the author must have had his 
eye on this fight of lions and boars. Here, however, we have represented 
not one or two, but a whole forest full of lions and boars. 


“ Wild from the forest herds of boars were there, 
And lions mutual glaring ; and in wrath 

Leap’d on each other ; and by troops they drave 
Their onset ; nor yet these nor those recoil’d, 
Nor quaked in fear. Of both the backs uprose 
Bristling in anger; for a lion huge 

Lay stretch’d amidst them, and two boars beside 
Lifeless ; the sable blood down dropping oozed 
Into the ground. So these with bowed backs 
Lay dead beneath the terrible lions; they 

For this the more incensed, both savage boars 
And tawny lions, chafing sprang to war.”’——-ELTON. 
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Next is the battle of the Lapithe and Centaurs, (beautiful forms for 
sculpture. ) 


* All of silver mould, 
And grasping golden pine-trees in their hands, 
At once they onset made ; in very life 
They rush’d, and hand to hand tumultuous closed 
With pines and clashing spears.” —ELTon. 


In this fight also is Mars in his chariot, and Minerva takes the field with 
her zgis at her back. We do not like the look of Mr Elton’s Mars, for he 
is not quite Hesiod, who does not call him “life-waster.” The term is of 
the shambles, and would suit a butcher. . 


“* And he himself (stern-visaged Mars), tearer of spoils, 
Life-waster, purpled all with dropping blood, 
Like one who slew the living” — 


There could be no necessity of slaying the dead—dead as mutton ;— 


“ and despoil’d, 
Loud shouting to the warrior infantry, 
There vaulted on his chariot.” —ELTon. 


Substitute cart for chariot, steel-girt rascals for infantry, and you have an 
undoubted knight of the cleaver. 

The next compartment exhibits the concert at the Olympian Theatre, 
vocal and instrumental—Apollo leader, and the Muses in excellent voice. 
Then a haven with dolphins pursuing other fishes. But after Basil Hall’s 
description of this chase, we forbear to quote Hesiod’s, 


“ But on the crag a fisher sate 
Observant ; in his grasp he held a net, 
Like one that poising rises to the throw.” —ELTON. 


Hence probably 


* He sate upon a rock, 
And bobb’d for whale.” 


“ There was the horseman, fair-hair’d Daniie’s son, 

Perseus: nor yet the buckler with his feet 

Touch’d, nor yet distant hover’d: strange to think! 

For nowhere on the surface of the shield 

He rested : so the crippled artist god, 

Renown’d, had framed him with his hands, in gold. 

Bound to his feet were sandals wing’d: a sword 

Of brass, with hilt of sable ebony, 

Hung round him from the shoulders by a thong: 

Swift even as thought he flew: the visage grim r 

Of monstrous Gorgon all his back o’erspread ; 

And wrought in silver, wondrous to behold, 

A veil was drawn around it, whence in gold 

Hung glittering fringes; and the dreadful helm 

Of Pluto clasp’d the temples of the prince, 

Shedding a night of darkness. Thus outstretch’d 

In air, hé seem’d like one to trembling flight 

Betaken. Close behind, the Gorgons twain 

Of nameless terror unapproachable 

Came rushing ; eagerly they stretch’d their arms : 
To seize him: From the pallid adamant 2 
Audibly, as they rush’d, the clattering shield . 2a 
Clank’d with a sharp shrill sound, Two grisly snakes + a 
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Hung from their girdles, and with forking tongues 
Lick’d their inflected jaws, and violent gnash’d 
Their fangs, fell glaring: from around their heads 
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Those Gorgons grim a flickering horror cast 
Through the wide air.” ELTON. 


This passage has given rise to 
much, as we think, rather dull pro- 
sing. We do not see the extreme 
difficulty of reconciling the descrip- 
tion to the powers of workmanship, 
and it does appear to have been 
somewhat misunderstood. 

The author asserts, that he (Per- 
seus) nowhere rested on the surface 
of the shield, nor did he touch it 
with his feet. It is mentioned as a 
wonderful effort of the crippled art- 
ist god, and of his skill in mechan- 
ism. He was probably attached to 
the shield by golden wire, that was 
elastic as were the Gorgons twain 


that came rushing after him. The 
contrivance may have been conceal- 
ed by the veil and — fringes 
drawn over the Gorgon back. Per- 
haps a similar contrivance was ap- 
plied to the serpents and their clash- 
ing fangs, previously described, that 
emitted a sound when the shield was 
moved. 

The flying Gorgons pursuing the 
flying Perseus remind us of the 
chase of Hippogriff after the war- 
horse through the wild forest in the 
Italian romance. 

Then follows the Besieged City— 
the Sortie—the Battle. 


“ The elders, hoar with age, went thronging forth 
Without the gates, and to the blessed gods 

Their hands uplifted, for their fighting sons 
Fear-stricken: nathless they the combat held. 

The Fates behind them, swarth of aspect, gnash’d 

With their white teeth: grim, slaughter-breathing, stern, 
Insatiable, they struggling conflict held 


For those who fell. 
To quaff the sable blood. 


Each eager-thirsting sought 
Whom first they snatch’d 


Prostrate, or staggering with the fresh-made wound, 
On him they struck their talons huge: the soul 
Filed down the abyss of Hell, that strikes a chill 

To flesh and blood. They, glutted to the heart 
With human gore, behind them cast the corse, 

And back with hurrying rage they turn’d to seek 


The press of battle. 


And hard by them stood 


Clotho, and Lachesis, and Atropos, 

Somewhat in years inferior, nor was she 

A mighty goddess, yet those other Fates 
Surpassing; and in birth the elder far: 

And all around one man in cruel strife 

Were join’d; and on each other turn’d in wrath 
Their glowing eyes, and mingling desperate hands 
And talons mutual strove; and near to them 
Stood Misery: wan, ghastly, worn with woe ; 
Arid and swoln of knees; with hunger’s pains 
Faint falling ; from her lean hands long the nails 
Outgrew; an ichor from her nostrils flow’d; 
Blood from her cheeks distill’d to earth; with teeth 
All wide disclosed in grinning agony 

She stood ; a cloud of dust her shoulders spread, 
And her eyes ran with tears.” —E.Lton. 


This is very terrific—nor are we 
convinced of the justice of the re- 
mark of the great critic, Longinus, 
on the passage of ayaus, Misery, 
(whatever the real meaning of the 
word be,) inasmuch as this object 


was intended by the author to be 
more disgusting than grand. It is 
an allegory of the sufferings of war. 

The Fates, who, like the attendant 
witches in Macbeth, appear to be 
many, rioting in carnage over the 
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field of battle, and draggin the dead 


and dying, with Clotho, Lachesis, and 
Atropos, is in the very strength and 
mystery of poetry. In the descrip- 
tion of Atropos, Mr Elton has mis- 
taken his author, and thereby made 
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a still stranger blunder. He says 
“ somewhat in years inferior,” and 
“ in birth the elder far,’ a very odd 
\ 5 ated But what says He- 
sio 
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She was not vast, large in stature, 
but the principal and the eldest. 
Why is Atropos the eldest and small- 
est? Is it a traditionary allegory, 
that the necessity of death is inhe- 
rent and co-nascent with the very 
materials from which the thread of 
life is spun? that as death reached 
the first created man, it was prior to 
human birth? And is the small sta- 
ture figurative of the feebleness of 
childhood and age, that double in- 
fancy, the more immediate prey of 
Atropos ? 

But whatever may have been the 
ages of these venerable spinsters, 
Mr Elton cannot be justified in as- 
serting the same to be the eldest and 
youngest. 


Fault has been found with the an- 
cient poet, in this and seme other 
passages, for the various action of 
the same personages in the same 
piece, as if this were an impossibili- 
ty to painting and sculpture. Few 
specimens of this style are indeed 
now-a-days exhibited; but we have 
no doubt it was very common in 
the earlier state of the arts; and 
history, sacred and profane, at one 
time, entirely trusted to this mode 
of illustration. And such is (that 
strange genius) Blake’s Picture of 
Human Life. 

_It is thus Hesiod describes the 
city at peace, 


*¢ But next arose 


A well-tower’d city, by seven golden gates 

Inclosed, that fitted to their lintels hung: 

There men in lances and in festive joys 

Held revelry: some in the smooth-wheel’d car 

A virgin-bride conducted: then burst forth 

Aloud the marriage song, and far and wide 

Long splendours flash’d from many a quivering torch, 
Borne in the hands of slaves. Gay blooming girls 
Preceded, and the lancers follow’d blithe: 





These with shrill pipe indenting the soft lip, 
Breathed melody, while broken echoes thrill’d 
Around them ; to the lyre with flying touch 


Those led the love-enkindling dance. 


A group 


Of youths were elsewhere imaged, to the flute 
Disporting ; some in dances and in songs, 


In laughter others. 


To the minstrel’s flute 


So pass’d they on, and the whole city seem’d 
As fill’d with pomps, with dances, and with feasts.”—ELToN. 


Then follows horsemanship—and 
if Hesiod was contemporary with 
Homer, we must think this rather 
abrupt mention of riding on horse- 
back an interpolation, as no such 
circumstance is mentioned by the 
author of the “ Tale of Troy divine,” 
and in this passage there can be no 
doubt. “ NaS tram EuCavres ESiveov.” 
Line 226. Then follows agriculture, 


tilling, reaping, the vintage—wrest- 
ling—boxing—hare-hunting, and the 
chariot race—all very much in the 
fashion of old clock-work. The de- 
scription terminates with the ocean, 
which occupies the whole border, or 
exterior circle. 

Thus ends the description of the 
Shield; and with such a defensive 
weapon—for it seems, like the Gor- 
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on’s head, it could kill by being 
ooked at—Hercules himself might 
have allowed his courage to ooze out 
at his finger-ends, without any great 
detriment to his person. But how 
magnanimously, as well as magnifi- 
cently, Homer manages this matter 
of the shield, which he presents, of 
immortal workmanship, to his near- 
ly invulnerable hero! It is not des- 
tined to preserve him from death. 
Achilles knows he is a doomed man. 
There is a prefatory dialogue be- 
tween him and his goddess-mother, 
wherein the choice of glory and 
death, or inglorious life, is set before 
him, and he goes to the fight with 
the certain knowledge, that, if not 
then, he must shortly die. Achilles 
was, however, every thing with Ho- 
mer; the Hercules of Hesiod is not 
a prominent character; we think lit- 
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tle about him. The buckler is the 
sole object of attraction, and unques- 
tionably a glorious object. 

Of Bucklers there may be many 
fine specimens under ground, and 
there are some fine descriptions 
above. Some well-wrought devices 
on those of the warriors before 
Thebes we learn from Aéschylus. 
The Trojan’s is but a sort of Pin- 
nock’s Catechism of the Roman his- 
tory. It is strange that Euripides, 
in defiance of the authority of Ho- 
mer, whose characters and incidents 
he delights to change and misrepre- 
sent, should give this shield of Her- 
cules to Achilles. In his Electra, 
the Chorus describe it as nearly the 
same, and upon the authority too of 
an eye-witness from Troy. Thereis 
even the winged Perseus. 
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How glorious must have been that 
divine shield which Phidias made for 
the tutelary Deity of Athens! Yet did 
it not shield the artist from the ma- 
levolent and suspicious tyranny of 
the democracy. In it was represent- 
ed the victory of the Athenians over 
the Amazons, and the portraits of 
Phidias himself and his patron Pe- 
ricles; the sculptor, as an old man 
lifting a stone, the emblem of archi- 
tecture—Pericles, as a chief, com- 
bating the Queen of the Amazons. 
The envious Demus, the Demon of 
Democracy, banished Phidias from 
the city he had ornamented with the 
wondrous works of his genius, and 
debarred him from beholding with 
his eyes the glorious labour of his 
hands. The rascals, like other dema- 

gues, had no reverence for deity 
In any shape, not even that of the 
Goddess of Wisdom, and had all the 
gold stripped off the statue, that it 
— be weighed, under the paltry 
unfounded suspicion that it had not 
been all faithfully applied. 


Now, the shield of old Hannibal 
would be well worth seeing, for the 
wearer’s sake, though it had perhaps 
but the Carthaginian lion in the cen- 
tre. But the lion of England—he too 
has his eye upon a shield of many 
glories. There is a crown, too, worth 
fighting for—and a fight there is 
likely to be for it. There is the noble 
lion, and the political unicorn, all 
the while pretending to be a sup- 
porter! and why should the mon- 
ster fight for the crown? It is evi- 
dent from his diabolical horn that 
he cannot wear it, and from his hoof, 
that it is in his nature to trample on 
it. 

It has been a foolish fashion of 
late among our innovating engra- 
vers, to represent this shield of our 
royal arms in a tottering condition, 
and Jamentably kicked on one side, 
threatening to crush the worthy old 
lion, whom they chose to make cou- 
chant. But we hope the good old 
Conservative will falsify these revo- 
lutionary omens, rise up in his wrath, 
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and shake the thunder from his mane. 
He has wondrous strength in him 
yet, “ luxuriat Joris animosum pec- 
tus”—that is, he is a thorough Tory 
at heart, and will find hosts of Tories 
on his side. 

We have made this little digres- 
sion on shields in general, while Her- 
cules has been swinging his arms 
about to get off the stiffness, and 
being released from the uneasy po- 
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sition of standing for the portrait. 
And now the bell having announced 
that Ducrow and the horses are 
ready at the side scenes, Hercules 
swallows down hastily a couple of. 
glasses of champagne, and all enter 
together, glorious, rampant, and glis- 
tening. The hero has “ shook with 
care”’ the shield at the gallery, (who 
applaud with a suitable uproar,) and 
now has, secundum artem, 





* vaulted sheer 
Above the harness’d chariot at a bound 
Into the seat. The hardy charioteer 
Stood o’er the steeds from high, and guided strong 
The crooked car.” —ELTon. 


That there may be no mistake at this critical moment, the prompter is 
judiciously brought on the stage in the character of Minerva, the Goddess 
of War and Wisdom, by whom the cue is given, that Cygnus, slain, is to 
be left upon the spot, not stript of his arms, and that Mars is to be wounded 
in a “ part exposed ;” they are then to recede. 


‘‘ These wound him and recede; 
For know thou art not fated to despoil 
The steeds and glorious armour of a god,’’—ELTON. 


On this, Minerva, or the prompter, book in hand, concealed under well- 
wrought emblems of conquest and glory, enters the car. 


“‘ Thus, having said, the best of goddesses, 

Aye holding in her everlasting hands 

Conquest and glory, rose into the car 

Impetuous: To the war-steeds shouted fierce 

The noble Iolaus ; from the shout 

They, starting, snatch’d the flying car, and hid 

With dusty cloud the plain; for she herself, 

The goddess azure-eyed, sent into them 

Wild courage, clashing on her brandish’d shield.” —ELToN. 


All this hallooing, and brandishing, and clashing, is rather theatrical than 
dignified; and the horses should not have required it. But then, to make 
up for this falling off, we have an earthquake— 


_ “ Earth groan’d around” — 


as good a device as the old flourish of trumpets to usher in the combat- 
ants; and in this case it succeeded to a miracle, for 


‘¢ That moment, with like pace, 
E’en as a flame or tempest came they on, 
Cygnus, the tamer of the steed, and Mars, 
Unsated with the roar of war.” —ELTON. 


The horses are, however, of excellent breed and breeding, for 


* Now 
The coursers mid-way met, and, face to face, 
Neigh’d shrill; the broken echoes rang around.”—ELTON. 


Upon which salutation, Hercules, unwilling to be less courteous and gen- 
tlemanlike than his horses, accosts Cygnus in a very civil and sweetly af- 
fected tone, or the weayer’s “ monstrous little voice,” Kix wéwor, - 
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“‘ Wherefore, my sweet friend Cygnus, stoppest thou 
Our rapid steeds,” &c,—ELton. 


He then tells him he is on his way to visit King Ceyx, the father-in-law of 
Cygnus, at Trachys—again calls him his “ sweet friend”—then, taking a 
squint at Mars, snaps his fingers in his face, and talks at him, and to Cyg- 
nus, that he has made him bite the dust before, and will again. This is but 
a prelude to the “ part to tear a cat in, to make all split;” presently he 
means, like Bottom, to “ play Ercles rarely.” 

Now Cygnus, instead of turning his chariot, turns a deaf ear to all this 
politeness, and does not even pull up in courtesy; and, as they were al- 
ready in collision, how this speech of Hercules could have been either 
uttered or heard, is a difficulty the author does not enable us to unravel, 
There is, however, now no time for bandying compliments. 


* From their well-constructed, cars 
Instant as thought they leap’d to earth.”"——ELTON. 


The charioteers drive some short distance aside. They rush to the fight 
like gluttons ; but the fight is at first too much like a scuffle, for 


Then 
Beneath the trampling sound of rushing feet, 
The broad earth sounded hollow.” —ELron, 


But it immediately rises into grandeur. The author seems to have been of 
the same opinion with the poet who said he could not address verses of 
six feet to patrons seven feet high ; he therefore piles Pelion on Ossa in his 
comparison—rocks are sent whirling in dizzying shock, and bound in con- 
fusion, to illustrate the conflict. And lest things inanimate should be insuf- 
ficient, Jupiter himself is brought in to thunder and cast forth drops of 
blood ; and there are similes of the wild boar, with jutting fangs, and churn- 
ing jaws that drop foam, and eyes like glimmering fires, and starting bris- 
tles; and this simile being of superlative ferocity, is dedicated, in particu- 
lar, to “ the son of Jove.” But before the introduction of the simile of the 
“ lions and vultures,” for “there is not a more fearful wild-fow] than your 
lion living,” some preparation is thought necessary; so there is accord- 
ingly a very strange interruption, in a statement of the time of the year of 
this conflict, and by.a periphrasis that includes a description of the Cicada 
—what he lives on—the millet springing into ears of grain, and the redden- 
ing of the grape, the gift of Bacchus, 


The joy or anguish of the race of men,”"—-ELTon. 
Then come.the Homeric lions, 


« As two grim lions for a roebuck slain 

Wroth in contention rush, and them betwixt 
The sound of roaring and of clashing teeth 
Ariseth ; or as vultures, curved of beak, 
Crooked of talon, on a steepy rock 

Contest loud screaming, if perchance, below 
Some mountain-pastured goat or forest stag 
Sleek press the plain, whom far the hunter youth 
Pierced with fleet arrow, from the bow-string shrill 
Dismiss’d, and elsewhere wander’d, of the spot 
Unknowing, they with keenest heed the prize 
Mark, and in swooping rage each other tear 
With bitterest conflict : so vociferous rush’d 

The warriors on each other.” —ELton. 


These pera similes are magnificent in Greek, and have been the 
delight of all poets in all languages, But for vigour, where is the poet to 
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be found whose language and whose genius have served him better in the 
attempt than the fascinating Ariosto ? Exempli gratia: 


* Non s) vanno i léoni 0 i tori in salto 
A dar di petto, ad accozzar si crudi, 
Come quei due guerrieri al fiero assalto, 
Che parimente si passar’ gli scudi. 

Fe’ lo scontro tremar dal basso all’ alto 
L’erbose valli insino ai poggi ignudi ; 

E ben giovo che fur buoni e perfetti 

Gli usberghi, si che lor salvaro i petti. 


¢ Gia non fero i cavalli un corrér torto ; 
Anzi cozzaro a guisa di montoni. 
Quel del guerriér Pagan mori di corto, 
Ch’ era, vivendo, in nimero de’ buoni; 
Quell’ altro cadde ancér, ma fu risorto 
Tosto ch’ al fianco si senti gli sproni. 
Quel del Re Saracin resté disteso 
Adosso al suo Signér con tutto il peso.” 
ArtosTo, lst Book, Stanzas 62 and 63. 


* Not bounding bulls or lions so engage, 

Commingling breast to breast in brutal mell, 
As these two warriors horrid combat wage, 

And ’gainst both shields their equal force impel. 
The lowest valleys trembled with their rage, 

And the high rocks with frightful echoings yell. 
Stout was the mail, and perfect was the plate, 
Their breast defended—or each stroke were Fate. 


‘© Swift run the noble coursers, head to head, 

Like butting rams, nor swerved from course direct ; 
Down at the instant fell the Pagan dead; 

Caparison a braver never deck’d. 
The other fell—quick—quick—the spurs are red 

In his gored haunches, and he stands erect.— 
There, ’neath th’ o’erwhelming weight of courser slain, 
Lies Sacrapant extended on the plain.” 


But since, at the departure of the Romans from Britain, the breed of bat- 
tering rams has become extinct, or lamentably deteriorated, let us try an 
imitation of these old Greek similes, more familiar to our everyday eyes, 
though less dignified, than those of bulls, boars, and lions. 


*¢ Come sdéglion talér duo can’ mordenti, 
O per invidia o per altro odio mossi, 
Avvicinarsi digrignando i denti, 
Con occhi biechi e pit che bragia rossi; 
Indi a’ morsi venir di rabbia ardenti, 
Con aspri ringhi, e rabbuffati dossi : 
Cosi alle spade, dai gridi e dall’ onte, 
Venne il Circasso, e quel di Chiaramonte.” 
Antosto, Book ii. Stanza 5. 


“ As when two dogs, whom envy stirs to fighf, 
Stiffening their stubborn limbs, approach in ire, 
And grind their greedy teeth, and grin with spite, 
With eyes askant that burn like coals of fire— 
Then springing on each other, foam and bite, 
Their gnarled backs erect with bristling wire— 
So did the Knight of Claremont and the King 
From threats to blows and desperate combat spring.” 
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“ The Knight of Claremont and the King !” what of them? That fight 
came to no conclusion, but, like 


‘“* The story of the bear and fiddle, 
Begun and broke off in the middle.” —Hup. 


But stand back—fair play all the world over—they are going to begin it 
again. We back the King for a thousand pounds, and hang’d be the bark- 
ing, yelpigg, bullying butcher’s cur, that dares to interfere, and snap at his 
legs, when he gripes his adversary by the throat. Well done, Dutch Cesar 
—shake him again. We are dreaming, or see in a vision. Bears, boars, 
lions, and dogs, Belgic or other, have vanished, and there is nothing before 
us but an old picture of Hemskirk’s—and a happy scene it is—and we accept 
the omen. A Dutch Boor, joyous as Bacchus, wetting his tusks, after a 
better fashion than that of preparation for battle. We leave him propheti- 
cally in his glory—and now again to Hesiod. 

By this time Cygnus is, as must have been expected, dead enough. His 
fall is compared to that of the blasted oak, or sky-capt rock, riven by the 
lightning. His corpse is, according to the directions of Minerva, abandoned. 
But Hercules, as instructed, keeps his eye upon Mars approaching against 
him. He is again compared toa lion, whom Mr Elton, we think, not Hesiod, 
metamorphoses into “‘ The Green-eyed Monster.” 


“ Green-eyed, he glares in fierceness ; with his tail 
Lashes his shoulders and his swelling sides, 

And with his feet tears up the ground; not one 
Might dare to look upon him, nor advance 

Nigh with desire of conflict.”.—ELTon. 


Yet the conflict comes, and with it the simile again of the whirl and crash 
of a crag from a high mountain, which is at length jamm’d by a steep cliff; 
but now Minerva steps up to Mars, and scowls upon him with her grey 
eyes— 
* Scowling with her eyes 
Tremendous” — 


and bullies him quite like one of the family, and bids him make himself 
scarce. Mars declines for the present to follow the advice, though coming 
from absolute Wisdom, and the engagement takes place. The God of War 
is wounded in the thigh, and thrown prostrate on the earth. There he does 
not lie long, for, as the proverb says, “ needs must when certain people 
drive,” and so it was with him—for 


‘** Fear and consternation swift 
Urged nigh his well-wheel’d chariot : from the face 
Of broad-track’d earth they raised him on the car 
Variously wrought; then instantly the steeds 
Smote with the scourge, and reach’d Olympus high.’’—ELTon. 


Mars here, notwithstanding the fine is buried by Ceyx with much ho- 


similes in his favour, cuts a ridicu- 
lous figure; thus, as it were, carried 
home on a shutter, like a maudlin of 
the first water, half in love, and half 
in liquor. He is taken to Olympus, 


scarcely compos mentis, and thither 
Minerva follows him, and probably 
her presence is some hinderance to 
his recovery. 

Hercules and Ceyx now strip 
Cygnus of his arms, retrace their 
‘steps, and reach Trachys. Cygnus 


nour. 

Poor good Ceyx! he appears to 
have been a very popular King, a 
“ beloved King,” a “ Citizen King,” 
for he nosooner signifies an intention 
to raise a monument to Cygnus, who 
was most probably a popular Pander, 
a desperate Reformer, than “a nu- 
merous people” come forward and 
subscribe, if not their money, their 
names, to a mount and pillar to him; 
but they reckoned without their 
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host. Not so, quoth Apollo, that 
will never do for the Protestant in- 
terest; what, a monument, forsooth, 
to a fellow that has rode rough-shod 
over all my sanctities, disregarded 
my honour and name, insulted and 
threatened my priests, annihilated 
the sacred right of tithes, and ran 
rampaging and rioting, and demo- 
lishing the very constitution and 
being of my church! No, no, that 
shall never stand. And Apollo is as 
good as his word, and sends in the 
river Anaurus, swollen with rain, 
over the work, and the monument of 
the scorner is 


“ Swept from the sight away.” —ELTON. 


How vain is it for insignificant 
man to boast, “ exegi monumentum 
were perennius!” ow few dare 
say that, any more than “ This Bill 
shall be final!’ A presumption 
against time, chance, and sovereign 
authority, the ipse dizit of daring 
arrogance, clothing itself with per- 
petuity of power! Absurd conceit! 
We have seen derision rapidly suc- 
ceed adulation; a mat king, or 
even a minister, made mouths at by 
those who “ would have given twen- 
ty, forty, fifty, an hundred ducats 
for his picture in little !” 

Nothing is certain, but that Pride 
will fall, and that Retribution will 
overtake Tyranny. We may easily 
conceive a canting, ranting, roaring 
rabble, insisting on subscriptions and 
force loans by brickbat and bludgeon, 
to raise a statue to their Pander or 
their Tool ; but where can they erect 
it, that it will be secure from them- 


selves, and secure of even a month’s 
glory ? Thames may not always de- 
ight to keep “ between his banks,” 
and has of late shewn some symp- 
toms of wee and overflowing, 
and apes hey may raise it of 
Parian marble, or, if the purity of 
that material is little to their taste, 
of more congenial brass, and soon 
the innovating caprice may delight 
to pull down the stone and the metal, 
and, in the pride of “ cheap go- 
vernment,” raise a pillar to their 
favourite, of more humble preten- 
sions, though more exalted structure, 
in democratic imitation of the ex- 
altation and mockery of Mordecai,— 
for “Thus shall it be done to the 
man whom the King-People de- 
lighteth to honour !” 

We conelude our remarks on the 
Three Poems of Hesiod—The Works 
and Days, The Theogony, and the 
Shield of Hercules; and following 
the ancient through his different 
styles, the simple and moral, the 
sublime and ornamental, we have in 
a rambling way drawn our inferen- 
ces, political or otherwise. For be- 
sides delight arising from the poeti- 
cal fascination of these works of an- 
tiquity, we look for a solid good 
sense, “ more than meets the ear,” 
often concealed from a careless read- 
er, because it is not always shewy 
and on the surface—yet excellent 
matter for reflection. Of Mr Elton’s 
Translations, we give the preference 
to the Theogony. Cook’s is cer- 
tainly superseded, and we congratu- 
late the editor of the Classical Li- 
brary on his judicious choice. 
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Tue two Great Parties into which 
the world is now divided, proceed 
on opposite principles, and must look 
for success to area states of the 
political atmosphere. The Revolu- 
tionists depend entirely on the ex- 
citement of passion; their force is 
derived from a highly-wrought state 
of public feeling ; they flourish and 
triumph in periods of tumult and dis- 
order, and decline and expire with 
the return of order and peace. The 
Conservatives rest upon the promo- 
tion of interest; their influence de- 

ends upon the experienced bless- 
ings of a lenient and stable admini- 
stration; they acquire increased as- 
cendency with every addition to pub- 
lic happiness, and are precipitated 
into obloquy only by those calami- 
tous events which rouse the passions 
and overwhelm the understanding of 
a whole people. The first fall into 
obscurity when mankind are pros- 
perous, and nations happy; the last 
when the passions are roused, and 
temporary excitement is purchased 
by lasting suffering. 

The English are at bottom, and 
when in good humour, a loyal peo- 
ple. Their character in the coun- 
try, and at a distance from the con- 
tagion and bias of cities, is still the 
same, notwithstanding all the efforts 
of a revolutionary press, and all the 
acts of a desperate faction, whose ex- 
istence depended on the maintenance 
of revolutionary excitement. It took 
many years of oppression, and the 
ascendency of a fanatical sect, to ob- 
literate the hereditary attachment to 
the throne in the time of Charles I.; 
and no sooner had his head fallen 
from the block, than the nation wa- 
kened as if from a hideous dream, 
and mourned through all the gloom 
of the Commonwealth for the glo- 
rious morning of the Restoration. It 
required a period of protracted and 
hopeless suffering, coupled with a 
combination of events unparalleled 
in English history, to blind the peo- 
ple during the Reform mania, and 
induce a departure from all the old- 
est and best established features of 
their character ; and with the cessa- 
tion of the excitement produced by 
that vehement struggle, has been the 
decline of the revolutionary passion, 


and the evident decay of the influ. 
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ence of the Revolutionary Party in 
every part of the empire. 

To advance and achieve fresh 
conquests—to overturn every thing 
which checks its progress, or re- 
strains its ambition—to feed the po- 
pular mind by incessant excitement, 
and supply the decline of one pas- 
sion by the rousing of another, is the 
unvarying policy of the Revolution- 
ary Party in every age and part of the 
world, alike in domestic as foreign 
affairs. They do so, because they are 
aware, that the moment the passions 
cool, and the usual cares and inte- 
rests of life regain their influence, 
their ascendency is at an end, and 
the rule of justice and stability be- 
gins. With breathless haste, there- 
fore, and indefatigable activity, they 
incessantly urge on the work of de- 
struction ; daily feeding the public 
mind with new projects, and keep- 
ing alive revolutionary hopes by fresh 
plans of innovation, until the misery 
produced by such changes is so ex- 
cessive as to drive the people into 
open revolt, and overturn, in a few 
months, the institutions and the work 
of centuries. With every pause in 
the work of destruction, their influ- 
ence declines, and they soon find that 
they can maintain their place at the 
helm only by constantly keeping up 
the prevailing excitement, and un- 
dermining successively all the insti- 
tutions on which the welfare and 
happiness of society depends. 

Itisthis incessant craving after fresh 
excitation, and the consequent neces- 
sity for the destruction of new and 
more venerable institutions during 
the progress of revolution,which inva- 
riably exposes its early leaders to ob- 
loquy and persecution during its Jater 
progress, and too often dooms them 
to expiate in exile, cr on the scaffold, 
the ambition and the recklessness of 
their earlier years. Having some re- 
mains of conscience left—being not 
thoroughly steeped in the revolu- 
tionary cauldron, they hesitate at the 
ravages which are committed in their 
name ; they pause in the work of de- 
struction, and are instantly condemn- 
ed to ignominy and execrations by 
those who hailed with rapture, and 
followed with adulation, their early 
steps of innovation. Already this 
change is clearly visible in the centre 
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of the revolutionary action. Guizot, 
Thiers, Casimir Perier, and the whole 
party of the doctrinaires, are now 
condemned to a degree of hatred, 
and loaded with execrations, which 
would appear incredible to those 
who recollect the public transports 
with which their conduct, in bring- 
ing about the overthrow of Charles 
Tenth, was received two years ago. 
They are now hated and loaded with 
curses, because they pause in the 
career of destruction—because they 
refuse to pull down any other insti- 
tutions in the state, or to break into 
and revolutionize all the adjoining 
nations. The same progress has ever 
been observed in the career of revo- 
lutions ; and it forms one of the ne- 
ver-failing symptoms by which the 
existence and duration of the malady 
is to be ascertained. 

The Whigs are well aware that 
they have arrived at this, the second 
stage of the revolutionary fever, and 
that their existence as a party is in 
consequence at stake. With the pro- 
rogation of Parliament, and the in- 
termission in the work of destruc- 
tion, the energies of the nation have 
manifestly revived. The shock of 
war is no longer felt; the parties, 
exhausted with the contest, and for- 
cibly separated from each other, are 
enjoying a momentary repose, and 
sedulously endeavouring to improve 
the breathing-time thus afforded, to 
recruit their forces, strengthen their 
alliances, and prepare for the still 
more serious contests which are ap- 
proaching. During the intermission 
of the strife, the industry and pros- 
perity of the country has revived ; 
the dread of approaching spoliation 
is not so keenly felt; the expendi- 
ture of the rich is not so ruinously 
contracted ; the employment of the 
poor not so cruelly depressed ; ca- 
pital, emerging from its retreats, is 
beginning to vivify new underta- 
kings ; and increased occupation to 
spread contentment and comfort 
among the poor. The revenue has 
felt the change. Already the im- 
mense and increasing deficit of the 
last two years is diminishing; and 
the last quarter, instead of the con- 
stant and progressive fall which has 
been exhibited ever since the Re- 
form agitation commenced, shews 
an increase of above L.600,000. All 
this, if it be real, and not got up to 
Serve a falling faction, is owing to 


one cause,—an intermission in the 
work of destruction; a pause in the 
agitation of the public mind; an in- 
terruption in the career of the Revo- 
lutionists ; and a respite in the blows 
they level at all the institutions and 
interests of society. 

With a return to the tranquillity 
and peace of ordinary life has been 
a tendency to revert to the old af- 
fections and habits which had so 
long fostered and protected its pros- 
perity. The passions which have so 
fiercely agitated the people, are, to 
a certain degree, stilled; the delu- 
sion which overspread the land is be- 
ginning to disappear ; the jaundiced 
eye which beheld all the actions of 
the real friends of their country 
through a false medium, is recover- 
ing the steady gaze of former times. 
Awakening from a trance of two 
years’ duration, the people ask them- 
selves for what the empire has been 
so cruelly distracted, and passions 
80 fierce let loose upon society? why 
discord and hatred have been intro- 
duced into the bosom of private fa- 
milies, and divisions and feuds into 
the intercourse of social life? why 
distrust and apprehension have been 
made to paralyse the rich, and jea- 
lousy and envy to agitate the poor ? 
why the growing revenue of the 
empire has been checked, and its 
increasing surplus converted into a 
yawning deficit? why industry has 
been so long blighted, and talent 
overwhelmed, and virtue subjected 
to revolutionary oppression? They 
ask, whether the laws are better 
administered, or their liberties bet- 
ter secured? whether property is 
more safe, or institutions more sta- 
ble? whether violence is more 
subdued, or virtue better protected, 
under the yielding and democratic 
administration of the Whigs, than 
under the steady and protecting 
rules of the Tories? They ask whe- 
ther the external relations of the em- 
pire have been preserved, and its 
interests preserved, and its honour 
upheld, since the ascendency of new 
and democratic principles began ? 
whether its vast and unwieldy fo- 
reign possessions are in a prospe- 
rous state, and its colonial subjects 
contented and happy? whether the 
empire is likely to hold together for 
any period of time, or the hopes of 
the innovators to be realized from a 
total change of our-external and in- 
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ternal policy ? When these ques- 
tions are asked, in a calm and ra- 
tional spirit, apart from the tumult 
and agitation of democratic ambi- 
tion, the answer must prove fatal to 
the designs of the Revolutionists. 
They find that this great empire, 
formerly so firm and united, which 
once bade defiance to Europe in 
arms, and conquered the conqueror 
of the world, has been shaken to its 
centre, to serve the purposes of 
party ambition ; that Ireland, under 
the change of system, has risen into 
a state of unparalleled confusion, 
and become the prey of unbridled 
anarchy; that it is held by a mere 
nominal tenure by the British Go- 
vernment, and acts as adead weight 
on the energies of the empire; that 
the West Indies are on the verge of de- 
struction, distracted alike by the ex- 
travagant expectations of the slaves, 
and the unmeasured indignation of 
the planters; that revolutionary le- 
gislation has spread the flame to our 
Eastern empire, and thrown the isles 
of the Indian Ocean into open revolt; 
that French ambition has recovered 
its ascendant in European politics, 
and its sway been pon oe to the 
Rhine and the Waal, and the fruits 
of an hundred victories been lost by 
two years of unmanly weakness and 
revolutionary coalition; that our 
faithful allies have been assailed 
with unprincipled baseness, and our 
dearest interests sacrificed to party 
ambition, and the flag of England 
disgraced by an union with the 
standard of Marat and Robespiere. 
They find that all these calamities 
have been sustained, and these dan- 
gers incurred, for no other purpose 
but to maintain a faction in power ; 
that the commonwealth has been 
shaken to its foundation to uphold a 
weak and fallingAdministration; that 
they have let loose the passions of 
men because they antl not sway 
their reason, and dissolved the bonds 
of the empire, to prevent their own 
incapable Government from falling 
to pieces. 

The Whigs know all this; they 
feel that they are fast declining in 

opularity, and rapidly panna, a 
into the gulf which awaits all the au- 
thors of unprincipled innovation. 


They see that their former adulators, 
-the men who have fawned on them 
during their revolutionary career, 
and whom they have courted by 
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every means in their power, are now 
their fiercest enemies. They behold 
Ireland, the first and chosen scene 
of revolutionary concession, spurn- 
ing them with unmeasured indigna- 
tion, and O’ Connell—whom they res- 
cued from destruction, and placed at 
the head of all his brethren, and nar- 
rowly escaped making Attorney-ge- 
neral—addressing them in strains of 
unparalleled and seditious indigna- 
tion. They know that by the admis- 
sion of all parties, they cannot stand 
alone, but must coalesce with the 
declared Revolutionists, or be sup- 
planted by the steady band of the 
Conservatives. They behold the 
great interests of the empire rousing 
themselves against the further attack 
of innovation—they see Bristol yet 
smoking from the conflagration of 
the Revolutionists, calling on asteady 
Conservative to rescue it from de- 
struction—and Manchester arrayed 
in open opposition to the fury of the 
anarchists, and the Tower Hamlets 
responding to the cry of indignation 
which their tyrannical measures have 
awakened in the West India islands. 
They know that the counties of Eng- 
land and Scotland are aghast at the 
threatened change in the Corn Laws 
—that a great proportion of these 
will, in consequence, return Conser- 
vative members, and that the weight 
of the whole agricultural interest of 
the empire, so far as the Reform act 
allows it to be heard, will be united 
against their government. They 
know that Ireland is unanimous 
against their measures—that Orange- 
men and Catholics, divided on every 
other subject, as far as the poles are 
asunder, are united on the single 
point of hatred of their administra- 
tion; and that, in whatever propor- 
tion Catholic and Protestant mem- 
bers will be combined in the new 
Parliament, xot one will be returned 
favourable to their government. They 
know that the Conservative Party in 
Scotland are making the utmost ex- 
ertions to resist the portentous ef- 
fect of those immense changes in 
their country .which literally have 
amounted to revolution—that whe- 
ther in the majority or the minority, 
their adherents are every where hard 
pressed; and that the agricultural 
interest, all but unanimous in oppo- 
sition to their measures, are certain 
in many instances of prevailing over 
the town rabble, whom the Reform 
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act purposely introduced to over- 
whelm their votes. All this the Mi- 
nisters know—they feel that since 
they threw themselves into the arms 
of the Revolutionists, they have lost 
the confidence of all that respect- 
able class who constituted the Old 
Whigs, and were not less hostile to 
their revolutionary measures than 
the most decided Conservative ; and 
that their support is now solely de- 
rived from the political unions, and 
the unprincipled agitators whose 
fortune is dependant on the conti- 
nuance of revolutionary passions. 
All this they know; they feel that 
they are going the way of all the 
early leaders of revolutions; that, 
like the Girondists in the first, and 
the Doctrinaires in the second, 
French Revolution, they are beco- 
ming the objects of hatred to their 
former supporters, because they are 
suspected of not being inclined to 
go the utmost length in innovation ; 
and they begin to fear that they are 
destined to furnish another instance 
of the eternal truth, that revolutions 
necessarily swallow up their own 
offspring, and that the first victims 
of political changes are their earliest 
supporters. 

To avoid shipwreck, now that 
they. plainly see the breakers ahead, 
they have resolved to plunge a step 
deeper in the revolutionary torrent, 
and awaken a new set of passions 
which may bear them afloat over 
the perils which await them. See- 
ing that, with the first dawn of a 
return of prosperity, the ancient af- 
fections and habits of the people are 
returning ; that the passions of afew 
years are beginning to subside, and 
the obligations of centuries to renew 
their influence ; that the interests of 
the labouring classes are regaining 
their ascendant, and their passions 
subsiding after the acquisition of 
the object which excited them; 
they see no chance of retaining their 
places, but by again convulsing the 
empire, and setting the lower orders 
a second time in open hostility to 
the higher. For this purpose, and to 
counterbalance the terror at the 
abolition of the Corn Laws, which has 
struck so deep into the agricultural 
interest, they have brought forward 
two new measures, the natural con- 
sequence and first-fruits of the Re- 
form Bill— Vote by Ballot and 
Church Reform. These measures 


are not tabled by the political unions 
or the professed anarchists and re- 
volutionists; they are not merely 
broached by Mr Hume and Colonel 
Jones at their extravagant assem- 
blies ; they are ushered into the 
world under the authority of men 
of rank and talents, who have al- 
ready taken the lead in the vast in- 
novations which have already sha- 
ken the fabric of the empire. Lord 
John Russell has declared, that, 
“though he is a decided enemy of 
the ballot, and although he is still of 
opinion that its consequences will 
realize all that its worst enemies 
 ohge ens from its adoption, yet if 

e is opposed as he has hitherto 
been by the landed interest, and 
Englishmen are brought to the poll 
by the influence of their landlords 
to vote against their conscience, he 
will become a decided advocate for 
that measure.” In other words, he 
is quite satisfied that the ballot will 
demoralize and degrade the people; 
that it will introduce a system of 
subterfuge, perjury, and corruption, 
such as the ancient historians have 
described flowed from its adoption 
in Greece and Rome; that it will 
provide impunity and concealment 
to crime, without affording protec- 
tion to integrity or patriotism ; that 
it will degrade the national charac- 
ter, and endanger the national exist- 
ence; but still, rather than retire 
from office, and forego the satisfac- 
tion of arraying the tenantry against 
their landlords, and introducing into 
the fair realm of England the pas- 
sions and the desolation of Ireland, 
he will support the introduction of 
that ruinous measure. Three years 

0, any statesman who should have 
given vent to such a sentiment would 
have been consigned to perdition, 
amidst the execrations of all man- 
kind; but now it is put forth with 
unblushing effrontery, and praised 
to the skies as the most signal indi- 
cation of vigour and capacity by the 
whole revolutionary press. Such is 
the fatal progress of innovation; it 
undermines men’s minds even more 
rapidly than it shakes the institu- 
tions of the state; accustoms them 
to reckless ambition and profligate 
love of power to such an extent 
among their supporters, as renders 
them insensible to the real deformi- 
ty of their conduct, and prepares 
the downfall of the whole fabric of 
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society by dissolving the moral feel- 
ings which alone cement its parts. 

or is it only during the excite- 
ment and heat of a public meeting 
that such sentiments are put forth 
by the leaders of the Movement. 
Doctrines still more revolutionary 
are deliberately written by another 
nobleman, in the solitude of private 
composition, and sent forth to the 
world as a guide for the ignorant 
and excited multitude who are to 
support its advance. The confisca- 
tion of the Church, under the specious 
name of the correction of its abuses ; 
the robbery of the fundholder, under 
the name of a reduction of debt ; the 
utter ruin of the West Indies, under 
the name of immediate emancipation 
of the negroes ; the commencement of 
revolutionary confiscation, under the 
name of an ascending property-tax ; 
the destruction of the national re- 
sources by — the excise; 
are deliberately put forth by Lord 
Teynham, as objects to be imme- 
diately carried in Parliament by the 
summary method of exacting pledges 
for these objects from the members 
for the next Parliament. The fol- 
lowing points are recommended by 
his lordship as subjects, on which 
immediate pledges should be exact- 
ed from candidates for seats in the 
representation :— 


“ The reduction of the interest of the 
Debt. 

“ The abolition of Tithes. 

** The state of the Church Property, 
and the justice and propriety of its apph- 
cation to purposes of the State. 

“ The abolition of all Excise Taxation. 

“ An ascending Property-Tax on all 
property, visible and tangible, for the 
purposes of the State. 

“ A cheap system of Government, and 
of National Defence. 

“ Abolition of Slavery ; freedom to our 
Colonies, under a domestic form of go- 
vernment of their own, and at their own 
expense. 

« A sound Monetary System, and per- 
fect freedom in the trade of Banking. 

“ Abolition of Bounties and Mono- 
polies of every description. 

“ A general plan of Education for the 
people, and no Taxes on any article con- 
nected with the circulation of knowledge. 

“ A revision of the Union with Ire- 
land, and alterations therein, adopted to 
the spirit of the age, and the wants of 
Ireland. 

“ A revision of the Free Trade Sys- 
tem, in order to form an improved plan 
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of Navigation Laws—the Palladium of 
the Seas; that, of course, includes the 
Corn Laws, 

“ A new legal code of Cheap Justice, 
at the public expense, and Jitile occasion 
Sor Lawyers. 

“ A Municipal System, founded on the 
laws of Alfred and Edward the Con- 
fessor.” 


And the immediate confiscation of 
the property of the Church, with its 
application to the exigencies of the 
state,—exigencies which such a sys- 
tem of innovation will soon render 
abundantly pressing,—is recom- 
mended and enforced in the fol- 
lowing passage : 


*“ Can we, in such a condition of the 
civil polity of these two great and im- 
proving nations, maintain our extraordi- 
nary Church establishment—the cruel 
and oppressive system of tithes—the use- 
less cathedrals, with their enormous 
wealthy appanage and endowments—the 
merciless Protestant church of Ireland, 
whose sole use is the creating riches, 
and earthly dominion, for the near con- 
nexions of the Minister of the day ? Can 
we do all this in peace and quiet, in the 
face of the universal feelings of men? 
Already the case is decided. An army 
of 30,000 men is requisite to collect the 
tithes in Ireland; and what army will be 
able to collect them in England five years 
hence? I therefore, with all humility, 
suggest, that it becomes the House of 
Lords to set the first example of a great 
improvement in the system of the state, 
by sending to the Commons a bill of ex- 
clusion of ‘all ecclesiastical persons from 
seats in the Upper House. Religion must 
be benefited by their exclusion. Christ 
and his Apostles never designed bishops 
as lawgivers for men, but tell them 
humbly to teach the law of God. Under 
all existing circumstances of this nation, 
the bishops ought to be truly happy to 
eseape those vexatious and bad feelings 
of the people towards them, that must 
result from the discussions on Church 
Reform that will inevitably occupy Par- 
liament in the next Session.” 


Such are the new and atrocious ob- 
jects which the partisans of Ministers 
are now putting forward to excite 
another tempest in the public mind, 
and keep them afloat for two years 
longer on the passions and insanity 
of the people. They begin with the 

roperty of the Church, as the French 
evolutionists did in 1789, and the 
Spanish Revolutionists in 1821; be- 
cause it is the most defenceless body 
in the state, and because, as its re- 
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venues are actually paid by the 
farmers, it is natural to suppose that 
the prospect of its abolition will 
vehemently excite their passions, and 
for a time blind their judgment. 
A more absurd and mischievous in- 
novation, a more delusive and falla- 
cious benefit, never was suggested 
to deceive the public; but what 
avail its falsehood, or ruinous con- 
sequences? It will excite another 
tempest in the political world; it 
may influence the returns in several 
counties ; and if so, it is of no import- 
ance in their estimation, though the 
downfall of religion and the utter 
demoralization of the people is the 
consequence. 

The foundation on which a reli- 
gious establishment is rested, and 
which is worthy of the beneficent 
faith it is intended to perpetuate, is, 
that a certain portion of the land of 
the state should be set apart for the 
gratuitous religious instruction of the 
poor. We say gratuitous ; because 
— is more certain and suscep- 
tible of demonstration, than that the 
instruction of the people under an 
established church is, in the strictest 
sense, gratuitous. This will appear 
absurd and parodoxical to those who 
declaim against the oppression of 
tithes, and the exactions of theclergy. 
Let them, if they have a particle of 
good faith in their bosoms, meet and 
answer the following argument. 

Under the present system, the 
farmer pays a certain sum to the 
clergyman in name of tithes, and 
another to the landlord in name of 
rent. The two taken together con- 
stitute the burden on the land, and 
the consideration which the cultiva- 
tor pays for the use of the soil. 

If tithes increase, rent must pro- 
portionally fall; if they diminish, it 
proportionally rises. Their total abo- 
lition would give no relief whatever 
to the farmer, because his rent would 
immediately rise by the whole 
amount of the sum thus remitted. 
The surplus produce of the soil 
would all find its way into the land- 
lord’s pocket; but the burdens on 
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the cultivator would remain the same 
as before. This truth, abundantly 
obvious on principle, is placed be- 
yond a doubt by experience. The 
payments made in name of rent by 
the Scotch farmers considerably ex- 
ceed what are paid by the English 
for both rent and tithes; and the 
settlement of the tithe question two 
hundred years ago, by Charles I, to 
that country, by laying them as a 
burden directly on the landowners, 
though it has had many beneficial 
effects, has certainly added, rather 
than diminished, to the burdens of 
the farmers.* 

It is self-evident that the abolition 
of tithe, or the imposition of it as a 
burden on the landlord, to the ex- 
clusion of the farmer, must operate 
to the prejudice of the letter. Never 
was delusion so complete, as that 
which holds out, that if the tijhes 
are abolished, the total amount of 
the payment avoided to the clergy 
will be gained to the farmer. It will 
be gained to the landlord, and the 
landlord alone. Every practical man 
knows that it isa very different thin, 
to settle accounts with a landlor 
and a rector ; with one having a per- 
manent, and one possessing only a 
temporary or life interest in the soil. 
If therefore tithes are either abolish- 
ed, or laid as a burden directly on the 
landlords, the only consequence will 
be, that the tenth of the produce will 
be more rigidly collected by the new 
than the old collector; and the last 
state of that man will be worse than 
the first. 

The institution of a church esta- 
blishment paid by tithes, therefore, 
is, strictly speaking, a provision for 
the gratuitous instruction of the poor, 
by a certain class of landholders, 
The holders of a tenth of the pro- 
duce are bound to furnish the poor 
with religious instruction gratis ; and 
theyido so in the strictest sense of 
the word, because the payments 
which the cultivators make in name 
of tithes to the clergy, they would at 
all events be compelled to make to 
an equal or greater amount to their 





* It is calculated by Arthur Young, that in England the rent of land is a third of 
the produce of the soil, and the tithe is at an average, as colleeted by the clergy, a 
twentieth ; together, seven and a half twentieths | whereas, in Scotland, where the 
whole payment is made to the landlord, the profits of the farmer were rated under 
the income-tax at the same as the rent of the landlord; in other words, ten-twentieths 
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Jandlords, though tithes were abo- 
lished. Under the present system, 
the Church are compelled, for a part 
of the rent of the land, to instruct 
the poor; if the rent is wholly paid 
to a class who are not bound to 
afford, and will not afford that in- 
struction, they will only have to pay 
the rent without getting any thing in 
return. 

When the Revolutionists, therefore, 
propose the abolition of tithes, or 
their imposition as a fixed burden on 
the landlords, or their application to 
the service of the state, they propose 
a measure, which, whatever may be 
said for it in other respects, will 
most certainly give no relief what- 
ever to the cultivators of the soil. It 
may enrich the landlords at the ex- 
pense of the clergy; the portion of 
the landed proprietors who do not 
work at the expense of that who do; 
but it can afford no benefit to those 
who till the ground. Their condition 
will only be rendered more burden- 
some than before, because they will be 
placed in the hands of a rigid, instead 
of acomparatively indulgent body of 
proprietors, and compelled in addi- 
tion to maintain an ecclesiastical 
establishment for themselves out of 
the hard-earned fruits of their toil. 
And this is proposed by the pretend- 
ed friends of the poor, and the loud 
declaimers in favour of public and 
gratuitous instruction. 

Whether the tithes are appropria- 
ted to the payment of the national 
debt, or simply extinguished, and 
consequently made a present of to 
the landlords, it is therefore as clear 
as any proposition in Euclid, that 
the cultivators will not only be in no 
degree benefited, but essentially in- 
jured. In either case, they will cease 
to receive religious instruction for 
the payments they make, and be 
forced to pay their pastors separate- 
ly, after paying more than the pre- 
sent amount of their tithes to their 
landlords, who will do nothing for 
their religious instruction whatever. 

Let Church Reform or spoliation, 
therefore, be rested on the real 

ounds for which it is desired; let 
it be said that the insolvency of the 
state, the usual and inevitable conse- 
quence of the march of revolution, 
renders it necessary here, as in 
France and Spain, to have recourse 
to the robbery of the Church and the 
poor; let it be said that the people 
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are tired of making payments to land- 
ed proprietors who give them reli- 
gious instruction, and that they would 
rather pay them to those who make 
no return, either spiritual or tem- 
poral; let it be admitted, that the 
real object is to level religion, by 
extinguishing its property, because 
the Revolutionists feel that its pre- 
cepts and principles form a dis- 
agreeable restraint upon their antici- 
— or perpetrated excesses. But 
et a due measure of indignation be 
reserved for those who delude the 

eople by promising them benefit 
rom a change from which they can 
receive nothing but loss; and veil 
the usual and often predicted conse- 
sequences of the march of revolu- 
tion, under a hypocritical and affect- 
ed regard for the interests of the 
poor. 

The usual march of revolutions, 
we have stated a hundred times, is 
for its earliest supporters to become 
the first victims of the furious poli- 
tical passions which they have exci- 
ted. We all recollect how long and 
earnestly the Edinburgh Review, 
since they abandoned the more phi- 
losophical and sagacious early prin- 
ciples of Lord Brougham and Mr 
Jeffrey, have laboured to excite the 
passions which have produced the 
recent overthrow of the constitution. 
Let us turn to the same work in its 
latest number for an exemplification 
of the consequences of such mea- 
sures. 


“ It is, indeed, impossible to deny 
that the most dangerous, and, we may 
add, the most absurd doctrines, have of 
late been preached to the working classes 
upon this point. They have been told 
that all accumulation of capital is a grie- 
vance to them, robbing them of their just 
rights; that every man has a title to that 
which he renders valuable by his labour ; 
that the amount of his remuneration for 
his work must be ascertained, not by the 
competition in the market of labourers 
and employers, but by the personal wants 
and wishes of the former. Nor can it be 
denied that these doctrines, monstrous as 
they are, receive daily and practical sup- 
port from the perverted principles on 
which, in most parts of England, the Poor 
Laws are administered. As the opinions 
we are referring to must, if acted upon, 
involve the utter destruction of society,— 
as they are equally fatal to every form 
of government that can be conceived,— 
as they strike directly at the foundations 
upon which all communities of men, from 
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the most simple and limited to the largest 
and most complex, rest,—it is to be ex- 
pected that all who meddle with such 
discussions, either through the press, or 
as the members of societies meeting for 
political purposes, will feel the absolute 
necessity of uniting to expose their peril- 
ous absurdity. Hardly any one deserving 
of notice, itis supposed, can be found 
siding with the apostles of anarchy and 
barbarism, who would obliterate every 
vestige of civilisation, and restore society 
to the savage state. But there is more 
risk of ingenious and speculative men, or 
strong partisans, forgetting,—the one in 
the refinements of theory, and the other 
in the heats of political contention,—how 
difficult it may be to go a certain length 
in one direction, and then stop short. If, 
for instance, all Church property were 
confiscated, through dislike to the Esta- 
blishment, and suspicion of its illiberal 
propensities ;—if, to curb the influence 
of the executive government, the taxes 
necessary for paying-the interest of the 
debt were repealed ;—if, from jealou- 
sy of the Aristocracy, the accumulation 
of property in a few hands were direct- 
ly prohibited, and not merely discou- 
raged,—such measures being, but more 
especially the last two, manifest violations 
of the rights of property, would lead im- 
mediately to another step—the total de- 
struction of the Funds, and the establish- 
ment of a maximum of property—a point 
of wealth which no one should pass. But 
as those measures are akin to the forcible 
distribution of property,—if indeed they 
do not involve it,—how can they who 
have gone thus far refuse to give the ar- 
tisans what they are taught, by some other 
theorists and other partisans, already to 
demand, a share of all the capital of 
the country made productive by their la- 
bour ;—in other words, a general division 
of all property? We rely on the return- 
ing good sense of those to whom we have 
alluded,—but, at all events, we rely on 
the good sense of the people themselves, 
for an antidote to the subtile poison which 
has of late years been spread through the 
community.” * 


We were told during the discus- 
sion of the Reform Bill by all its 
supporters, and by none more stre- 
nuously than the Edinburgh Review, 
and the writers in that journal, both 
in and out of Parliament, that the 
measure would be final; that it would 
entirely satisfy the country ; that the 
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people would now have perfect con- 
fidence in their representatives, and 
that universal tranquillity and con- 
tentment would follow its adoption. 
Lord John Russell in particular, and 
Lord Advocate Jeffrey, assigned this 
as the grand and decisive reason for 
reforming the House of Commons, 
that as at present constituted it had 
lost the confidence of the country ; 
and that by enlarging the constitu- 
ency, that confidence would at once 
be restored. Let us turn to the same 
journal, the avowed organ of their 
party, for a statement how far this 
prophecy is likely to be realized. 

** It is to be observed in the next place, 
that the new system of representation 
will not have even a chance of working 
well, unless the people repose confidence 
in it until they have given it a fair trial. 
There can hardly be any thing less rea- 
sonable than to see men who but yester- 
day proclaimed the Bill to be sufficient 
for all practical purposes, already crying 
out for more reform, and even deriding 
the measure to which all their wishes 
were bounded, as little better than a mock- 
ery. They are thus realizing the scorn- 
ful and spiteful predictions of its worst 
enemies. That there may be some things 
in it which will demand revision ;—that 
it may in a few particulars require to be 
carried farther, is possible ;—nay, it may 
be that much more is wanting—that a 
new system will be required—that the 
Bill is wholly insufficient, and that all 
men have been mistaken in their hopes 
of its efficacy. Experience may show all 
this, and may make it wise to abandon it 
and try another chance ; but so may ex- 
perience show that the old system was 
far better, and induce us to wish we had 
it again ; and it would be just as rational 
to attempt its repeal for the purpose of 
restoring the rotten burghs, as it is, be- 
fore any time has been allowed, and any 
trial made, to insist upon changing and 
extending it. 

‘* Again, to give the Reform fair play, 
confidence must be placed by the people 
in those whom they shall choose to repre- 
sent them. In many places an extreme 
jealousy and suspicion appears to exist on 
the part of the electors, leading them to 
exact Pledges from the candidates upon 
a variety of important questions. Now 
although it seems absurd to contend that 
the opinions of the candidate ought not 
to be frankly stated upon all the subjects 





* Edinburgh Review, October 1832. No. CXI. p. 259. 
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in which his constituents feel interested, 
yet this explanation is any thing rather 
than giving a pledge binding at all events 
and in all circumstances. There ought to 
-be a general coincidence of opinion be- 
tween the electors and their representa- 
tives; this seems to be implied in the 
very nature of representation; but when 
a member is deputed to act for his con- 
stituents, he is to judge on each case, and 
to exercise a discretion for their interest, 
and that of the community at large. He 
may alter the opinions formerly held and 
declared by him to his constituents ; and 
he may justly act upon that change, be- 
lieving that if they were aware of all he 
now knows and sees, they would also vary 
their opinion. To send aman into Par- 
liament fettered by pledges, is neither 
more nor less than to prevent him from 
discharging his duty of consulting for the 
public good. It is utterly destructive of 
all deliberation ; it is in fact deciding be- 
fore-hand, and in the dark, how the deci- 
sion of a question shall be given when it 
is discussed ; and among other absurdities 
it involves this glaring one, that it ren- 
ders the discussion wholly nugatory.”’* 


We all recollect the servile adula- 
tion paid by Ministers to the Politi- 
cal Unions during the Reform con- 
’ test, and the thanks publicly convey- 
ed by Lord John Russell to Mr Att- 
wood, and his alleged 150,000 legis- 
lators at the Birmingham political 
meeting. Having thus, for their own 
party purpose, called these danger- 
ous societies into existence ; having 
truckled to them on every occasion 
during the discussion, and adopted 
many things at their dictation against 
their own recorded judgment, let us 
see in what terms they now speak of 
their new and dearly beloved auxi- 
liaries after they have answered their 
purpose, by carrying them through 
the perils of Reform. 


* The appearance of a disposition in 
some quarters to continue the associa- 
tions which the late struggles produced, 
is to be regarded as indicating a disre- 
gard of the true principles of representa- 
tive government. That the people, how- 
ever well represented, ought always to 
keep an attentive eye upon the proceed. 
ings of Parliament, and especially of their 
own House, is readily admitted. That 
upon great questions they ought occa- 
sionally to interpose their opinion, and 
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communicate freely upon them with their 
representatives, cannot for a moment be 
denied. But this is very different from 
a regular system of associations, introdu- 
ced for the purpose of discussing all 
questions, and assembling at stated pe- 
riods to debate and decide on those very 
matters, the discussion and determination 
of which had just been committed to the 
body chosen for that special purpose. It 
is quite manifest that the establishing of 
such a system is the object which some 
have in contemplation at the present 
time. Not satisfied with having a Par. 
liament elected to carry on the business 
of legislation, and to watch the conduct 
of the executive government, they think 
it necessary also to have meetings of the 
electors for the same purposes. The 
principal delegates his functions to an 
agent ; but continues to act himself. The 
people are to choose men to deliberate 
for them ; but they are also to deliberate 
for themselves, as if they had made no 
such choice. Can any thing result from 
this double action but conflict and confu- 
sion? Is it not wholly inconsistent with 
the very nature and fundamental princi- . 
ple of representative government? This 
grand improvement of modern polity rests 
entirely upon one assumption—that the 
people are too numerous and too much 
distracted with their ordinary occupa- 
tions, to carry on the business of the 
state in public assemblies. Were it not 
so, unquestionably there are many advan- 
tages in allowing every man to transact 
his own business, and save the cost and 
the risk of trusting a deputy. But large 
multitudes being unfit by their mere num- 
bers for acting as deliberate bodies, even 
if they had the time and information re- 
quired, experience has taught us that the 
wiser course is to select a smaller num- 
ber of persons deserving of confidence, 
and delegate to them the duties of go- 
vernment. Surely it wants no argument 
to prove, that if, notwithstanding this 
delegation, the electors are to embody 
themselves, and carry on the affairs of 
the nation, as far at least as discussion 
goes, but discussion coupled with pe- 
remptory communications of the result 
to the members, there was little occa- 
sion for going through the ceremony of 
election.” + 

From these and other passages in 
the same article in this journal, it is 
evident that the authors of the Re- 
form Bill are perfectly aware of its 
perilous consequences, and that they 





* Edinburgh Review, October 1832. 
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urged it forward, well knowing that 
it would place in imminent hazard 
the whole institutions of the empire. 
Indeed it is impossible that men of 
education, and acquainted with his- 
tory, whatever they may advance in 
public for party Parposes, can in 
private entertain different opinions 
on the subject. And yet do these 
men,—knowing the risk, seeing the 
peril, well aware that they are en- 
dangering the whole institutions of 
society, running the chance of ex- 
tinguishing English civilisation all 
over the world, and dismembering 
this great and beneficent empire,—re- 
solutely persevere in the same reck- 
less course, and deliberately com- 
mence the excitation of revolution- 
ary passions on a fresh set of sub- 
jects, merely because they see that 
the returning good sense of the coun- 
try, if not overwhelmed by popular 
vehemence, will speedily drive them 
from the helm. With truth did Dr 
Johnson say, that of all the engines 
forthe destruction of public morality, 
party ambition is the most effectual. 


The recent registration of voters 
in the counties and cities of this part 
of the — has afforded the best 
proof of the practical working of the 
Bill, and gives the most complete de- 
monstration of the truth of the princi- 
ples on the subject which we have so 
long and so strenuously supported. 
We are not aware that a single ob- 
servation we made on the practical 
effect of the change has not been 
verified by the event; and expe- 
rience has now proved in what re 
spects it is dangerous, what it con- 
tains that is beneficial, and in what 
particulars it is susceptible of im- 
provement. 

The first grand evil inthe Reform 
Act, as was long ago predicted by its 
opponents, is the amalgamation of 
the feuars in towns or villages with 
the county voters, in such numbers, 
as in all cases to endanger, in many 
tooverwhelm, the rural constituency. 
This is an evil of the very first mag- 
nitude; it is fraught with injurious 
consequences to both sets of elec- 
tors, and it will produce effects so 
painful and injurious, as erelong 
must lead to its amendment, if the 
whole institutions of society are not 
swallowed up by its effects. 

As the law now stands, the voters 
for the counties are composed, gene- 


rally speaking, of four classes of per- 
sons :—Il. The landed proprietors; 
2. The tenants on liferents, or long 
leases, having a L.10 or L.50 inte- 
rest in their farms; 3. Those paying 
a rent of L.50 a-year, though with- 
out any lease; 4. The feuars or 
owners of houses worth L.10 a-year 
in the towns and villages within its 
bounds. 

The two last classes are so ex- 
tremely numerous in general, in 
comparison with the two former, 
that the contest for the representa- 
tion mainly lies between them. Ac- 
cording as the county is agricultural 
or manufacturing, the return is like- 
ly to be influenced by one or other 
of these bodies of men; but in ei- 
ther case the minority are totally 
unrepresented. This is the neces- 
sary consequence of blending toge- 
ther for one member two different 
classes of men, who not only have 
no feeling or interest in common, 
but whose interests are, or are sup- 
pee to be, adverse to each other. 
t is impossible to suppose that the 
member who is elected by one of 
these classes, in opposition to the 
utmost efforts of the other, is to re- 
tain any warm sympathy for their 
wishes or interests; or that he is to 
attend to the desires of the minori- 
ty, who strove to reject, instead of 
the majority who secured his elec- 
tion. Thus the result must be, that 
the minority, whether agricultural 
or manufacturing, will find itself un- 
represented; and the dissatisfac- 
tion thence arising to men who were 
told that their interests were all to 
be attended to in the legislature, 
cannot fail to be extreme. 

In every county in Scotland, this 
injurious effect, from the massing to- 
gether of two bodies of electors, 
whose interests and wishes are so 
diametrically opposite, has been, and 
will be experienced. Every where 
there are a few Whig proprietors, 
who are, either from family habits 
or party ambition, attached to the 
Movement side, and their tenantry 
of course vote with them. To them 
is to be added almost the whole of 
that numerous class, the insolvent 
and labouring landlords, who do not, 
in the nineteenth century, belie the 
saying of Sallust, that that descrip- 
tion of persons are always attached 
to the principles of revolution. All 
who are excluded from society, or 
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viewed with a jealous eye by those 
who take the lead in it, either from 
personal delinquence, or unfortunate 
connexions, belong to thesame party. 
Is a man sequestrated, bankrupt, or 
under trust ? He is a keen Reformer, 
and all his tenantry swell the ranks 
of the Movement faction. Is he of 
dissolute or abandoned habits ? He 
is closely linked with the same fac- 
tion, and sets all the virtue of the 
country at defiance. Has he formed 
some unhappy connexion which ex- 
cludes him from society, or is he 
sent to Coventry from suspicious 
or disgraceful private conduct? He 
is a most furious Reformer, sees 
clearly the necessity of getting quit 
of all the distinctions which now 
divide society, and is indefatigable 
in his endeavours to induce his ten- 
antry to support the same liberal 
system. Persons in these labouring 
circumstances, or branded with these 
marks of opprobrium, form a power- 
ful addition in every county to the 
selfish crew of ministerial or popu- 
lar adulators, who flatter alternately 
the depositaries of powerin Downing 
Street, and the leaders of faction 
among the rabble, and bow with 
equal servility, for party purposes, 
to the vultus instantis tyranni, and 
civium ardor prava jubentium. If to 
these we add a few, a very few, ho- 
nest and sincere old Whigs, who are 
deluded by the revolutionary cla- 
mour into an acquiescence in mea- 
sures which none would so vehe- 
mently have condemned as the lead- 
ers of their own party, prior to the 
recent conversions,we have the com- 

osition of the whole Ministerial 

arty in this country as it at present 
stands, placed before our eyes. It is 
highly to the honour of the landed 
proprietors and farmers of Scotland, 
that, in these trying times, when so 
many causes have conspired to shake 
the political steadiness of allclasses— 
when not only popular adulation, but 
Ministerial favour, have rewarded a 
desertion from the paths of duty, 
and, bya combination unparalleled in 
the history. of England, the praises 
of the democratic press, combined 
with the temptations of emolument 
and ambition, to induce a conversion 
to the Revolutionary Party, so few 
have proved unfaithful to their coun- 
try, and that the majority, the great 
majority, of all the agricultural vo- 
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ters, will support a candidate in the 
Conservative interest. 

We say this deliberately, and from 
accurate information, albeit well in- 
formed in regard to the state of the 
contests which now rage with so 
much fierceness in every county al- 
most of Scotland, and not ignorant 
of the large majority which, upon the 
whole, the Whigs will obtain in this 
completely revolutionized part of the 
empire. They will obtain a majori- 
ty, it is to be feared, in the counties, 
from the democratical and revolu- 
tionary principles of the Reform Act, 
in opposition not only to almost all 
the respectability and propertywhich 
they contain, but to all their intelli- 
gence and education. They will ob- 
tain a majority in the boroughs, by 
trampling under foot nine-tenths of 
the property, and nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the education and know- 
ledge, which are assembled in those 
depositories of industry and talent. 
But they could have obtained a ma- 
jority in no other way, and would 
have been every where routed with 
disgrace, in a constituency constitu- 
ted with the least regard to proper- 
ty, knowledge, or respectability. 

The simple causes which, in op- 
position to such forces, will produce 
this result, are the introduction of 
the ten-pound tenants in towns, and 
the ten-pound owners of houses in 
the country. From the very first, we 
denounced these as the revolution- 
ary parts of the Bill, and as likely to 
bring about an overturn of the whole 
fabric of society ; and, from the very 
first, they were pounced upon by 
the Democratic Party as the im- 
mense boons which would ultimate- 
ly render them omnipotent in the 
State, and render the settlement of 
the Government upon a republican 
basis certain. But much as we ex- 
pected of evil from these revolu- 
tionary clauses, their practical ope- 
ration has exceeded all that we could 
have conceived. 

The Whigs have all the noblemen 
in Scotland who look for promotion 
or office from their administration ; 
they have all the gentlemen who ex- 
pect fagot peerages, and are willing 
to purchase their coronets by the sale 
of their country; they have almost 
all the bankrupts and insolvents 
among the landed proprietors ; they 
have all who have married their mis- 
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tresses, or who have been excluded 
from society from their misdeeds ; 
and the tenantry of these persons all 
go along with them; but these 
classes, taken together, constitute, 
to their honour be it spoken, but a 
small minority of the landed interest 
of the country. The great majority 
of the rural voters would every 
where return a Conservative mem- 
ber, in spite of the united efforts of 
all the Whigs, time-servers, syco- 
phants, insolvents, and abandoned 
characters of the kingdom, if it were 
not for the powerful support which 
their opponents receive from the 
owners of L.10 houses in the villages. 
It is that numerous and democrati- 
cal class, who every where oppose, 
and in many outnumber, the agricul- 
tural interests, and will render a 
majority of the county representa- 
tives of Scotland, not the representa- 
tives of its farmers, its shepherds, or 
its landowners, but of its weavers, 
its alehouse-keepers, and manufac- 
turers. 

Look at Mid-Lothian, where the 
contest between Sir George Clerk 
and Sir John Dalrymple has long 
been carried on with much keenness. 
All the farmers, excepting those on 
the estates of Sir John himself,and his 
coadjutor, Sir J. Gibson-Craig, W.S., 
the minister for Scotland, Lord Rose- 
bery, and one or two other Whig pro- 
prietors anxiously looking for office 
or titles, will.support Sir George. 
Who, then, constitute the consider- 
able minority who support the Whig 
candidate in that county ? The own- 
ers of L.10 houses in Midcalder, 
Echobank, Juniper Green, Slateford, 
Dalkeith, Penicuik, and the suburbs 
of Edinburgh and Leith beyond the 
limits of those boroughs. Who with- 
stand the farmers of Berwickshire, 
all but unanimous in favour of the 
Maitland family? The Radicals in 
Coldstream, Aytoun, Dunse, and the 
other villages of that opulent district. 
Lord John Scott will carry the 
county of Roxburgh, only because 
its farmers are more numerous than 
the weavers of Hawick, the feuars of 
Melrose, and the Radicals of St Bos- 
well’s Green, those Reformers who 
are doomed to a disgraceful celebri- 
ty, and are destined to bear the exe- 
crations of ages, for having hissed 
the dying Sir Walter Scott. Should 


. Admiral Fleming beat Mr Forbes of 


Callendar, in Stirlingshire, it will not 


be the victory of the Whigs in that 
county over the Tories, but of its 
manufacturers over its cultivators, 
nine-tenths of whom are in favour 
of the Conservative candidate; and 
the gallant Admiral will not repre- 
sent the farmers and landowners of 
Stirlingshire, but the nailers of Came- 
lon, the carpet-manufacturers of 
Bannockburn, the weavers of St Ni- 
nians, and the iron-forgers of Car- 
ron. All the wealth of the Bread- 
albane family, all the vast estates of 
Taymouth, could not have enabled 
Lord Ormelie to maintain so close a 
contest in Perthshire with Sir George 
Murray, if it had not been for the 
vociferous support of the Radical 
L.10 houseowners of Dunblane, 
Crieff, Cupar, Dunkeld, Blairgow- 
rie, and the numerous villages of 
that great county. 

Forfarshire is to fall uncontested 
into the jaws of the Whigs, not be- 
cause a majority of its landed pro- 
prietors and farmers are not keen 
Conservatives, notwithstanding all 
the influence of the Panmure family, 
but because its villages and small 
towns, abounding in sail and canvass 
manufactures, contain such a mass 


of L.1O houseowners as will render - 


doubtful all their exertions. Clack- 
mannanshire would to a certainty 
return Mr Bruce, the Tory candidate, 
were not the tenantry of the county 
nearly outvoted by the Radicals of 
Dollar, the glass-blowers of Alloa, 
and the distillers of Kincardine. In 
Kincardineshire, the whole landed 
proprietors and farmers of the 
Mearns, without one exception, sup- 
port the Tory General Arbuthnot; 
but though they have a decided ma- 
jority, they have had a stout battle 
to maintain with the radical house- 
owners of Stonehaven, Laurence- 
kirk, Fettercairn, and the other vil- 
lages at the foot of the Grampians. 
Almost all the landowners and farm- 
ers of Aberdeenshire, with the usual 
deduction of expectants of office, in- 
solvents, and reprobates, with their 
tenantry, are keen supporters of Cap- 
tain Gordon ; but though the victory 
of the good cause in that county is 
secure, it required no small array of 
right thinking tenantry to outnum- 
ber the weavers of Huntly, the shoe- 
makers of Turriff, the fishermen of 
Fraserburgh, and the whisky-dealers 
of Old Meldrum. Lanarkshire and 
Renfrewshire will return Whig re- 
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presentatives, not because the great 
majority of the landowners and far- 
mers of those counties, notwith- 
standing the influence of the Hamil- 
ton and Shaw Stewart families, are 
not decided Conservatives, but be- 
cause the Radical houseowners and 
weavers in their numerous villages, 
and the manufacturing interest so 
strongly established in their bounds, 
render the utmost efforts of the 
agricultural party of doubtful suc- 
cess. The whole farmers and land- 
owners of Selkirkshire, with the ex- 
ception of the tenants of Mr Pringle 
of Haining, the Whig candidate, are 
in favour of Mr Pringle of Whyt- 
bank, the present member ; but they 
are hard pressed by the weavers of 
Galashiels and the “ Souters of Sel- 
kirk,” men resting entirely on the 
manufacturing interest. It is the 
same in every other county of Scot- 
land; every where the great majo- 
rity of the landowners and farmers 
is on the Conservative side, and the 
revolutionary candidate is supported 
by the four classes of Whig expect- 
ants, ministerial sycophants, insol- 
vents, and reprobates, with their ten- 
antry, aided by the numerous body 
of L.10 feuars or houseowners in the 
manufacturing villages within their 
bounds.* 

One thing is universally observa- 
ble, and forms a singular and charac- 
teristic sign of the times. The whole 
clergy of the Established Church in 
Scotland, with the numerous and 
important body of parochial school- 
masters, are on the Conservative 
side ; and to them may be added the 
humble but respectable Episcopa- 
lians of the Scottish communion. 
On the other hand, almost the whole 
dissenting clergy, dazzled already by 
the spoil of the Church, are in the 
revolutionary interest. We have 
been told, till we were absolutely 
deafened by the sound, by the Whigs, 
that the parochial clergy of Scotland 
were the most useful and respectable 
body of religious teachers in the 
world, and that its parish school- 
masters were the source of all its 
prosperity, wealth, and national vir- 
tue. Now, however, that they are 


found in opposition to the march of 
revolution, they are stigmatized by 
the same men, as a set of obstinate 
or sycophantish bigots, merely be- 
cause they have the courage to resist 
a departure from all that has hither. 
to constituted the glory of this coun- 
try, all that the Whigs formerly most 

raised, and the independence to re- 
sist the allurements, to the seduc- 
tions of which they so long held it 
the greatest disgrace to yield. 

This state of the county represen- 
tation of Scotland is fraught with 
evils of the most serious kind, and 
which must produce such heart. 
burnings and discontent as'never be- 
fore were experienced in that coun- 
try, even if it does not, as is most 
probable, contribute to land the na- 
tion in all the horrors of revolution. 
Every where the counties are divided 
into the manufacturing and agricul- 
tural interest, the town and the coun- 
try, and by the fatal admission of 
L.10 houseowners, the majority in 
a great proportion of the counties 
is given to the towns. ‘A set of elec- 
tors who not only have nothing in 
common with the agriculturists, but 
whose interests are, or are supposed 
to be, decidedly adverse to them, 
have acquired in a majority of the 
counties of Scotland the uncontrolled 
return of county members. The agri- 
culturists will find their interests not 
only not supported, but actually op- 
posed, by the single representative 
whom they send to Parliament. This 
is a state of things fraught with great 
and lasting evil. We early anticipa- 
ted it from the Reform Bill; we 
clearly pointed it out again and again 
to our readers ; but all our warnings 
were disregarded, the Bill was car- 
ried, and now the counties whose 
supineness or support gave that great 
victory to the Revolutionists, will 
have the satisfaction of seeing their 
representative go to Parliament pled- 
ged to such a modification of the 
Corn Laws as will reduce the agri- 
culture of the island to ruin. 

This evil is not so strongly felt in 
England, because, as each county 
there returns two, and some of them 
three or four members, the agricul- 





* We owe our Southern readers some apology for these details of parish business 


—but we know that they will forgive us. 


Nothing which elucidates the working of 


the Reform Act is foreign to the interests of any part of the empire. Would that 
we possessed equally minute accounts of its working in England and Ireland; 
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tural and manufacturing interests can 
each find one or two members to 
support them in Parliament, and thus 
neither is exposed to the painful 
feeling of having a representative 
there who is adverse to their inte- 
rests. But in Scotland, where each 
county only returns one representa- 
tive, it is felt without the slightest 
modification. It is impossible to sup- 
pose that the sitting member will be 
favourably inclined to the minority, 
whether manufacturing or agricul- 
tural, whether urban or rural, who 
have done every thing in their power 
to exclude him. If he leant to their 
side, he would inevitably forfeit the 
confidence of the majority who secu- 
red his election, and to conciliate 
his enemies, lose his friends. Thus 
the practical result will be, that mi- 
norities in the British Parliament, 
so far at least as Scotland is concern- 
ed, will be unrepresented; the very 
circumstance which all foreigners 
have described as the source of ruin 
in their representative systems, and 
that whose absence constituted the 
main strength of the old British con- 
stitution. 

The mode in which the value in 
these ten-pound houses in the coun- 
ties is allowed to be proved under 
the act, is another evil of the most 
serious kind in the actual working of 
the act. As the case now stands, 
the value may be proved not only by 
payment of rent, taxes, or parish 
rates, but by the valuations of per- 
sons employed by the respective 
candidates, or the opinions of neigh- 
bours as to their probable value. 
The consequence is, that in the Radi- 
cal villages, almost every household- 
er claims a vote, and he supports his 
claim by getting two partisan valua- 
tors, paid by the Reform candidate, 
to swear that the houses are all 
worth that sum, which is confirmed 
by the claimants mutually declaring 
that they consider their houses as of 
that value. In making out this value 
nothing is omitted ; a hole not four 
feet square is called a closet, a 
closet a room, and every thing, the 
cellar, the cart-shed, even the neces- 
sary and the dungpit, have a value put 
upon them. In this way an old ruckle 
of stones, not worth three pounds 
a-year, is dignified with the name 
of a L.10 house ; and it is generally in 
vain that the opposite candidate gets 
valuators who reduce the value very 
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far indeed below that sum ; the judge 
in dubio leans for admission, on a 
principle of liberally interpreting the 
Act in favour of the claimants; or, 
if there is any hesitation, some offi- 
cious Radical neighbour is generally 
at hand, who, in consideration of a 
similar good deed to him when his 
own claim comes to be discussed, 
has no hesitation in swearing that 
the subject in question is worth 
L.10. Thus from a village inhabited 
only by Radical manufacturers, all of 
whom together are not worth L.5000, 
there frequently come up forty or 
fifty electors ardently devoted to the 
revolutionary side ; and half-a-dozen 
such villages are sufficient to out- 
vote the tenantry and proprietors of 
a great county possessing a thousand 
times the wealth, and ten thousand 
times the intelligence, capacity, and 
virtue. 

The system of valuing the L.10 
houses, and bringing up valuators and 
neighbours to support the claims of 
the different houseowners, how small 
soever the real worth of the property 
may be,threatens completely todemo- 
ralizeour peasantry,and extinguish al- 
together the sanctity of an oath, which 
hitherto has had so powerful an effect 
on the Scottish character. Valuators 
are brought up to the registration dis- 
tricts like heavy artillery; neighbours 
like fieldpieces to support their fire. 
The contest becomes a mere dis- 
charge of oath against oath; the spi- 
rit of party gains on both sides, and on 
both in the end is truth equally dis- 
regarded in the fierce contest for 
victory. The value of each house 
whichwasadmitted or rejected, forms 
the subject of discussion among the 
neighbours for months before and 
after the decision on the claims; and 
the people become habituated to the 
idea, that, by merely swallowing an 
oath, and sticking up to the value, 
political power, with all its tempta- 
tions and seductions, may be libe- 
rally acquired by a district. If this 
system is continued year after year 
in the correction of the registers, it 
is easy to foresee, that the demo- 
ralizing effect of custom-house oaths 
will be extended from the precincts 
of the custom-house to the whole 
community. 

The result of the act in the consti- . 
tuency of boroughs is not more con- 
solatory,and amply verifies our worst 
prognostics in regard to the real ten- 
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dency of the final and healing mea- 
sure. The great bulk of intelligence 
and property of the cities is found 
on one side—the majority of num- 
bers on the other. The weight of 
property, education, rank, and cha- 
racter, all lies on one side—that of 
numbers, vociferation, falsehood, and 
abuse, on the other; and in periods 
of revolutionary excitement, it is 
not difficult to foretell to which the 
victory, for the present at least, will 
incline. Mr Blair, we are confident 
will succeed in Edinburgh, because 
his voters will comprise nineteen- 
twentieths of the property and edu- 
cation of the city; and their con- 
duct in supporting him as they have 
done, cannot fail in having a great 
effect upon all those whom adula- 
tion to Ministers, or revolutionary ex- 
citement, have not completely blind- 
ed; and he will succeed in conse- 
quence of efforts which cannot of- 
ten be repeated: but in too many 
other boroughs of Scotland, it will 
be proved, by the returns, how fatal a 
preponderance the Reform Act has 
given to indigent numbers over in- 
telligent virtue and independent pro- 
perty. 

One peculiarity in the Bill, now 
that its practical operation has been 
felt, is peculiarly worthy of atten- 
tion. Tenants in towns are admit- 
ted who pay only L.10 of rent, and 
that in the greater cities amounts to 
an admission of the most democratic 
and dangerous class in the commu- 
nity. Tenants in the country are 
only admitted when they pay L.50 
a-year of rent, unless they possess a 
L.10 interest, and are classed with 
proprietors. What is the reason of 
this difference ? Is it that farmers in 
the country, with their horses, their 
cattle, their ploughs, and their stock- 
ing, have so.much less property than 
tenants in town, who are rarely pos- 
sessed of any thing whatever? The 
reverse is notoriously the case. A 
farmer who pays L.10 a-year of rent, 
is generally worth much more pro- 
perty than a lodger in town who 
pays L.20, because he has a farm to 
cultivate, requiring stocking, which 
the other has not. Is it because the 
urban tenant is so much more en- 
lightened in real or practical know- 
ledge, or so greatly superior to his 
rural compeer in solidity of charac- 
ter, or extent of information ? What 
comparison can a L,.10 lodger in 
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town, whose time is divided between 
turning a spindle or sharpening a 
pin’s point, and drinking whisky or 
reading the democratic press, bear 
with a farmer in the country, obliged 
to vary his occupation with the sea- 
sons of the year, and necessarily in- 
formed on a great variety of practical 
subjects ? Is it because the tenantry 
in the country are suspected of being 
under the infiuence of their land- 
lords? What shall we say to the 
subservience of a L.10 tenant in 
town to the master who employs 
him, or the Political Unionists who 
frequent his shop, or the Editors of 
Journals who direct his thoughts? 
The thing will not, in any point of 
view, bear an argument. The rural 
tenantry are incomparably superior 
to the urban paying the same rent, 
in every qualification fitting them to 
be electors, and yet they are only 
admitted if they pay jive times the 
rent required from their borough 
brethren. 

The fair principle to establish be- 
tween the manufacturing and agri- 
cultural classes would obviously be, 
that the same amount of rent should 
qualify in the country as the town, 
and this should be effected by an* 
elevation of the standard, at least in 
the great towns, and its depression 
in the rural districts. 

We are quite aware that the time 
is not yet come when the democra- 
tic party, who now rule the nation, 
will listen to any changes on the 
Reform Act, excepting such as are 
likely to render it more republican; 
but still there are many thoughtful 
men, detached from party on either 
side, on whom experienced evil 
makes a very deep impression, even 
when not in accordance with their 
general principles. To such we ven- 
ture to suggest, that without depart- 
ing from any of the principles of the 
Reform Act, its most glaring evils 
would be alleviated by the following 
alterations :— 

1. By a provision, that the value 
of L.10 houses should be proved 
only by rent actually paid on rates 
or taxes; and that when a house is 
in the occupation of the owner, he 
should get its value fixed at L.10 
only by being rated at that sum, and 
paying taxes or poors’-rates accord- 
ingly. 

2. By providing that the more con- 
siderable villages and small towns, 
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which at present are classed with 
the counties, should either have re- 
presentatives of their own for a cer- 
tain district, or be classed with the 
nearest boroughs which actually re- 
turn a member. 

3. By reducing to L.30 or L.20 the 
standard of payment of rent for the 
tenantry in the country, an exten- 
sion to which the noisy supporters 
of an extension of the franchise to 
tenants in town, paying a third or a 
half of that sum, can offer no rational 
objection. 

otwithstanding all that they have 
suffered, and are suffering from the 
progress of revolution, it is evident 
that too many of the great families in 
this country have not yet learnt what 
they must do, and on what support 
they must rest to resist the danger. 
They have not yet learned that it is 
on the gentlemen and middling ranks 
of the country that they must rely to 
strengthen their forces. They are 
the generals of the Conservative host; 
but what are generals without offi- 
cers or soldiers ? And how are offi- 
cers or soldiers to be obtained unless 
their affections are conciliated, and 
they are convinced that it is their 
interests which are at stake in the 
contest which is maintained? It is 
indispensable, now that power is 
placed in the hands of the lower or- 
ders, that the gentlemen who influ- 
ence them should as far as possible 
be conciliated, and this is not to be 
done without a total cvenge of sys- 
tem on the part of many of our great 
families. In many counties of all 
parts of the empire, there are num- 
bers of gentlemen who have been 
driven into the arms of the Whigs 
by neglect, hauteur, or insolence, on 
the part of the great Tory families, 
who should have directed the Con- 
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servative interests of their respective 
neighbourhoods. This must nolonger 
continue. The pride of aristocracy, 
the stateliness of office, the etiquette 
of nobility, must yield to the pressure 
of the common danger. e great 
families must throw open their doors 
to the gentlemen of their counties ; 
the peeresses must be condescend- 
ing and affable to ladies who are not 
quite so fashionable as the elegantes 
of Almack’s. It is no time to stand 
upon ceremony, or dispute about 
trifles, or be exclusive in the choice 
of society, when Mahomet is thun- 
dering at our gates. It is by kind- 
ness and affability on the part of the 
great families to the gentlemen of 
their counties, and by the gentlemen 
to their respective neighbours and 
tenantry, that the whole worthy and 
upright members of society are to 
be blended into one united whole, 
capable of resisting the desperate 
assaults of the reckless Revolutionists 
who now assail its interests. The 
Conservatives can no longer rest on 
the close boroughs, or Parliamentary 
influence; they must stand on the 
support of the middling ranks of 
society, or they will speedily perish. 
While the Whigs and Revolutionists 
incessantly appeal to their passions, 
let the Conservatives guard their in- 
terests, and conciliate their affec- 
tions; let them bind them to their 
cause by the endearing bonds of ex- 
perienced kindness; let rank and 
elegance give that flattering en- 
couragement to patriotic conduct 
which is ever so powerful when co- 
ming from such a quarter ; and, for- 
getting the reserve of former times, 
let the high and the low now unite in 
one common cause, and stand by 
each other like men who are to live 
or die together. 
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THE STATE AND PROSPECTS OF THE WHIG GOVERNMENT. ny 


Tue present Government is a thin 
upon sufferance—a kind of awkwar 
submission to the necessity of exist- 
ing circumstances—an object of all 
but universal dislike and of very 
general contempt; and yet there is 
perhaps but slender chance of any 
speedy change for the better, except 
it be upon the principle, that when 
things come to the worst, they must 
mend. The Whigs, who have failed 
in every thing else, have succeeded 
in this, that they have made it well 
nigh impossible that there should be 
a good strong Government in this 
country. Such was the avowed ob- 
ject of these selfish unprincipled 
men, should they themselves fail to 
wield the powers of government suc- 
cessfully, and they have accomplish- 
ed it, because the requisites for 
bringing affairs to that point, are 
merely ignorance, neglect, and the 
desperation of personal disappoint- 
ment. The state and prospects of 
the present Government, is, for the 
Whigs, a mortifying theme, con- 
tinually suggesting their own miser- 
able failure and deep disgrace ; to 
the Tories it is one of seriousness 
and anxiety, reminding them of the 
imminent danger that threatens all 
the institutions which they deem 
useful and necessary to the country’s 
weal ; to the Radicals—the Revolu- 
tionists—the levellers—they who 
burn with zeal to destroy—to this 
class alone, it is a theme of triumph, 
as indeed it well may. Already, the 
scent of the prey which they desire 
is in their nostrils—they see almost 
within their grasp that for which 
they have so long iusted—they glut 
their imagination with thoughts of 
spoil, and talk with a saucy joy of 
the appropriation ‘of the pillage. 
The accumulations of long years of 
industry protected by law—the good 
things which have grown up under a 
system admirably fitted to enrich, 
adorn, and improve the country, 
seem about to fall into their hands— 
to be subjected to their ruffian vio- 
lence, and divided amongst them as 
robbers divide a booty; no wonder 
that they stalk with such uncon- 
scionable strides, and speak out 
with such insolent audacity—the 
Whigs have delivered the country 
into their hands, ~Nevertheless we 
are not to weep and wail, or give up 


the cause in despair, or even lose 
our temper about the matter, since 
none of these things can do any 
good, and may do harm; we must 
meet whatever befalls with a stout 
heart even to the end, and as long 
as we can, with a smiling coun- 
tenance, and we shall not shrink 
from handling the probe for a brief 
space, while we examine into the 
resent state of affairs, and the pro- 
abilities of the future. 

We shall not now go through the 
painful task of tracing the causes 
which have brought the Government 
to its present condition ; let it suffice 
to state simply that there never was 
so wanton and perverse a series of 
wicked and foolish political acts— 
such an inviting of ruin, such a pull- 
ing down of destruction upon their 
own heads, as the Whigs have exhi- 
bited. There have been times of 
popular madness in this and other 
countries when political fury raged 
like an epidemic fever, and swept 
down all things by its violence ; but 
these Whigs have been themselves 
the industrious exciters of the mad- 
ness which has done such mighty 
mischief, and is likely to do so much 
more ; they have themselves opened 
the sluice-gates and let in the torrent, 
that they might be borne along for a 
little in the foam upon its surface, 
unmindful how soon it would en- 
gulf them. Never before did there 
exist under the immediate auspices 
of men who could, and whose in- 
terest it was to have prevented it, 
such a reign of humbug and mis- 
chief, as there has been in this coun- 
try for the last year and a half—such 
a ludicrous and yet melancholy jum- 
ble of stupidity, impudence, and 
po So | a jubilee of —— 
knaves, and flippant coxcombs, an 
solemn conceited dunces—such a 
triumph of affectation, and cant, and 
impertinence, over plain practical 
sense, and estimable feelings, and old- 
fashioned honesty and directness of 
purpose. But this is beside the mat- 
ter in hand ; let us come to the consi- 
deration of the present state of 
things. 

The present Government is power- 
less—it has no supporters, or next to 
none—it has no principles to sup- 
port. No one can tell what are the 
fundamental maxims of the King’s 
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advisers—no one belieyes that they 
haves@ny, beyond that of keeping 
their places, and all the personal 
power they can ; and doing whatever 
may seem to be necessary for that 
purpose, whether it be to yield to the 
demands of the populace the most 
important concessions in favour of 
democratic influence, or to exercise 
to the utmost stretch of vigorous 
authority, the despotic powers which 
have been reserved by the law to 
Government for extreme cases. The 
Tories have a plainly sckpawiadged 
principle and object in their politi- 
cal exertions, that of preserving the 
a of property,and the privileges 
of rank and station—in short, the ge- 
neral conservative principle of pre- 
serving inviolate the established in- 
stitutions in Church and State. The 
Radicals have a principle and an ob- 
ject which may be briefly stated in 
one word—plunder ; the men of the 
present Government disclaim both 
the one and the other, and define 
nothing. We can attribute to them 
only a determination to be Ministers 
at any price that it may be necessary 
to pay for that same. 

They are involved in the most ex- 
treme perplexities and difficulties, 
with regard to affairs both foreign 
and domestic. It is difficult to say 
in which department they have blun- 
dered most egregiously—in which 
their failures have been greatest—in 
which the misfortunes arising from 
their ill management are likely to be 
most disastrous. As a matter of po- 
liteness, let us attend to the strangers 
first. In the affairs of Holland and 
Belgium, threescore and ten proto- 
cols have now been perfected; and 
with regard to the settlement of 
these affairs, we are precisely at the 
point where we began, but not so 
with regard to our reputation in 
Europe, and the power which de- 
pends upon that reputation. Our 
meddling in these affairs at all, was 
most unwise; our manner of med- 
dling in them has been most con- 
temptible. We have sought to do 
injustice, and have obtained all the 
odium justly belonging to our de- 
sire and intention; and along with 
this we have obtained the scorn 
which attends upon the exhibition of 
indecision and weakness, whether in 
a bad or good cause, The last of our 
follies in this matter, if we may in- 
deed flatter ourselves that the last is 
within our view, fairly promises to 
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be worse than our first. We have 
mortally offended, and grossly in- 
jured Holland; we have annoyed 
and displeased Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria; we have abandoned Poland 
to a miserable fate; we have gua- 
ranteed five millions to Russia, which 
we might have saved without injus- 
tice or dishonour; we have broken, 
or allowed to be broken, some of the 
most important stipulations of the 
treaty of Vienna; all these things we _ 
have done for the accomplishment of 
anew European arrangement, from 
which no one ever pretended that 
Great Britain could derive any ad- 
vantage, while it is just as, obvious 
that France would derive from it 
advantages the most important ; and, 
after all, we have accomplished no- 
thing, and now threaten to go to war 
at last, in furtherance of the same 
absurdities at which we haye been 
so long cobbling. Even the chances 
of the war in which we propose to 
engage—a war unjust, though it were 
useful, and useless though it were 
just, are decidedly against us. Un- 
less we reduce the Citadel] of Ant- 
werp, we do nothing; and in the at- 
tempt to do this, we are much more 
likely to get our good ships battered, 
disabled, and defeated, than to suc- 
ceed in the enterprise. It is mere 
madness—it is as if we were greedy 
of adding naval disgrace to political 
disgrace—of being beaten as well as 
made fools of—and all this for no- 
thing, but to serve the glorious cause 
of revolution in general, and. France 
in particular. Yet it does not ap- 
pear how our Ministers, being com- 
mitted as they are, can get out of this 
most absurd and unfortunate affair— 
they cannot back out of threescore 
and ten protocols—they must go on, 
and finish in disaster what they be- 
gan in folly. 

The character of our interference 
in Portuguese affairs, is even worse 
than that in the affairs of the King of 
the Netherlands; it is treacherous, 
dishonest, and unlawful. We do not 
dare to take a part openly and above 
board, but wink at a clandestine 
arming in opposition to our public 
law. We allow the subjects of Great 
Britain to assist in an invasion of 
Portugal by exiled rebels—an inva- 
sion of which the success is all but 
absolutely hopeless, and of which 
the defeat, under such circum. 
stances, must be attended with every 
act of hostility to the interest and- 
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honour of England, which the Sove- 
reign of Portugal shall have it in his 

wer to inflict. The whole proceed- 
ings of the Whig Government with 
respect to the Netherlands and to 
Portugal, are fraught with difficulty, 
disgrace, and danger, while it does 
not appear what possible benefit 
could arise to the British people from 
the complete success of the plans of 
their Government in the protocoli- 
— of Downing Street, or the piracy 
and pillage at Oporto. 

With regard tothe management of 
domestic affairs, the King’s Govern- 
ment seems to have no influence 
whatever. The power derived from 
the Revolutionary party, and the ex- 
cited populace, while acting as their 
tools in the matter of the Reform 
Bill, is clean gone ; it is melted away 
like the last year’s snow, or rather 
burnt out, like last year’s incendiary 
fires, which the hoary fiend Cobbett 
still boasts of. There is no likeli- 
hood of a Ministerial party of the 
least strength being returned at the 
ensuing election under the Reform 
Bill—there is no prospect other than 
that of the men who are called his 
Majesty’s servants becoming the 
executive servants of the House of 
Commons. They cannot lead; and 
doubtless, for the sake of place, will 
be content to follow its votes. What 
the character and tendency of these 
votes will be, there are as yet no data 
before the public to enable any man 
to judge with tolerable accuracy, and 
we shall not venture to hazard 
seen regarding a matter whereon 

angs the very existence of the Bri- 
tish Monarchy. 

The Whigs have contrived to set 
the life of the constitution upon a 
cast ; and whether it is to turn up for 
destruction or for safety, mainly de- 
pends upon the character of the votes 
of next session. As to any power of 
oo in this fearful peril, the 

hig Government has no more pre- 
tensions to it than it has to the regu- 
lation of the weather. Allis in the 
hands of the people, whom the Re- 
form Act empowers to elect mem- 
bers of Parliament; and, unfortu- 
nately, they are neither conscious of 
the immense responsibility placed in 
their hands, nor, in very many instan- 
ces, likely to discharge it well and 
wisely, even if they were. The Ra- 
dicals, elated at the progress they 
have made through the assistance of 
Ministers, who, becoming traitors to 
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the established constitution, cast 
such a huge preponderance of poli- 
tical power into the hands of the De. 
mocracy; these Radicals are strain- 
ing every nerve, and exerting every 
influence, direct and indirect, to ob- 
tain such power in the House of Com- 
mons as will, united with the cla- 
mour of the multitude out of doors, 
enable them to effect their purpose 
of general plunder. The main ques- 
tion for every man to consider, who 
does not wish to join in the plunder- 
ing system, is, how the designs of 
these Radicals may be defeated. 
There is no chance that the Whig 
Government will be able to defeat 
them; neither can they be trusted, 
supposing they had the power. The 
Conservative body must trust to 
their own exertions to resist the 
plunderers ; and it is of vital import- 
ance that they should become ac- 
quainted with what they are likely 
to have to resist. There is amazing, 
and almost criminal apathy about 
this matter; we must endeavour to 
enlighten those whom it may, and 
does concern, upon the subject. The 
Westminster Review is the quarterly 
gazette of the plunderers, and right 
worthy of them it is. There is an 
intrepidity of ruffianism in its bold, 
sturdy, unblushing avowal of its ea- 
gerness for the spoil. It delights in 
strong revolutionary expressions, 
and seems to gloat with undisguised 
delight over the anticipation of the 
reign of irreligion, licentiousness, 
and brute passion, when the strong 
hand shall take, and keep, and en- 
joy, as with the savages; and law 
and order, and gentleness and obe- 
dience, shall be no more. The pages 
of the Westminster may furnish use- 
ful hints as to what is to be expected 
from a party in Parliament which 
will certainly be much more power- 
ful than it has ever been before, and 
which will have a government with- 
out power, without confidence, and 
without respect, to deal with. 

The Newcastle address to Earl Grey 
speaks very plainly, and we believe 
without the slightest exaggeration, 
of the views of plunder which the 
party that sent the address enter- 
tains. A part of it is here extracted, 
for the benefit of those who may 
wish to know what they have to 
look for at the hands of the Radicals. 

“ Imperfect, however, as the Bill 
of Reform is, we regard it as the 
means of effecting reforms of still‘ 
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greater magnitude and importance ; 
and we now proceed to point your 
Lordship’s attention to those results 
of which the 7 5 hail your bill as 
the harbinger. Upon these results, 
the ‘expectation of the public, rou- 
sed to a pitch which it would be dan- 
gerous to disappoint, is intently fix- 
ed; and as disappointment of that 
public expectation would be fatal to 
the reputation of your Lordship, and 
what is of infinitely more import- 
ance, fatal to the tranquillity of the 
country—for, my Lord, it is the an- 
ticipation of those benefits that makes 
them patient under the endurance 
of evils, which nothing but the pros- 
pect of speedy relief could render en- 
durable— we deem it our solemn 
and indispensable duty to put your 
Lordship in possession of those great 
truths which it imports your Govern- 
ment to know, if it be their intention 
to rule and legislate in harmony with 
the feelings, the wishes, and the in- 
terests of the people. Should your 
Lordship and your Lordship’s Go- 
vernment neglect the warning, the 
error of your policy will be your 
own; and we at least shall be absol- 
ved from all share in the tremendous 
responsibility of the men in whose 
hands the English constitution, that 
has withstood the shock of ages, and 
hitherto bid defiance to popular com- 
motion, SHALL DISSOLVE.” 

Here is no mincing of the matter 
—here is a pleasant prospect of the 
expectation of the Radicals from 
Lord Grey’s Government, and of the 
alternative, in case these expectations 
be not fulfilled. The sentence which 
follows next after the threat to dis- 
solve the constitution by popular 
commotion, is this :— 

“The great Evit—the grand op- 
pression—is THE DEBT.” The “ad- 
justment” of that, or, in other words, 
the plunder of the public creditor, is 
demand No. 1. The utter “ abolition 
of Tithes,’ that is, the complete 
plunder of the Church, forms de- 
mand No. 2. The abolition of all 
pensions not fully merited by well 
known services to the public, and 
the reduction of the salaries of all 
persons in the pay of the public, is 
demand No.3. The sale of all crown, 
church, and corporation lands, and a 
repeal of all taxes on articles of gene- 
ral consumption, is demand No. 4. 
These are pretty well for one session 
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—no doubt they will not be carried, 
but will they be any thing more than 
postponed ? Will the Whig Governs 
ment be able to throw them over- 
board? No—they will give some- 
thing else for this year—the ballot 
perhaps, and a bill to commute tithe 
tor rent; but we shall see. 

But the most formidable danger is 
—that which, from the moment the 
Reform Bill was passed, must have 
pressed heavily on the mind of every 
man who felt an interest in the con- 
tinuance of the British Constitution 
—the probable collision of the two 
Houses of Parliament. It is not even 
probable that a House of Commons 
elected according to the provisions 
of the Reform Bill, should sympa- 
thize in political sentiment with the 
House of Lords. Will the Upper 
House then give way, and become 
merely a house of registry of the 
acts of the Commons? God forbid; 
and yet, if it does not, the strife be- 
tween the Houses will soon arrive. 
To this crisis the lovers of revolution 
and republicanism look forward with 
eagerness. The cleverest of the Ra- 
dicals—the Editor of the Examiner, 
writes as follows regarding the pre- 
sent Whig Ministers of the Crown, 
and the conflict looked forward to. 

“ On no one subject that occupies 
the public mind, is there a favour- 
able anticipation of their (the Mini- 
sters’) conduct; it is feared that 
they are unconscious of their true 
position, and likely to lean on the 
reed which will pierce their side— 
that they will finesse with a faction, 
truckle to a court, instead of heading 
a people ; but nevertheless it is desi- 
red that they should pursue their 
course, and put their characters, for 
good or ill, for ever out of doubt. If 
they want courage to be honest, they 
are lost; and let them not secure 
themselves by counting the heads of 
Dukes, Marquisses, and Lords on 
their fingers, and supposing they are 
reckoning the forces of the country, 
omitting only, as they are apt to do 
in all such calculations, the small 
item of the people. We don’t deny 
that they will have difficulties to 
contend with, but we would say 
with the augur of old, Strike and 
strike boldly, and the obstacle will 
be severed. The extremities upon 
which we are drifting are of such a 
sort, that prudence cannot be with- 
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out boldness and resolution, a clear 
eye for emergencies, and a firm 
— hand for execution ; men who 

ave a long sight for what we must 
come to at last, and who will take 
measures for it at once, and not 
waste themselves upon expedients 
for the intermediate circumstances. 
The State will be in what the French 
call a false position, undoubtedly ; 
with one branch of the legislature 
representative of the interests of the 
people, and the other of the Lords 
with their antagonist prejudices. To 
this we must come. The House of 
Good and the House of Mischief, 
will bein opposition ; and the sooner 
the conflict is brought to extremities 
in a just cause, and the ascendenc 
of the righteous power determined, 
the better for the peace, temper, and 
well-being of society.” 

We do not stop to refute the false 
views developed in this extract, and 
founded upon the mistaken assump- 
tion, that the Lords are ruled by 
prejudices “ antagonist” to the in- 
terests of the people—our object is 
to shew the views of the Radicals, as 
given by one of the ablest of them- 
selyes—to exhibit the confident hope, 
and eager desire for the conflict, and 
the reliance on the “firm prompt 
hand for execution.” Even a cau- 
tion “against precipitating the con- 
flict” with the House of Lords, is 
scornfully rejected by this writer. 
He says, “ We cannot see the wisdom 
of delaying the issue in this case. If 
the Lords will set their backs to 
abuses, and oppose every measure of 
pee advantage, the only effect of 

elaying the decisive contest with a 
body of this baneful purpose, will be 
to allow an unnecessary period for 
the operation of mischief. In all 
such cases, what must be done at 
last, cannot be too soon done. It 
is only necessary, that the ground 
of Bw mo should be just, and of 
sufficient magnitude, and the choice 
of such is ample.” 

‘We may judge from this, that even 
if no cause of quarrel should arise 
between the Houses in the course of 

ublic business, the Radicals would 
pick a quarrel upon some point, for 
the very quarrel’s sake; and, in or- 
der that the eagerly desired “ issue 
in this case” might be no longer de- 
Jayed. Such a conflict, the present 
Government, if it stands, will have to 
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meet; and we leave it to those who 
recollect the proceedings of last 
May, to calculate what sort of pro- 
tection the second estate of the 
realm is likely to receive at the 
hands of such ministers. The Con- 
servative Aristocracy are, we fear, 
but little prepared for the public 
storm which the multitudinous and 
greedy faction of the plunderers ig 
preparing for them. In the quiet of 
their retirements, they do not dream 
of the conspiracy hatching against 
their privileges and properties— 
against their order in the state; but 
it is time they should awake and 
bestir themselves, for the enemy 
watches his opportunity, and when 
he is prepared to strike, he will be 
restrained by no appeal to reason or 
to feeling—he will strike hard for 
the plunder, if, by striking, he may 
hope to attain it. 

he Church seems to be already 
counted upon by the Revolutionists 
as a gained question, so confident 
are they in the unfaithfulness of his 
Majesty’s Government uponthis sub- 
ject. We think that herein they reck- 
on erroneously; and if the mem- 
bers of the Church be but true to 
themselves, we doubt not that it will 
hold its ground in spite of all the 
energy and eager covetousness with 
which the plunderers will certainly 
assail it. The King is bound by his 
coronation oath to maintain the rights 
and privileges of the Church; and 
his Majesty’s servants, Whigs though 
they be, will hardly venture to ad- 
vise his Majesty contrary to his oath, 
in so plain a matter. But in this, as 
in every thing else, the Whigs have 
placed themselves in a situation of 
infinite perplexity by their alliance 
with the Revolutionists. If the Mi- 
nisters will not go on with them, 
their resentment will be ten times 
more bitter than if no alliance had 
ever existed. Those who league 
with Revolutionists will not be al- 
lowed to stop at a middie point— 
they must run on in the course of 
overthrowing and destroying, or be 
dragged down and trampled in the 
race. One party of the dissenting 
Radicals will call upon their reform- 
ing friends, the Ministers, to aid 
them “in wiping away that reproach 
which rests upon them in a compro- 
mising support of the Established 


Hierarchy,” and to enable them to 
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“ vindicate the cause of true religion 
and justice, which are injured and 
violated by the existence of the Es- 
tablished Church.” Another, which 
affects moderation, will be so modest 
as to ask “ only a commutation of 
tithes for land, and that the repair of 
churches, and the maintenance of the 
indigent poor who belong to the 
Church, shall bé so provided for in 
any arrangementof Church property, 
as that they shall only be required 
to build and repair their own places 
of ‘worship, and support the poor 
members of their own respective 
churches.” Now, we apprehend that 
neither the “ root and branch’’ men, 
nor those who “ only” wish to be re- 
lieved of theit poor-rates, in consi- 
deration of their not going to church, 
can be seconded by his Majesty’s 
Government; and their late friends 
will complain that the Reform they 
have obtained is a mere mockery, 
and they will openly hate the Whig 
Ministry more than they ever affect- 
ed to love and honour it. The Go- 
vernment will hardly recover its cre- 
dit with the Political Unions, apd, 
deprived of such support, mere sub- 
serviency to the majorities of the 
House of Commons will not long 
save it from overthrow. 

The main epic of Ministerial trou- 
bles, present and to come, in Great 
Britain and on the Continent, is fur- 
nished with a lively episode in the 
affairs of Ireland, which they have 
mismanaged in a manner exquisitely 
absurd, and frightfully dangerous. 
They have actually used, with re- 
spect to that kingdom, the very pro- 
cess of exasperation by which horses 
are compelled into restiveness. They 
have urged with the spur, and check- 
ed with the rein, at the same instant, 
and universal Ireland is all but up in 
arms against the Government. We 
say universal Ireland, for community 
of wrotig has made community of 
liatred. The Conservative Societies 
and the Political Unions, those who 
are wide as the poles asunder in 
every other political view, agree in 
this, that the Whig Government is 
above all things pernicious, and must 
be opposed. To enter into the causes 


of complaint by all parties in Ireland 
were a long story, and needless in this 
place. The Established Church in- 
terest—the British interest—the in- 
terest in that country which alone is 
powerful for good, has béen insulted 


and defied, and it will not be easily 
conciliated or satisfied by any go- 
vernment, and certainly not by a go- 
vernment of Whigs. The Radical 
Papisté are banded in yet more des- 
perate hostility against a government, 
which will not yield up all Ireland 
to the ravenous clutches of them 
and of their priesthood. O’Connell 
blusters, bullies, and excites, and 
does every thing but fight, which 
last, Irishman though he be, he liketh 
not; and Sheil, “ that false worm,” 
after all his assiduity—after ali his 
“ artifice,” rhetorical and otherwise 
in London, to obtain a place under 
the Whig Government, has cast him- 
self into the torrent of hostility 

ainst it, and screams forth from 
his old stage of sedition, in the coun- 
ty of Tipperary, his extravagant de- 
scriptions, and rebellion-stirring ex- 
hortations. 

Thus, wherever we look, whether 
we make our calculation from cir- 
cumstances abroad or at home, from 
the strength of the enemies of the 
Government, or from_its own weak- 
ness, we must come to the same 
conclusion, that its present state is 
as perplexing and precarious, and 
its future prospects as full of gloom 
and difficulty, as they can well be: 
Already we perceive something like 
a crying out to the Tories for help, 
accompanied by a threat of further 
coalition with the desperate counsels 
of the Radieals, if that help be with- 
held. It is a matter of high and dif- 
ficult political judgment to deter- 
mine what should be done in such a 
case, or what course is safest for the 
country, where two parties, one only 
worthy to be despised, and the other 
abhorred, stand lording it over the 
destinies of the nation, giving it, a 
choice to perish piecemeal, or to be 
destroyed at onee—the former by 
the Whigs, or the latter by the Ra- 
dicals. There is no mercy in poli- 
tics, and we would gladly see the 
Whigs tumble into the pit which they 
dug for others; and yet we would not 
see the country lost that they might 
be punished. But we are “ drifting 
upon extremities,” as the Radicals 
inform us; and when they come, let 
each man, taking honour and con- 
science for his guides, do his duty 
to his country, according to the best 

f his ability-and God shield the 


ht. Tame 
‘Fondon, 16th Oct, 1832. 
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XPH A’EN XYMIIOLIQN KTAIKQN MEPINIZZOMENAQN 
AKQ AEHTIAAONTA KAOQHMENON OINOIIOTAZEIN, 
x. 
PHOC. ap. Ath 

[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 

An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 

Meaning, “Tis RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 

Nor To LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE; 

But GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 

An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 


And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes.] 
” id C. N. ap. Ambr. 


Library in the Lodge— Time, Seven o’ Cloch—Present Nortu and Tickier. 


NORTH. 

No—I have not left the Lodge for ten miles, or two hours, during the 
whole summer. 

TICKLER. 

Domestic Devil! 

NORTH. 

Say rather, bird in a cage, that keeps perpetually hopping about, up and 
down, from turf to twig, now and then with loving bill nibbling the wires 
of its beloved imprisonment, occasionally picking a little seed, and not sel- 
dom on the spur of the moment drawing up its tiny bucket, and sipping a 
drop of the mountain dew, to clear its song and brighten its plumage. 

TICKLER, 

Liker a cock on his own—— 

NORTH. 

Hush! or Bird of Paradise, who—— 

TICKLER. 

Whew! or Bubbly-Jock erecting his tail in proud persuasion of his being 
a Peacock; or—— 

NORTH. 

Woodlark, Scotia’s Nightingale, who, unfatigued by day-songs poured 
around the grassy nest, where sits his mate assiduous o’er callow brood or 
chirping shells, prolongs his ditties far into the night, and by the homeward 
shepherd on the hill is heard, not seen, sweet-singing midst the stars. 

TICKLER. 

Blanks! by all that is musical. But “say, sweet warbling woodlark, say,” 
what mysterious meaning lies enveloped in the image of “ mate assiduous” 
sitting on eggs? I devoutly trust Mrs Gentle is not in the fam—— 

; NORTH (rising up in great indignation. ) 
Sir, the honour of that lady is dearer to me than a million lives, nor shall 
the villain who dares to insinuate the remotest hint—— 
TICKLER. 
Be not so furious, my dear sir; I insinuated no remote hint-—— 
NORTH. 
She has been in Switzerland, sir, for more than nine months —— 
TICKLER. 

Not another word, North. Your explanation is perfectly satisfactory ; 
= om did not you accompany her and her lovely daughter to Lake Cone 
stance 
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NORTH. 

For fear of a censorious world, that will not suffer e 
its slanders, with one foot in the grave. aCe onan 

. TICKLER. 

She is indeed a sad gossip, old Madam Public; yet there are some good 
points about her; and let me whisper in your ear, North, you are a prodi- 
gious favourite with the Frow—in her eyes a perfect Dutchman. 

NORTH. 

Her affection for me, Tickler, is, I assure you, of the most spiritual 

sort. 





TICKLER. 

And yours for her, as becomes a philosopher, Platonic. Yet human 
nature is weak; and be advised by me, North, to trust yourself alone with 
her as seldom as possible ; for what, were you some day to declare with 
the Public a private marriage ? 

NORTH. 

The reading Public! I well remember the days when she could spell 
with difficulty a simple dissyllable—when she lost herself in a complicated 
Polly, like a benighted nymph wandering through a wood. 


TICKLER, 
A complicated Polly ! What is that? 
NORTH. 
Nebuchadnezzar. 
TICKLER. 
Chrononhotonthologos. 
NORTH. 
Methinks I see her, Tickler, in her Little Primer ! 
TICKLER. 
Conning her “ Reading made easy.” 
NORTH. 
Leaning her rosy cheek on a rosier arm with elbow rosier still-———~ 
TICKLER. 
Peony of Peonies ! 
NORTH. 


Now, alas! like a yellow lily that seems, in lieu of dew, to be fed with 
lamp-oil ! 
TICKLER. 
And she has become the writing Public too ? 
NORTH. 
That is the melancholy part of the concern, Tickler. She is now—to 
her shame and sorrow—a confirmed scribbler. 
TICKLER. 
And appears, without a blush on her brazen face, in print. 
NORTH. 
Yes—with my own eyes have I seen her absolutely in capitals. 
TICKLER, 
Worse than in kilts. 
NORTH. 

Kilts! Kilts are but petticoats of a smaller size; but it goes wellnigh to 
the breaking of my heart to see the reading, writing, ranting Public (an old 
woman too) in wire-wove hot-pressed paper printed breeches—in shorts, 
Tickler. 

TICKLER. 


Nay, in tights, which shew her shapes to the worst advantage ; for, as you 
observed, she is well stricken in years, and time tells on the figure even of 
a Diana. 

NORTH. 

Let’s be serious. °Twould seem as if reading and writing were the 
chief occupation now, in this once happy island, of human life. The con- 
stant cry or croak is—Education, Education. The People will sink under 
this eternal tuition—the next age will be a generation of Idiots. The in- 
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vention of printing is a blessing which, by “ busy Meddling Intellect,” has 
been abused into a curse. 
TICKLER. 

Among the lower orders reading has grown into a dull disease, that dries 

up the sap, and slackens the sinews of life. 
NORTH. 

Aye, Tickler—the poor man’s firetide was, I verily believe, in general, 
far happier in former times than now—with himself resting, after his day’s 
darg, in an elbow-chair—if the house happened to hold one—his Wife /ist- 
ling about in eager preparation of supper—and the brats on stools forming 
perhaps an octagon, each with a horn-spoon in its hand expectant of the 
coming crowdy—— 

TICKLER. 

A pleasant picture. No boy or girl, from four to fourteen years of age, 
knows the extent of his or her mouth’s capaciousness, till it gradually opens 
to its utmost width, in order to admit with unruffled surface, a huge horn 
spoonful——. 

NORTH. 

Of crowdy. True. Now, crowdy is crowdy still, though with more dif- 
ficulty procured than in the days I speak of; and poor people are still 
happy in supping it, for sacred hunger is the solace of life. 

TICKLER. 

Aye—the Pigot Diamond would bea poor price for a good appetite from 

a palate-palsied king to a yawp beggar. ~ 
NORTH. 


But, now-a-days, reading is placed on the list of necessaries before eating. 
; TICKLER. 
A greasy—— 
NORTH. 
Say—creeshy. ; 
; TICKLER. 


A creeshy periodical, price a penny, takes precedence of a black-pud- 

ding of strong bull’s blood and the generous suet-—— - 
NORTH. 
’ The age of Haggis is Zone! 

TICKLER. 

And Journeymen Tailors having discovered that “ Knowledge is Power,” 
starve on half-commons of this éarth’s cabbage, that they may feed on celes- 
tial custocks from a circulating library. 

: TICKLER. 

Yes, North, Knowledge is Power. He who knows to cuit out, and stitch, 
and sew, and with unbaffled art, in defiatice of nature’s spite, to make a fit 
of it even on my amiable and mdst ingenious friend Sheridan Knowles’s 
Hunchback—he—tailor though he bé—is a Man of Power, and is entitled 
at a Jubilee to unfold, emb ed with that illustrious motto, the Standard 
of the Snips, to all the winds of heavei. 

NORTH. 

It is leze majestie now to speak of the “ lower orders.” But that is their 
right name, and they hold it from heaven. Thé “labouring classes” is a 
foolish form of speech. All that live labour: 

‘ TICKLER. 

The Mite—the Mouse—and the Monarch. 

NORTH. 

The very Drone labours—in his own vocation—for soon as the Queen 
_— og impregnated in the sunny air—all her stingless paramours are put to 

eath. 


TICKLER. 
The Bee is a most inexplicable creature. 
NORTH. 
"Who labours harder than 1? 
TICKLER. 


L 
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NORTH. 
You—you Dragon-Fly ? 
TICKLER. 


Yes—I—you Midge. 

NORTH. 

Whereas “lower” expresses the everlasting position of the classes to 
which it is in all honour applied; and he m9 pales or réddens at the 
epithet is a radical and a slave. 

TICKLER. 

Bravo! 

NORTH. 

And to them what knowledge is power? Of themselves and their duties, 
and where shall they find it? 

TICKLER. 

Why, in our farthing—and if our more ambitious modern circulating 
medium did not disdain that coin diminutive—in our doit political litera- 
ture, that through lanes and alleys flutters its ephemeral life away on wings 
of whitey-brown. 

NORTH. 

Such are the means which — philosophy doth now employ for the re- 
generation of fallen man! The /ower classes—I love the word—for it carries 
with it a calm humble meaning that speaks of Christian contentment—may 
still read,the Bible if they will—Heaven forbid that the philosophers should 
prevent or dissuade them from so doing as often ds they choose !—for the 

hilosophers are occasionally of opinion that the Bible should be included 
in the School of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge. 

TICKLER. 
Are they? 
NORTH. 

But the Bible, according to their creed, is not in itself an all-in-all. The 
poor créature that reads but it, or even it chiefly, must be miserably igno-~ 
rant—and all unfit to walk with any thing like the dignity of a Reformer 
in a processional jubilee. 

TICKLER. 
Nor must he hope ever to rise into a Ten-Pounder. 
NORTH. 

And millions on millions never can—nor could they though all the rags 
-of all the beggars in Ireland were manufactured into paper, and when 
printed, strewed over the entire earth as thick as leaves in Vallatibrosa. 

TICKLER. 

The forced—pumped waters will! subside. 
NORTH. 

And leave the soil unenriched by any deposit. 
TICKLER. 

But not unencumbered with sand, gravel; and stones. 
NORTH. 

Which, however, will in good time be cleared away ; and flowers and 
herbage, under a better system of culture, will be reinduiced over the land. 

TICKLER. 

The people of Scotland—I leave you to speak of the English—are not 
more intelligent, and they certainly are less moral and religious, than they 
were even a quarter of a century ago. 

NORTH. 

I would fain hope that education with us is in much improved, though I 
fear in not a little deteriorated ; but the people themselves, except in our 
large towns, or our small manufacturing ones, are still deeply impressed 
with a belief of the paramount importance of moral and religious instruction 
over every other kind; and while that is the case, let every other kind be én- 
couraged in due subordination to that, without which no man’s soul is safe, 
and the heart within him, overcome by this world’s troubles, pines and dies. 

TICKLER. 
The object of almost all the paltry preaching about the education of the 


% 
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“ Jabouring” classes is avowedly political ; and despicable as in itself it is, 
most of the instruction diffused is at this crisis perilous; for wiser and 
better men than were ever found among the Apostles of Infidelity ——. 
NORTH. 
Now, 


“ See the deep fermenting tempest brew’d 
In the grim evening sky.” 


TICKLER. 

Knowledge! Oh, dear! Listen for two minutes to a political pauper, 
who at the Chequers runs up a score for the sponge, the best-informed and 
the most acute of the coterie, that chuckles as he crows, and in what nook 
of Cimmeria gabbles a naked wretch, that lives in an earth-hole, and, in 
Nature’s destitution, almost “ wants discourse of reason,” such a hideous 
hubbub of disordered savageness, which, as it foams or slavers from the 
lips of the truculent drunkard, is deemed “ knowledge” by his long-eared 
audience, whose shallow brains are obfuscated by the fumes of ignorance 
and gin! 

NORTH. 

And there are thousands of such bestial. But more lamentable far than 
such brutalities, are to me the miserable mistakings of minds by no means 
depraved, on subjects that lie far beyond their comprehension, and with 
which, were they allowed to obey the dictates of their own reason and their 
own conscience, they would know and feel they had nothing to do—nothing 
but to follow the guidance and perform the mandates of those whose busi- 
ness it is to understand, to direct, to rule, and to govern—their own duty 
being not to scrutinize but to serve, not to expound but to obey. 

TICKLER. 

Truth and Toryism. 

NORTH. 

Yes—doctrine, which, when wisely acted on by rulers and by subjects, 
has saved those from becoming tyrants, and these from being slaves. 

TICKLER. 

And the “ miserable mistakings” you speak of are part and parcel of that 
* Knowledge which is Power ?” 

NORTH. 

They talk of a state of transition. From what to what? From helotism 
to freedom? ILask you, Timothy, were the companions of our boyhood, 
rae a rural villages and farms, the children of Helots? No—bold- 
faced boys and meek-eyed girls were they—with whom— 

TICKLER. 


Especially the girls— 
You and I loved 


* Round stacks at the gloaming at bogles to play |” 


TICKLER. 
Sweet creatures—many of them—even 


* The lass with the gowden hair.” 


NORTH. 

Would you or I, and we were no windlestraes then, Tim, but two young 
oaks, have dared to insult, had the devil entered us, the sister before her 
brother’s face—— 


NORTH. 


TICKLER. 
Thank Heaven, no such devil ever entered into either of us—no, no, Kit, 


ro play’s a jewel, and honour bright was the pole-star of our youthful 
ays. 


NORTH. 

It was. But would not the callant whose home was a hovel, and his 
Saturday’s and Sunday’s breeches one and the same, have smashed his fist 
in the nose of any Aristocrat (Heaven bless the mark!) who dared to dis- 
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honour the pretty flower that grew beside his father’s humble door? Had 
he not pride in his sister’s innocence, and is such pride the virtue of a 
helot, is such innocence a jewel worn on the forehead of a slave ? 
TICKLER. 
Your loquacity borders on eloquence. Fire away. 
NORTH. 

Did we find ignorance in “ the huts where poor men lay?” No—the 
“ auld clay biggins,” dim as they were with peat-reek, were illuminated 
with knowledge—— 

TICKLER. 
Illuminated ! somewhat too fine a word—but I must not be too critical 
on the extemporaneous orator of the human race. Fire away, Kit. 
NORTH. 
You and I have stood at the ELpER’s DEATH-BED. 
TICKLER. 

We have—some threescore years ago—and yet there were a hundred 

good as he in the same wild moorland parish. 
NORTH. 

We could remind one another of many a high history of humble worth, 

were we to stroll for an hour or two over that kirkyard ! 
TICKLER. 

Aye—that we could, Kit. Let us go next summer, and meditate among 
the tombs. 

NORTH. 

That parish was, as it were, an epitome—— 

TICKLER. 
No—not an epitome, a fair specimen—— 
NORTH. 

Of Scottish rural life. And is there at this hour a single parish in braid 
Scotland, more virtuous than was the beautiful wilderness in which thou 
and I, Tim, learned poetry and religion, to understand and to venerate 
- liberty of Nature, as it breathed and broke forth from the peasant’s 

eart ? 

TICKLER. 

Not one. It’s own dear self, I fear, is not what it was in that refulgent 
time—— 

NORTH. 

Refulgent! Somewhat too strong a word, Timothy; but I must not be 

too critical —— 
TICKLER. 

Yes—refulgent. And it is by far too weak a word. 

NORTH. ; 

God bless you—it is. Many of its black bright mosses are drained now, 
they say; and I cannot well deny that no rational objection can be made to 
the change of heather-moor into clover-meadow ;—thorn-hedges, in pretty 
circles, and squares, and oblongs, are green and bright now, I am told, 
where of old not so much as a crumbling grey stone-wall enclosed the 
naked common; nor in spite of the natural tears shed from the poor wi- 
dow’s eyes, can I for more than a minute at a time seriously lament that 
deep-uddered kine should now lazily low and browse where ragged sheep 
did once perseveringly bleat and nibble ;—single trees, that seem to have 
dropped from the sky, so quick their growth, now here and there hang 
their shadows, I have heard, over the band of reapers at their mid-day 
meal, where, when our “ auld cloak was new,” one single sickle sufficed 
for the sma’ barley-rig, and the “ solitary /owland lass” had to look for 
shelter from the sunshine beneath some rock in the desert; and to that 
change, too, can I conform the feelings of my somewhat sadden’d heart ;— 
nay, groves and woods, the story goes, have girdled the stony hills where 
we two used to admire, all brightening by itself, the glorious Rowan-Tree, 
independent of the sun in its own native lustre ; and may never the swing- 
ing axe be heard in that silvan silence, for I confess the superior beauty, 
too, of the vesture that now decks the sides of those pastoral pyramids ;— 
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the shielings that we used to come upon, like birds’ nests, far up near the 
heads of the glens where the curlew bred among the rushes, have “ been 
a’ red awa’;” nor is their place, if sought for, to be found in the solitude; 
and farmhouses, slated too I hear, for thatch, wae’s me! is fast falling out 
of fashion, now stand where no smoke was then seen but the morning mist; 
and God forbid I should grieve that such like spots as these should have 
their permanent human dwellings ;—mansions, in which rich men live, from 
upland swells overlook the low country far as the dim-seen spires of towns 
and cities that divide without diminishing the extent of the Great Plain 
through which rivers roll; and of a surety pleasant ’tis to think of honest 
industry finding its reward in well-used wealth, that builds up the stately 
structure on the site of the cottage where its possessor was born in pover- 
ty ;—gone, I know, is the old House of God, walls, roof, spire, and all— 
spire not so tall as its contemporary Pine-Tree—and the heritors have done 
well in erecting in its stead another larger kirk—with a tower—since they 

referred a tower to a spire—nor could they be wrong in widening the 
Purial-ground, that had become crowded with graves—though methinks 
they might have preserved, for sake of the memorials sunk far within it, 
some sacred stones of the south-wall ;—Oh, Friend of my soul! though all 
these changes seem to have been from good to better, and some of them 
such as in the course of time must almost of themselves have taken place, 
men only letting the laws of Nature have “ their own sweet will,” yet such 
is the profound affection I bear to the past, and such the tenderness with 
which my heart regards all that appertained to the scenes where it first 
enjoyed all its best emotions, that | could almost weep to think that my 
beloved parish is not now, even to the knoll of broom and the rill of hazels, 
in all the selfsame place which it was of old, when we walked in it up and 
down, through all seasons of the year to us equally delightful, as periocthy 
happy as spirits in Paradise ! 

TICKLER. 

North, your picturesque is always pathetic; but now for the practical 
application. 

NORTH. 

I hate practical applications, except in cases of tetanus, a cataplasm to 
the soles of the feet, of —— : 
TICKLER. 

Mustard, and so forth. 

NORTH. 

The virtues which we loved and admired during those happy days, were 
rooted ineradicably in the characters which sometimes they somewhat 
severely graced, by the power of causes which had not any alliance, how- 
ever remote, with those which are now thought, by too many persons, to 
be of such wondrous efficacy in the formation of right principles and feel- 
ings, which, by-the-by, always grow together, and maintain through life 
their due proportion. Some of the means which are now so pompously 
set at apparent work to enlighten the minds of the people, and to emollify 
their manners (mores), were then never dreamt of, even by the most vision- 
ary; and yet their minds were as full of light, and their manners were as 
full of rurality, or silvanity, or urbanity, as they will be found to be now 
with the dwellers in grassy fields, leafy woods, or stony towns. 

TICKLER. 

And much more so. 

NORTH, 

Then it will be found, in the long run, that the attempt to elevate the 
character of a people by cheap publications, is very expensive. 

TICKLER, 
Very. 
NORTH. 

A penny-a-week is not, for a poor and industrious man, much to pay to 
a friendly society ; for his condition is always, from within and from without, 
exceedingly precarious ; and ’tis well to guard, at such sacrifice, sometimes 
no inconsiderable one, against the day in which no man can work, 
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' TICKLER. 
Good. 
NORTH. 

A penny paper fills the empty stomach with wind—or lies in it, in the 
shape of a ball; and ’tis hard to say which is the worser, flatulence or in- 
digestion. 

TICKLER. 

Sometimes, no doubt, the small swallow is harmless, and sometimes even 
salutary; but, at the best, it cannot give much strength ; and, at the end of 
a year, the money would have been far better bestowed in purchasing 
some pecks of meal, or half a boll of potatoes—— 

: NORTH, 

Or, ere the winter sets in, linsey-woolsey petticoats for the ditehers’ 

daughters. ; 
. TICKLER, 

I doubt if any man, earning wages by ordinary hand-work, ever continued 
such subscription through a twelyemonth. 

NORTH, ; 

Never, They almost all give in within the quarter; for they either get 
angry with themselves, on finding that they are not one whit the wiser from 
studying the Tatterdemalion—or, growing conceited, they aspire to write 
for it—and a rejected contributor will not condescend to be an accepted 
subscriber. 

TICKLER. 

The word “ cheap” is never out of some poor creatures’ mouths—cheap 

bread, cheap law, cheap government, cheap religion. 
NORTH, 

Aye, above all things else, they must have cheap religion. They grudge 
a fair price for heaven. 

TICKLER. 

Charity, too, must be cheap. Give such relief to the poor as will just 
hold soul and body together—and, when they part company, let the dissec- 
tion of the pauper’s carcass pay for its burial. 

NORTH. 

“ Why go to any unnecessary expense” on the birth, baptism, death, or fu- 
neral of any lump of clay? The most illustrious man-howdie would be muni- 
ficently rewarded by a guinea, for ushering into existence any man-child 
that it is possible to conceive; and, for a mere lassie, there ought assuredly to 
be a drawback. There is something absolutely shocking in the idea of fees 
to the gentleman in black for making a baby a Christian. If any one thing 
on this earth ought to be cheap, it should be the marriage ceremony, for 
marriage itself, in the long run, is apt to prove a most expensive business ; 
and, as interment consists mainly in digging a hole and filling it up again, 
that surely may be done for a mere nothing, in a country that has been so 
long overflowed by a ceaseless influx of Irishmen, the best diggers}that 
ever handled spade or shovel. A plain coffin may be made of four rough 
deals, with a few second-hand nails to hold them together till the box 
reaches the bottom, and none but a madman would dream of studding it 
with extravagant brass knobs, bedecking it with a profuse plate of the same 
metal, and that again with a ruinous inseription, which no eye may read in 
the dark, so soon to be bedimmed with dark mould and the slime of worms, 
As for a hearse and six horses, large enough to contain, and strong enough 
to draw, ten ton of coals, or twenty butts of pores, caparisoned with plu- 
mage—and few things are dearer for their weight than feathers—all to convey 


an emaciated corpse that probably does not ride six stone, though the man 
might have once walked twenty—why, the custom is at once so preposter 
rous, and so expensive, that the philosopher is at aloss to know whether he 
ought to laugh at the folly, or to weep at the waste—for his maxim on such 
matters is, “ if it be done at all, let it be done cheaply.” 
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Enter Peter with rizzars and cigars—he wheels his venerable Master’s 
easy-chair to the accustomed nook, and then places SouTustvE 80 as to 
face the good old man—sets before each worthy his own little circular 
table, with its own Argand lamp—rakes and stirs the fire into a 
roaring glow—and stumps out, noiselessly closing behind him the double 
door, that looks like one of the numerous oak panels of the wall. 


NORTH. 

Affectionate and faithful creature ! 

TICKLER. 
Ha! what worthies have we got here over the chimney-piece ? 
NORTH (smiling). 
Who do you think ? 
TICKLER (with a peculiar face). 
Wordsworth, with Jeffrey on the one side, and Brougham on the other! 
NORTH. 

How placid and profound the expression of the whole Bard! The face 
is Miltonic—even to the very eyes; for though, thank Heaven, they are 
not blind, there is a dimness about the orbs. The temples I remember 
shaded with thin hair of an indescribable colour, that in the sunlight 
seemed a kind of mild auburn—but now they are bare—and—nothing to 
break it—the height is majestic. No furrows—no wrinkles on that con- 
templative forehead—the sky is without a cloud— 


“ The image of a Poet’s soul, 
How calm! how tranquil! how serene !” 


It faintly smiles. There is light and motion round the lips, as if they were 
about to “ discourse most eloquent music.” In my imagination, that mouth 
is never mute—lI hear it 


“ Murmuring by the living brooks, 
A music sweeter than their own.” 


TICKLER. 
Is he wont so to sit with folded arms ? 
NORTH. 
»T was not his habit of old, but it may be now—there seems to my mind 
much dignity in that repose. He is privileged to sit with folded arms, for 
all life long those hands have ministered religiously at the shrine of nature 
and nature’s God, and the Priest, as age advances, may take his rest in the 
sanctuary, a voiceless worshipper. There is goodness in the great man’s 
aspect—and while I look, love blends with reverence. How bland! The 
features in themselves are almost stern—but most humane the spirit of the 
grand assemblage— 


“ Not harsh, nor greeting, but of amplest power 
To soften and subdue !” 


TICKLER. 

Jeffrey has a fine face. Mere animation is common ; but those large dark 
eyes beam with intellect and sensibility—naturally finest both—alive per- 
petually and at work—yet never weary—as if that work were play—and 
needed not the restoration of sleep. Wit, in its full acceptation, is a 
weighty word—and by it I designate the mind of the Man! ‘Taste in him 
is exalted into Imagination—Ingenuity brightens into Genius. He hath also 
Wisdom. But nemo omnibus horis sapit ; and he made an unfortunate 
stumble over the Lyrical Ballads. He has had the magnanimity, however, 
I am told, to repent that great mistake, which to his fame was a misfortune 
—and, knowing the error of his ways, has returned to the broad path of 
Nature and Truth. How nobly has he written of Crabbe and Campbell, 
and Scott and Byron! Incomprehensible contradiction—the worst critic 
of the age is also the best—but the weeds of his mind are dead—the flowers 
are immortal. He is no orator, they say, in St Stephen’s; but that mouth, 
even on the silent paper, gives them the lie; and I have heard him a 
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hundred times the most eloquent of speakers. His is a brilliant name in 
the literature of Scotland. 
* NORTH. 
It is—Francis Jeffrey. 
TICKLER. 

Brougham in his robes! Lord High Chancellor of England! Stern face 
and stalwart frame—and his mind, people say, is gigantic. They name him 
with Bacon. Be it so; the minister he and interpreter of Nature! Henry 
Brougham, in the eyes of his idolaters, is also an Edmund Burke. Be it 
so; at once the most imaginative and most philosophical of orators that 
ever sounded lament over the decline and fall of empires, while wisdom, 
listening to his lips, exclaimed, 


“* Was ne’er prophetic sound so full of woe!” 


NORTH. 
Come—come, Tickler—none of your invidious eulogies on the Man of 
the People. 
TICKLER. 
There he sits—a strong man—not about to run a race—— 
NORTH. 
But who has run it, and distanced all competitors. There is something 
great, Tickler, in unconquerable and victorious energy—— 
TICKLER. ; 
A man of many talents he—some of them seeming almost to be of the 
highest order. Swordlike acuteness—sunlike perspicacity-—— 


NORTH, 
And sledge-hammer-like power. 
TICKLER. 
There is a wicked trouble in his keen grey eyes—— 
NORTH, 
No. Restless, but not unhappy. 
TICKLER. 
Scorn has settled on that wide-nostrilled probo—— 
NORTH. 
No. It comes and goes—the nose is benevolent. 
TICKLER. 
Do you say there is no brass on that hard forehead ? 
NORTH. 


I see but bone—and though the brain within is of intellect “ all compact,” 
the heart that feeds it burns with passions not unheroic, 


TICKLER, 
King of them all—ambition. 
NORTH. 
“ The last infirmity of noble minds!’ 
TICKLER. 


No—you misunderstand—you misrepresent Milton, He spoke of the 
love of fame, 
NORTH. 
So doI. In ry er a we him justice—the two passions are one—and 
under its perpetual inspiration he has 


“ Scorned delights, and lived laborious days,” 
till with all his sins, by friend and foe, he is held to be, in his character of. 
Statesman, the first man in England. 


TICKLER. 
Are you fuddled ? 
NORTH. 


Not to my knowledge; yet that champagne does effervesce in an old 
man’s brain—— 


i TICKLER. 
And makes him utter confounded nonsense. —_ 
VOL. XXXII. NO. CCI. Su 
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NORTH. 
No—no—no—my dear friend, I am in sober sadness—and therefore I. 


do not fear to ask you to look on—yonder picture. 


TICKLER. 
Where ? 
NORTH. 
There! 
TICKLER. 


Aye—aye—aye—I cannot look on it—without a throb within my heart 
—a mist before my eyes—Sir Walter to the very life! 


NORTH, 
Allan’s, 
TICKLER, 
Most admirable. 
NORTH. 
The Minstrel—the Magician—the Man. 
TICKLER. 
At times I cannot believe that he is dead. 
NORTH. 


Nor I. He is buried! He once shewed me the place where he hoped 
his bones would lie. 


And do they ? 


TICKLER. 


NORTH. 

They do. The people of Scotland could not have endured to lose 
them—no—not if he had died in the most distant land; nor would his 
bones have rested in any sepulchre, though consecrated by a nation’s tears, 
out of that dear region of the earth, which his genius has glorified for 
ever. 


All’s well. 


TICKLER, 


NORTH. 

How affectingly our friend Allan has strewn the silver hair along his 
magnificent forehead! The face is somewhat aged—and it had begun to 
look so a few years ago—before that, so healthful that it promised to filial 
eyes a long, long life. But there is a young expression of gladness in the 
eyes—unbedimm’d as yet by any mortal trouble—the light of genius there 
being all one with that of gracious humanity—two words which, I feel, con- 
tain his character. 

TICKLER. 

Surrounded with relics of the olden time! 

NORTH. 

Ay—as he looked on them how his imagination kindled! At the sight of 

that Scottish spear, Flodden was before him—or Bannockburn. 
TICKLER. 

These deer-hounds have missed their master. Come—North. The pic- 

~ is most beautifully painted—no man who looks at it needs be sorrow: 
ul. 
NORTH. 

All Scotland is sorrowful. 

TICKLER. 

No—her hills and valleys are rejoicing in the sunshine. Scotland is not 
sorrowful—though she has interred her greatest son. He will live for ever 
in the nation’s heart. 

- NORTH. 
You remember Milton’s lines on Shakspeare— 


“ What needs my Shakspeare for his honour’d bones, 
The labour of an age in piled stones; 
Or that his hallowed relics should be hid 
Under a star-y-pointing pyramid! 
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Dear Son of Memory! Great Heir of Fame! 
What needst thou such weak witness of thy fame! 
Thou, in our wonder and astonishment, 

Hast built thyself a living monument.” 


That high 7 was natural in such a soul as Milton’s ; but it would pass 
away, and the Poet of Paradise would have reverently regarded in his 
mind’s eye a star-y-pointing Pyramid over the Swan of Avon. A national 
monument is a depository of many thoughts—the gathered tribute of 
millions raises it—yet every man sees in it his individual feelings—and 
therefore the work is blest. “It is an expression of gratitude—an act of 
reverence.” 

TICKLER. 

The nation will do what is right. 

NORTH. 

Homer represents Greece—Virgil, Italy—Cervantes, Spain—Voltaire, 
France—Goethe, Germany—Shakspeare, England—and Scotland, he in 
whom we exult—he whom we deplore.——I hope you admire the arrange- 
ment of my Martins ? 


TICKLER, 
Eh? 
NORTH. 
The noblest of all his works is Belshazzar’s Feast. 
TICKLER. 


They are all noble. I do admire the arrangement of your Martins; for 
so should the prodigious shadowings of Sin, Wrath, Judgment, and Doom, 
be all gathered together in their own region that expands and extends 
far, wide, and high into the pomp and grandeur—— 

NORTH. 
Don’t mouth so. Martin is the Kine or tHE Vast. 
TICKLER. 

Nineveh—Babylon—in our ears heretofore but names—now before our 
eyes cities— 

NORTH. 

With all their temples renovated from the dust—unshorn their towery 
diadems—— 

TICKLER. 
Or settling down in the “ gloom of earthquake and eclipse.” 
NORTH. 
This great — is said to repeat himself—and I am glad of it; so does 
the rising and the setting sun. 
TICKLER. 
Have you seen his Illustrations of the Bible ? 
NORTH. 

They are lying on that table. Martin has shewn in them that he has the 
finest feeling of, beauty both in nature and in human life. “ The fairest of 
her daughters, Eve,” stands before us in the only painted Paradise that 
ever reminded me of Eden. 


TICKLER, 
What! You have been there? 
NORTH, 
In sleep. 
TICKLER. 


- — rather be in the Highlands. Have you Colonel Murray’s Out- 
ines 


NORTH. 
No. What Colonel Murray ? 


TICKLER. 
Son of Sir Peter—nephew of Sir George. 
NORTH, 
What’s their style of character ? ; 
TICKLER. 


Why, that outline style of drawing and engraving, the adaptation of 
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which to the faithful delineation of scenery of a bold and picturesque cha- 
racter, was so well exemplified a few years since by Mr Robson, 
NORTH. 
One of the best landscape-painters of the age. 
TICKLER. 
The Colonel is an admirable artist. He has ses us Loch Maree, the 


Scuir of Egg, Loch Alsh, with Castle Donnan, Kilchurn Castle, and Loch 


Awe—— 


NORTH. 
“ Child of loud-throated War! 
Now silent !” 
TICKLER. 

Ben Venue and the Trosacs, Basaltic Scenery near Ra-na-haddon, Skye, 
the Red Head, Angus, Dunottar Castle, Coir-Urchran on the Tay, Killie- 
krankie, and Shehallion—— 

NORTH. 

You pronounce those glorious names like a true Gael, like a Son of the 
Mist. 

TICKLER. 

It is published in numbers—and deserves encouragement from all Scot- 
land. The history and literature of the country are identified with the 
scenes represented, not by casual or incidental allusions, but by a 
mode of illustration calculated to give a deeper and more lasting interest to 
the subjects and places. Each leaf of the descriptive letter-press being 
made applicable to the sketch which accompanies it—each subject is thus 
kept distinct—every number is complete in itself, and any person may 
select, at wonderfully small expense, faithful likenesses and illustrations 
of those places which are endeared to him by early recollections, or from 
the impressions they have produced on his mind in riper years. At present 
the work will be confined, I perceive, to all the remarkable places in Scot- 
land north of Edinburgh. That division of it will be comprised in Twenty 
Numbers, but éwo shillings each—forming one volume, accompanied by 
copious references, indices, and a map, and will form the Illustrated Re- 
cord of the North of Scotland. 

NORTH. 

A mAGNuM opus, quod feliz faustumque sit. The Murrays are a noble 
family. And yonder lie eight Numbers of a work, in a different style in- 
deed, but illustrative of many of the same scenes—“ Select Views of 
the Lakes of Scotland from Original Paintings, by John Fleming, engraved 
by Joseph Swan, with Historical and Descriptive Illustrations, by John 
Leighton.” It is published at Glasgow, a city of late years becoming as dis- 
tinguished for genius and talent in the fine arts, as it has long been for 
integrity and enterprise in the pursuits of commerce. 

TICKLER. 

I know it—I have it; and the two works together bring the lakes and 
seas of Scotland, its woods, glens, and mountains, more vividly before my 
eyes, than any other works of art that I now remember. 

NORTH. 

I have often admired Fleming’s water-colour landscapes in our annual 
exhibition here ; and Mr Swan has by his burin done them ample justice. 
None of our southern neighbours should visit the Highlands without being 
possessed of both works. 

TICKLER, 

Pray, what are the two green-board vols. perched pertly near your lug 
on the surbas? 

NORTH, 

“ Wild Sports of the West.” They contain many picturesque descrip- 
tions of the wildest scenery in Connaught, many amusing and interesting 
tales and legends, much good painting of Irish character, and the author is 
a true sportsman. 


TICKLER. 
That branch of our literature is in full Jeaf. 
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NORTH. ; 

It flourishes. Lloyd, Hawker, and Mundy, are accomplished gentlemen 
—and, as for Nimrod, he is “ 7’e Great Historian of the Field.” But I 
shall have an article on the Vols. at my lug, probably in our next Number 
—so I need not-—— 

TICKLER. 
Toss them over to me, and I shall put them into my pocket. 
NORTH. 

Not so fast. I never lend books now—for, like Scotchmen who cross 

the Tweed, they never return home again, 
TICKLER. 

And these others ? 

NORTH. 

Two truly delightful volumes—Characteristics of Women, Moral, Poe- 
tical, and Historical, with Fifty Vignette Etchings, by Mrs Jameson. Shak- 
speare’s Women ! 

TICKLER. 
It used to be said by the critics of a former age, that he could not draw 
female characters. 
NORTH. 
The critics of a former age were a pack of fools. 
TICKLER. 
So are too many of the present. 
NORTH. 

And will be of the future. All the ancient Dramatists drew female cha- 
yacters well—especially Massinger. But Shakspeare has beautified the 
sex—— 

TICKLER. 

“ Given perfume to the violets.” 


NORTH. 

Mrs Jameson arranges all Shakspeare’s women into classes :—characters 
of Intellect—Portia, Isabella, Beatrice, Rosalind ; characters of Passion and 
Imagination—Juliet, Helena, Perdita, Viola, Ophelia, Miranda; characters 
of the Affections—Hermione, Desdemona, Imogen, Cordelia ; Historical cha- 
racters—Cleopatra, Octavia, Volumnia, Constance of Bretagne, Elinor of 
Guienne, Blanche of Castile, Margaret of Anjou, Katharine of Arragon, 
Lady Macbeth. 

TICKLER. 

What a galaxy! Inevery name a charm. In imagination a man might 

marry nine-tenths of them—a spiritual seraglio. 
NORTH. 

My critiques on Sotheby’s Homer seem to have been pretty well liked, 
though dashed off hurriedly, and I suppose they were not without a cer- 
tain enthusiasm. I purpose haranguing away in a similar style, for a few 
articles, on Mrs Jameson’s Shakspeare. 

TICKLER. 
‘ Do. You are often extravagant—not seldom absurd ; but still there is, i 
grant, a certain enthusiasm—— 


NORTH. 

Don’t come over me with the Mocking-Bird. I have frequently observed 
that whatever disparaging character a man carelessly sports of himself or 
writings, his common-place people forthwith adopt it as Gospel and thus a 
modest person like myself, Doing taken at his own word, is estimated far 
below his great genius—— 


Hem! 


TICKLER. 


NORTH. 
This most charming of all the works of a charming writer has revived in 
me my old love of the Acted Drama. I shall again be a Play-goer. 
TICKLER, 


Here ? 
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NORTH. 

Yes—here and in London, which I shall visit next spring—if alive; and 

I am engaged, indeed, to dine on the Ist of May with my friend Allan 
Cunninghame, 


I shall be of the party. 


TICKLER, 


NORTH. 
It is false and most unjust to living genius to say that there are now on 
the stage few or no great actors. There are as many as ever there were at 
any one era. Young has just retired ; but I trust to see him once or twice 
again ere I make my final exit—Macready is first-rate—Kean, in some cha- 
racters, greater than Garrick. 
TICKLER. 
But the actresses ? 
NORTH. 
A few—and there never were more than a few at any one time—are ad- 
mirable. 
TICKLER. 
Miss Tree I saw lately in Julia in the Hunchback, and she is a charming 
performer. 


NORTH. 
She is—but there are—Tue Taree Fannies, 
TICKLER. 
Eh? 
NORTH. 


Miss Fanny Kelly—a woman of original genius—fine taste—strong intel- 
lect—and exquisite sensibility—equal to any part of passion. 
TICKLER. 
She is. 


NORTH. 

Miss Fanny Kemble acts nobly, likea Poetess, as she is—and equal to either 
of them in all things, and in some superior to both, is—our own Miss Fanny 
Jarman. Equal to either in power and pathos, and superior to both in 
grace, elegance, and beauty. The Three are all as much respected for 
their virtues in private life, as they are admired for their genius on the 
stage. And that lends a charm to their impersonations of such characters 
as Imogen, Desdemona, Ophelia, and Cordelia, which is felt by every 
audience, and for the want of which no accomplishments can compensate. 


Enter Lovisa, Harriet, and HELEN, with the Tea- Tray, sc. &c. 


TICKLER. 

Angels and ministers of grace! 

NORTH. 
One or other of you, my good girls, look in upon us, now and then, du« 
ring the hour, to see if we require any of your services. God bless you. 
[They curtsy and retire. 
TICKLER. ‘ 
Eh? 
NORTH. 

Sisters three—and daughters of the Grieve on my little property in Tweds 
dale, on a visit at present to an uncle, gardener to our friend in Trinity . 
Tower. My worthy housekeeper has a young party in her own room this 
evening, and these obliging creatures requested permission to be attendant 
nymphs on the old gentleman—— 

TICKLER. 

They did not call you so? 


NORTH. , 

Not to my face, Tim; but depend on’t, middle-aged men like us are 
thought as old as the hills by Miss in her Teens; and as for these pretty 
creatures, I look on them as mere children. Such a sight as that is good 
for the eyesight—But pray what were we talking about ? 
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TICKLER, 
Confound me if Iremember. These witches have-—— 
NORTH. 

You see that blue folio? ’Tis the report from the Select Committee on 
Dramatic Literature, with Minutes of Evidence. I glanced over it this 
afternoon, along with Mr Bulwer’s excellent speech on moving the appoint- 
ment of the said Select Committee. Have you studied the Question ? 


TICKLER. 

What Question ? 

NORTH. 

That of the patents granted to the Two Great Theatres for the perform 
ance of the Drama. 

TICKLER. 

Not I—-but let us study while we discuss it. I know no better method 
of mastering any subject. I forget what you were going to say ? 

NORTH. 
How would you define or describe the “ regular drama ?”’ 
TICKLER. 

The regular drama is—is—the regular drama is—that drama which com- 
prehends—or say rather which excludes all dramatic perform—perform- 
ances—that is compo—stop, I must correct myself—the regular drama 
may, I think, be defined to be that—no—described—as that which—nay, 
let me perpend—why, after you—if you please, Kit—for you have been 
ruminating on the subject. Pray, North, let me ask you—my good fellow— 
before we go any farther, how would you define or describe the regular 
drama ? 

NORTH. 

Isee nothing that can be either added or taken away from the truly 
Aristotelian definition which you have now given of it; and every thing 
dramatic not included within the terms thereof, may be philosophically 
pronounced to belong to the irregular drama. 

TICKLER. 

Having settled that point, which is at once nice and knotty, we may pro- 
eeed to overhaul the minutes of evidence, and judge of its bearings on the 
general question of the patents. 


NORTH. 

Would that worthy Mr Winston had had the benefit of hearing your ad- 
mirable definition, before he was badgered by the Select. “ What do you 
consider is meant by the regular Drama?” asked one of the inquisitors. 
And the veteran Ex-Manager of the Haymarket replied—* The regular 
Drama I consider to be Tragedy and Comedy, and every thing on the stage.” 
— “What! Burletta?”—“,Yes—because Tom Tuums was played in the re« 
gular theatres, and is printed and called a Burletta.’”—* What do you con- 
sider a Burletta to be ?”—-“ Recitative and singing; no speaking whatever ; 
THE GOLDEN Pippin is a strong specimen of it—and Otympus 1n an UrP- 
RoAR.”—* Is Otympus 1n AN Uproar the regular Drama ?”’—*“ Yes—for it 
is played at the regular theatres, and played under license.” —* Do I under- 
stand you to include every stage representation ?”—“ Yes—the regular 
Drama includes every thing.” 

TICKLER. 

Very sensible. 

NORTH. 

One of the Select then asks Mr Winston what he “considers to be not 
the regular drama?” At that he shakes his head, and says, “ I do not know; 
that isa very difficult thing to ascertain ;” but plucking up courage, he adds, 
“ if they can play every thing, then every thing is the regular drama.” 

TICKLER. 

So in a regular drama there is no need for the performers, unless they 
like it, to utter a single word. 

NORTH. 

None in the world. 


‘et 
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TICKLER. 
And Tom Thumb, the Golden Pippin, and Olympus in an Uproar, are all 
strong specimens of the regular drama? 
NORTH. 
Sampsons. Mr Winston is then asked if “ tumbling be the regular 
drama?” and his silence speaks consent. So, of course, must be dancing 
and swinging on the rope. 


TICKLER. 

Why go into particulars? Did he not say the regular drama included 
“ every thing?” 

NORTH. 

But he qualifies that somewhat sweeping assertion ; for, on being asked, 
“ Are lions the regular drama?” he answers promptly and firmly, “ No, I 
should consider not; not lions, certainly.” 

TICKLER. 

Well, well—though there may perhaps be some slight difference between 
Mr Winston’s definition and mine of the regular drama, they seem to agree 
on the main points ; so let’s to the general question of the patents. 

NORTH. 

It is well stated by Mr Bulwer to be this—“ How far is it expedient for 
the public, that privileges and enactments of this monopolizing description 
should be continued ?” 

TICKLER. 

What privileges and enactments ? 

NORTH. 

Why—to use the words of Mr Bulwer—by a late decision of the Lord 
Chancellor, it seems that all performances worthy of the attendance of 
persons pretending to a reasonable Lg of education—all performances, 
except those of the most mountebank and trumpery description, fit only 
for the players of Bartholomew Fair, are to be considered as infringe- 
ments of the law, and as subjecting those who assist in them to serious 
penalties. 


TICKLER. 
Pray, what, generally speaking, is the character of the Minor Theatres ? 
NORTH. 
More or less respectable. 
TICKLER. 
Clear and explicit. 
NORTH. 


_ And can there be a doubt that their character would be elevated by 
lawful liberty to enact the regular drama ? 
TICKLER. 
“ To be or not to be—that is the question.” 
NORTH. 

There is much difference of opinion among the witnesses as to the 
comparative adaptation of large and small theatres for general dramatic 
effect. Charles Kemble (one of the proprietors of Covent-Garden Theatre) 
argues with much ability in favour of very large ones, such as Covent-Gar- 
den and Drury-Lane. The same plays, acted by the same performers on 
alternate nights, at the Haymarket and the Opera-House, paid better by 
L.200 or L.300 at the larger than at the smaller, 


TICKLER. 
That proves nothing. 
NORTH. 
Mind the smaller was not half full. 
TICKLER. 
Ho—Ho—then it would seem to prove a great deal. 
NORTH. 


Matthews the Admirable, whose amusing and ingenious evidence, how- 
ever, is far from convincing on the general merits, treated the Select with 
John Kemble’s opinion, delivered as if by John himself; for, quoth Charles, 
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“ [ never can repeat a conversation, unless I do it in the style of the person 
who gave it.” ; 
TICKLER. 

O rare Charles Matthews! He becomes the original with such intensity, 
that the original seems to dwindle into an teoputtett and ineffectual imita- 
tion of his own self. You cannot allow the original original, after you 
have seen and heard Charles in him, to perform himself; he looks so very 
tame ; he wants that_brilliance, which burns round and about his creative 
doubleganger; and the wisest thing he can do is to become, in the critic’s 
row in the pit, an ecstatic admirer of his own perfections, 

NORTH. 

“It isa common complaint,” quoth Charles as John, “ to speak about the 
size of the Theatres ; the Public will tell you they like small Theatres; sir, 
they lie ; they like large theatres. They go to the opera, because it is a 
large theatre; and when my sister and myself, and Mr Cook, acted in 
Henry the Eighth, when we acted at the King’s Theatre, we played to 
L.600 ; and when we went over to the Theatre opposite, we never got L.200 
to the same play.” J 

TICKLER. 

“ Sir, they lie!” Christopher North in Charles Matthews in John Kemble 
in Samuel Johnson. 

NORTH. 

One of the Select says, that he can perfectly well understand that there 
are certain sorts of representations which can only be represented in large 
theatres, such as pantomimes, melodramas, and spectacles, and things of that 
sort; but Charles Kemble rather sharply replies—* Excuse me; I think, 
with respect to melodramas and pantomimes, it is a mistake to suppose 
they can be better acted at large than at small theatres. Indeed, I think a 
pantomime may be better acted in a small theatre than in a large one; be- 
cause those changes which are necessary for the great success of a panto- 
mime, are much more easily effected in a small theatre than in a large one. 
With respect to melodramas, they do not depend for success entirely on 
splendour. On the contrary, I should say, the most successful melodramas 
have been those which depended on strong excitement in the story or in- 
cidents of the piece ; for without these, all the splendour in the world will 
do nothing either in a large or in a small theatre. Splendour alone does 
nothing, or next to nothing, tu the success of a piece.” 

TICKLER. 

Well said Charles Kemble. One of the most delightful sights in this 
world, North, is a fine melodrama. Wiseacres, prigs, sumphs, and your 
general blockheads, abuse such beautiful spectacles; yet even they are 
not insensible to their fascination, as may be seen in the glaring stare of 
their great goggle eyes devouring the stage. That the Public loves the 
melodrama, is a proof that she is not so prosaic a Public as she seems to be 
when in the act of reading through the advertisements in a morning news- 


paper. 
NORTH. 


Worthy soul! she has some poetry in her after all—some imagination— 
some perception of moving grace or skill—an eye and a heart—a soul—for 
the fairy world of enchanted cloudland and its floating inhabitants. I too, 
Tim, do dearly love the melodrama. 

TICKLER. 

What farther sayeth the deponent ? 

NORTH. 

That there are certain plays which require enlarged space—for example, 

Coriolanus, and Julius Czesar, and Macbeth. 
TICKLER. 

All tragedies that involve magnificence in the grouping of the characters, 

in the incidence of the events, in the scenic shows. 


NORTH. 
Just so; whereas dramas of a humbler, of a domestic, of a more familiat 
kind, such as the Hunchback—— 
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TICKLER, 
A beautiful play. 
NORTH. 
Very—may be as effectively performed, or perhaps more so, in a theatre 


of very moderate size. 


Plain as a pikestaff. 


TICKLER. 


NORTH. 

Mr Macready’s opinion coincides with Mr Kemble’s. He tells us that 
he finds it much easier to act in a small theatre than in a large one, and that 
for merely domestic scenes and simple dialogue, when there is nothing of 
pomp and circumstance attending it, he should prefer a small theatre ; but 
as for Shakspeare’s plays, that very few of them can be found which can 
have due effect given them in a small theatre. Even the Haymarket he 
thinks hardly large enough to allow a fair acting of Shakspeare’s Plays. In 
scenes where only two persons have been on the stage—and one of these 
Kean—he thought nothing about the size of the house; but when a great 
number occupied the stage, he felt the want of space and too great proxi- 
mity of the performers. 

TICKLER. 

What say Young and Kean ? 

NORTH. 

Mr Young does not appear at all. 

TICKLER. 

Extraordinary ! The finest actor on the stage-~Ultimus Romanorum. So 

must all have felt who ever saw him in Brutus. 
NORTH. 

Mr Kean prefers a large stage—Drury-Lane. He thinks the intellect be- 
comes confined by the size of the theatre—that in a larger one the illusion 
is better preserved—that the illusion is heightened by the somewhat dimi- 
nished appearance of the performers—and that any actor, with a good 
enunciation, may be heard as well at Drury-Lane as any theatre in the 
world—even in the one-shilling gallery—if the gods will but be silent—— 

TICKLER. 
And not keep perpetually performing ‘‘ Olympus in an Uproar.” 
NORTH. 

That an eye of average power can perfectly well distinguish the play of 
the countenance at that distance—and that there is this other very material 
consideration, that the faults of the actor are less observable—— 

TICKLER. 

Prey, how is that ? Beauties all distinct, defects all hidden—how is that, 

pray 


NORTH. 
Ask Mr Kean. You know Dowton? 
TICKLER. 
Well—a first-rater of the Old School. How deponeth Dowton? . 
NORTH. 


“1 am astonished,” quoth Mister William, “ at Mr Kean’s opinion; be- 
Cause, when I am told that actors can be as well seen in Drury-Lane Theatre 
as in a smaller one, I can as well believe you can hang a cabinet picture on 
the top of that tower, and say, ‘ Do you observe those beautiful touches— 
do you observe its lights and shadows ? No—I cannot see it at all’ That 
is my opinion as to the stage. Give me a theatre of moderate size, where 
you can be natural.” 

TICKLER. 

That “ must give us pause.” 


NORTH. 

Mr Dowton is then asked whether Mr Kean’s acting is the more effec- 
tive at Drury-Lane or Covent-Garden, or ina small theatre in the country ? 
And he says, “ much more to my satisfaction in a small theatre in the 
country.” He thinks that even a play like Julius Cesar could be much 
better performed in a theatre of the size of the Haymarket, than in one of 
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far greater dimensions—not only as regards the merit of one actor, but the 
whole body of performers, if they have any pretensions to acting at all. 
It was said by John Kemble, that about two-thirds of the audience at Co- 
vent-Garden could see and hear well, and Mr Dowton is much of his 
opinion with regard to that; hear they may, for the actor knows he must 
be heard, and will bawl. 

TICKLER. 

And if he bawl, that third who could not otherwise have heard him, 
must be wonderfully delighted with his bawl, softened ere it reach their 
ears into a sound not a little extraordinary, but still a baw]; for, believe me,. 
a bawl will be a baw] to doomsday, to whatever distance it may be project- 
ed by the action of mortal lungs, and of the organs of inhuman speech. 

NORTH. 

Then the two-thirds who would have heard the unfortunate man, or still 
more wretched woman, had he or she spoken naturally, must be placed 
immediately under the unabated baw], and thence an inevitable universal 
headach, 

TICKLER. 

Yet, North, I love a large theatre. My friend Beazely, an architect of 
the first eminence, asserts that a very large theatre may be soscientifically 
constructed, that articulate sounds shall most audibly circle its entire 
extent ; and how far off was heard the whisper of the Siddons ! 

NORTH. 

Could we imagine one of Shakspeare’s greatest tragedies performed, in 
all its great parts, by consummate actors, in an immense aaa house, 
so finely constructed, that every auditor felt possessed of the ear of Diony- 
sius, then, Tickler, would the manager “ give the world assurance of a 
play.” 

! TICKLER. 

But performers, with feeblish faces that must frown, punyish figures 
that must strut, and squeakyish voices that must crack, before they can be 
at all tragical, on a large stage, may act very naturally and effectively in 
one of a corresponding size, and prove their popularity by bumper benefits, 

NORTH. 

The truth is, that genius will achieve its highest triumphs alike, on stages 
of all sizes, from that of Covent-Garden, down even to the mud floor of a 
barn. 

TICKLER, 

Illusion! Did not Garrick, in his everyday clothes, in a small parlour, 
with such terrible transformation assume the sudden insanity of a mo- 
ther, out of whose arms her child had fallen from a window, and been 
dashed to pieces before her eyes, that women fainted in horror at his feet, 
on “acting of that dreadful thing?” 

‘NORTH. 

Good. And had he come on a stage, wide as a wilderness, hearts far 

remote in the galleries as in the clouds, would have beat 


* At every flash of his far-beaming eye.” 


TICKLER. 

Good. 

NORTH. 

Mr Matthews and I are at one when he says, that the magnificence of the 
style of John Kemble and his sister were seen to as great effect in a large 
theatre as in a small one; but there are a great number of persons whose 
countenance alone carries them to small theatres, for they cannot be seen 
to the same advantage in a large one. But Charles adds wisely, “ I never 
heard that objection stated, during a fashion to run after every a at- 
tractive; I never heard any people say, they could not see Miss O'Neil 
she was a beautiful actress, and every body admired her”>—— 

TICKLER. 
All the world, and his wife. 
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NORTH. 

My esteemed friend then observes, that he finds “ all the people who go 
ia with orders, say the theatres are far too large, but those who pay for their 
admission are good-tempered.” 

TICKLER. 

Our provincial theatres, compared with the great London ones, are all 
emall—yet—— 

NORTH. 

Except that in Glasgow. It is of the same class as Covent-Garden, but 
of a peculiar construction. It may be divided into three parts; in one you 
cannot hear, in another you cannot see, and in the third you can neither 
see nor hear. I remember once sitting alone in the third division—and 
never before or since have I had such a profound feeling of the power of 
solitude. 

TICKLER. 

I say, our provincial theatres are all of moderate size; yet when stars 
appear, are they not worshipped ? All our great performers have trod the 
Edinburgh stage; and there has been “ hush as deep as death,” followed 
by peals of thunder. 

NORTH. 
And where else than on provincial boards have great performers been bred? 
TICKLER, 
Has this discussion any drift ? 
NORTH. 

Oh, yes. Without joining the cry against the size of the Great London 
Theatres, I for one am clear for putting an end to their monopoly of the 
regular drama. In theatres of a smaller size, it may be, and has been, acted 
as effectively as in them; and experience alone can decide whether with 
Freedom of Trade it will flourish or decay. 

TICKLER. 
It has not flourished under Patents—without them it may. 
NORTH. 

Sir Charles Wetherell would not listen with patience to any proposed 
change in the Close System, nor agree to Mr Selous motion, unless he 
could prove to him that the multiplication of theatres will “ give us another 
Shakspeare and Ben Jonson, and restore the golden age of Dramatic 
Literature.” 

TICKLER. 
That was rather a little unreasonable in our most excellent friend. 
NORTH, 

Rather.. Another Ben Jonson may be imagined—though one is quite 
enough ; but Mr Bulwer expressed no hope of being able, by any efforts of 
his in Parliament, to produce another Shakspeare. 

TICKLER. 
Nor yet, so far as I have heard, to restore the Golden Age—— 
NORTH, 

Not he; but seeing the regular drama in a languishing condition at the 
Great Houses, and, as Sir Charles himself says, “ Lions and Tigers, and 
Cameleopards, and, in fact, the whole of Noah’s Ark trotted up and down 
the stage,” he thinks, that were there several moderate-sized theatres judi- 
ciously set down in the Mighty Metropolis, such would be the resort to 
them of respectable and well-educated people, that they would always be 
able to engage, and would probably sometimes produce, excellent actors ; 
and that thus a permanent love of the regular drama (along with an occa- 
sional passion for the irregular) would be created, and more encourage- 
ment given than at present to men of genius to write for the stage. 

TICKLER. 
I should have voted for Mr Bulwer’s motion. 
NORTH. 

Charles Kemble has no doubt, that along with the patents would go the 

very life of the Two Great Theatres, 
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TICKLER. 

I should be sorry for that—but they could be vanquished only by better 

houses—and the public would in that case gain by the death. 
NORTH. 

His arguments are ably put, but to me they appear inconclusive. He 
says “ that the new theatres would bribe away certain individuals of acknow- 
ledged talent and celebrity,” (and he adds, parenthetically and pathetically, 
“ God knows they are too few !”) “but those few would be scattered then 
in half-a-dozen different theatres, instead of being collected in one or two; 
and the perfection of a play depends canendy on the talent you get 
into it.’ 

TICKLER. 

No doubt it does. 

NORTH. 

The conclusion he draws from these premises is, that the Great Theatres 
would be ruined, and at the same time the smaller ones good for nothing. 

TICKLER. 

Whew! 

NORTH. 

If one first-rate actor could not support a small theatre, and if, as Mr 
Kemble thinks, only one at the most could be got, then, in a very short 
time indeed, the small theatres would be changed into conventicles—and 
Covent-Garden and Drury-Lane, after transient obscuration, effulge, like 
suns, brighter from eclipse. He says that a long time would elapse before 
the legitimate drama could be adequately represented in one of those 
theatres; and I say, that, if so, the public could not wait a long time, and 
the actors of genius and celebrity, that had been bribed away, would return 
to their former spheres. 

TICKLER. 
I have the highest esteem for Charles Kemble, but I fear you are right. 
NORTH. 

Neither will he admit that the competition of the new theatres would 
bring forward new actors of talent or genius. “ If,’ says he, “ you divide 
the little talent there is among us into a great number of theatres, you will 
be worse served.” 


Whew! 


TICKLER. 


NORTH. 

There would not be a great number of theatres; nor does any body 
suppose, that, by dividing a given quantity of talent, and that quantity little, 
you will make it great. It is to talent not yet displayed, not yet born, that 
the stimulus of competition will be applied——~ 

TICKLER. 

Don’t dwell longer on that point, or you will get prosier than you may 
suspect. Keep moving. 

NORTH. 

“ Tt is not the increase of theatres,” cries Charles, with on animation, 
“that will give you an increase of fine actors. The qualifications of a fine 
actor are a gift that God gives, and they are not to be multiplied as theatres 
may be.” 

TICKLER. : 

That is very spunky—but whence arise fine actors but from theatres? 

John Kemble—Sarah Siddons—— 
NORTH. 

Don’t get prosy, Tim. Mr Kemble then says that many of the smaller 
London theatres have acted the legitimate drama in defiance of all law, but 
that we do not see those results which the advocates for minor theatres 
rsa to calculate on—we have not seen that great actors have arisen in 
them. 

TICKLER. 

A manifest sophism. Those theatres have indeed occasionally acted the 

legitimate drama, (some of them never haye,) but in defiance of law ; and is 
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it to be expected, that, under such uncertainty and peril, and even discre- 
dit, great or good actors are to arise ? 
NORTH. 

Mr Kemble even goes the length of denying that there is any demand for 
any other theatres. If the public call for them, there is good reason, he 
allows, for answering the public; but the present demands are got up, he 
asserts, by a set of interested adventurers and speculators, who have no- 
thing to lose, and think the best course they can pursue is to ruin those 
whom they think have. Some have already become bankrupt. 

TICKLER. 

In that case then he has little to fear. But great theatres, alas! become 

bankrupt too— 


“ The paths of glory lead to the Gazette.” 


NORTH. 

. Mr Charles Kemble, however, though arguin Seema under a strong 
bias, is a man of honour ; and on.this question being forcibly pressed upon 
him, “ Do you not think that the cultivation of a taste for the Drama, which 
would be favoured by the increased number of theatres having the power 
to exercise the legitimate Drama, would more than make up for any loss 
you might sustain by competition?” He answers, with laudable candour, 
* If I speak conscientiously, which I wish to do, I should think they might 

rove a nursery; that it is probable that in a length of years, if the num- 
Per of theatres were restricted to a reasonable number, and those the- 
atres were only allowed to act the legitimate Drama, and that there might 
be none of those spurious entertainments given” —(no, no, my dear Charles, 
that would be a most unfair restriction, while spurious entertainments were 
allowed in the Great Theatres),—* then I agree that the Drama might be 
improved, and in course of years we might expect to have eléves, who 
would fully replace the good actors we have now.” 

TICKLER. 
What says Matthews ? 
NORTH. 
To my utter astonishment and dismay, that permission to perform the le- 
gitimate drama at other theatres besides the two patent ones and the Hay- 
market, “ would, in the course of a very short time, brutalize the drama.” 


TICKLER. 
Iam dumbfoundered, How feel you at that discharge ? 
NORTH. 
As if a bullet had gone through my head. 
TICKLER. 


In at one ear and out at the other, without touching the brain. 


NORTH, 

. Nevertheless, I would fain try a fall with this Charles ; but I feel fatigued 
with my tussle with the other strong man, so must retire from the ring; 
though it forces me to eat my heart to see the castor of such a customer 
flung up without my pitching in after it my vernon, 


TICKLER. 
I take. 


NORTH. 

The Drama, I fear, is in a bad way, Tim, in London; and if so, it cannot 
‘be very flourishing in the provinces. Mr Matthews acknowledges that 
fashion is fatal to it. “ I meet young gentlemen now,” says he, “ who form- 
erly used to think it almost a crime not to go to the theatre; but they now 
ask, ‘ whereabouts is Covent-Garden Theatre ? although the same people 
would faint away, if they thought they had not been to the Italian Opera. 
If they are asked whether they have seen Kean or not lately, they will say, 
* Kean? Kean? No. Where does he act? I have not been there these 
three years.’ Formerly, it was the fashion to go to the theatre; but now 
a lady cannot shew her face at table next day, and say she has been at the 
theatre. If they are asked whether they have been at Covent-Garden or 
Drury-Lane,they say, ‘Oh, dear, no! 1 never go there—it is too low!” 
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TICKLER. 

Taglioni, I am told, is a seducing Sylph—Heberlé a dangerous Dryad, 
They dance you into a delirium. 

NORTH. 

And the German opera is divine. 

- TICKLER. 

Those morning, forenoon, afternoon, evening, and midnight concerts, 
private and public, are sadly against play-going. To say nothing of dé 
jeunés prolonged from meridian to twilight, and dinners of countless 
courses —— 

NORTH. 
Gaming tables in drawing-rooms, parlours, boudoirs, bedrooms. 
TICKLER. 
O Lord! not in bedrooms—— 
NORTH. 
a even so. There is nothing teo good or too bad, too beautiful or too 
ugly — - 
. TICKLER. 
Ugsome. 
: NORTH. 

That Fashion and Folly will not fix on with a mad desire, till all at-once 
the passion sickens and dies, and: “ off to some other game they both to- 
gether fly !” 

TICKLER. 

Matthews is right here—if wrong there. 

NORTH. 

“ T remember the time,” saith the green and glorious veteran, (he has 
been nearly forty years on the stage,) “ when it was no shame to go to see 
the legitimate drama; but it is now.” But, asks one of the Select, “ do you 
not think that may be the result of the acting not being sufficiently good ?” 
“5 we to know when the actors have not been sufficiently good For 
THEM ?” 

TICKLER. 

Spoken like a man. 

NORTH. - 

“ It was the fashion,” he adds, “ to go and see Miss O’Neil for a season ; 
and Mr Kean for a season ; if they were real and sincere admirers of those 
actors, they would have followed them; but we found that theatres, at 
which they acted, dropt down from L.600 to L.200.” 

TICKLER. 

There are lamentably few sincere admirers of any thing admirable in 

this world. . 4 


. NORTH. 
You know old George Colman ? 

TICKLER, 
No. 

NORTH. 
You have read his “ Broad Grins ?” 

TICKLER. 
No. Eye and nose shrunk from the dunghill in disgust. 


NORTH. 
He holds under the Lord Chamberlain the office of Examiner of all 
theatrical entertainments. 
TICKLER. 
That is sufficient of itself to damn the drama. 
NORTH. 

He was sworn, he gravely tells us, in February 1824, “ to take care that 
nothing should be introduced into plays which is profane or indecent, or 
morally or politically improper for the stage.” 

TICKLER. 
I see no use, in his case, of such an oath. I presume were he to suffer 
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any thing, of, the sort to defile a play-—profanity or indecency I mean—he 
would. be. dismissed, and,lose. his 'y; and that.fear, being of this world, 
would, be likely. to be as operative on the hoary-headed perpetrator of the 
filth of “ Broad Grins,” as the reverence of any oath regarding merely the 
life to come...” Twas a needless profanation of the Prayer-book or Bible. 

NORTH. 

The dotard has become intolerantly decent in his old age; so pious, that 
he shudders at the word “ angel” in a play! “ The Committee have heard 
of your cutting out of a play the epithet ‘ angel’ as applied to a woman ?” 

TICKLER. 

Nay—that must be calumny on Colman. 

, NORTH. 

No. George, as Mawworm, cantingly, and yet, I doubt not, leeringly 
replies, “ Yes, because it is.a woman, | grant, but it is a celestial woman. 
It is an allusion to the scriptural angels, which are celestial bodies. Every 
man who has read his Bible understands what they are; or if he has not, 
I will refer him to Milton.” 

TICKLER, 

Well, I did not know till now that there is a man in England who denies 
that a human woman—a female woman, as the sailors say—is an angel. Is 
the old sinner—— 

NORTH. 

W8 are all old sinners. 

TICKLER. 

True. Is the old sinner serious when he insinuates, that a human fe- 
male is not a celestial creature ? 


NORTH. 
He seems so—stupidly and doggedly serious. 
TICKLER. 
Does the aged docken deny that she is a “celestial body ?” 
NORTH, 
He does. 
TICKLER, e 


Fie on the old Eunuch! 

: NORTH. 

He utters a falsehood when he says that every man who has read his 
Bible understands what the scriptural angels are; no man understands 
what they are; they are a mystery. But note the impudence of the hypo- 
crite. “ Ifhe has not, I will refer him to Milton.” That is, “if he has not 
read his Bible ;” and this language is used sarcastically to the Member of 
the Select Committee who was courteously interrogating the Bread- 
Grinner. 

TICKLER. 

I trust not courteously. 

NORTH. 

His impudence is only less than his ignorance, in referring his questioner 
to Milton, in proof of the scriptural angels being celestial women. That gen- 
tleman mildly remarks, “ Milton’s angels are not Ladies.”’ Instead of blush- 
ing, he brazens it out, and replies, “ No—but some scriptural angels are La- 
dies—TI believe” —shewing that he is as ignorant of his Bible as of Milton. 
Then how his profanity breaks out reget in the word “ Ladies ” That 
word was quite right in the mouth of his questioner, for he was a gentleman 
and a Christian, and in his:mind the ideas of angels and ladies have always 
been united as the beings themselves are in nature, But with his awful and 
reverential feelings with regard to all “ scriptural angels,” it was shocking 
in the author of Broad Grins to call them in the same breath “ Ladies”— 
in his mouth an equivocakitermsseven when provoked to do so by the ex- 
— of his shameful ignorance of the Book.on which he had sworn. 

adies! He must have been thinking of, the Saloons. 
TICKLER. 


You are too severe; Kit, 
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° NORTH. 

Not a whit. He also says insolently, and, with his religious belief, im- 
piously, “ I do not recollect that J struck out an angel or two, but most pro- 
bably I have at some time or other.” This affectation of a profound reli- 
gious spirit in such a man, and on such an occasion, is at first ludicrous, 
and then loathsome—and I have thought it worthy of castigation, my good 
Timothy, for it is a nauseous habit of hypocrisy now-a-days to pretend to 
discern evil in the use of the most harmless and amiable expressions which 
a fine spirit of humanity may not only have justified, but consecrated ; and 
of them all, not one is there more delightful in the dreams it awakens of 
brightness, beauty, goodness, innocence, and bliss, than “ angel,” when ap- 
plied, as it is, by the whole Christian male population of the earth to all 
the unpolluted daughters of Eve. 

TICKLER. ' 

Why, Kit, you have given me an absolute sermon—but your doctrine, 

though sweet, is, I fear, scarcely sound. You are not orthodox. 
NORTH. 

Iam orthodox. But let me give grinning Geordie another punch. He 
says, “ An angel is, I grant, a woman, but it is a celestial woman.” Now, 
here again he shews that he has not read hie Bible. “ Some Scriptural an- 
gels,” he also admits, “ are ladies.” They are not only women, but ladies. 
Now, he mistakes the matter most entirely ; they may be said, in the Bible, 
to be females, but certainly not women. In short, women are angels, but . 
angels are not women. A woman, though human, being universally admit- 
ted all over the world, with the single exception of George Colman, to be 
an angel, is, in rerum naturd, by participation celestial too; but an angel, 
though celestial, being universally admitted all over the world, with the 
exception of George Colman, to be no woman, is not, in. rerum naturd, by 
participation human; so that woman has the superiority over angel—only 
the one dwells on earth, and the other in heaven. 

TICKLER. 

What must George the Grinner think of the famous debate among the 
doctors of the dark ages on the theological question, “ How many angels 
could dance on the point of a needle ? . 

NORTH. 

He would faint like a young lady suspected of having been at Covent- 
Garden Theatre. 

TICKLER. 

In what play is it said, or is it said in any play, that a person “ played 
the fiddle like an angel ?” 

; NORTH. 

I forget—but it is very wicked. “ Supposing,” asks the committee-man, 
“you were to leave the word ‘ angel’ in a play or farce, will you state your 
opinion as to the effect it would have on the public mind?” Colman—* It is 
impossible for me to say what effect it would have! I am not able to enter 
into the breasts of every body who might be in gallery, pit, or boxes.” 

TICKLER. 

Poor devil ! 

NORTH. ee 

Mr Moncrieff, in his examination, says, “ Mr Colman has been rather 
particular — very capricious —he would not let one mention the word 
‘ thighs’ in the Bashful Man—he said those were indecent.” 

TICKLER.. 


“ Drawn from the thighs of mighty cherubim.” 


Milton. Are “ these indecent ?” 
NORTH. 


“ His cuisses on his thighs.” 


Shakspeare. Are “ those indecent?” 
TICKLER. 


Are hips indecent ? 
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NORTH. 
No—nor haws. 
TICKLER. 
The man’s mind, we shall hope, is rather diseased than deprayed. 


NORTH. 

The Queens of Spain, you know, have no legs. ’Tis high treason to say 
they have. And were a poet in that kingdom to praise the ankles of his 
young female sovereign, he would be broken on the wheel. 

TICKLER. 
I wonder what old Colman thinks of Madame Vestris’s legs ? 
NORTH. 
He would not license them—— 
TICKLER. 
But grin like a satyr. 
; NORTH. 

He is horrified at the word damme—and it is at the least a silly sound— 
but then he is asked, “how do you reconcile that opinion with your making 
use of damme, or any of those small oaths, which you say are immoral and 
improper, to say nothing of the vulgarity, in some of your own composi- 
tions ?”” His answer to that question is a cool curiosity of its kind—* If I 
had been the examiner, I should have scratched them out, and would do so 
now; but I was in a different position then—I was a careless, immoral 
author—I am now the examiner of plays. J did my business as an author 
at that time, and I do my business as an examiner now |” 


TICKLER. 

Ha! ha! ha! 

NORTH. 

But George gives us the reason of his dislike of damme. “ Sir Simon 
Rochdale in John Bull says, ‘ Damme, if it isn’t the Brazier!’ Now, put- 
ting a gentleman in that position ig wrong ; in the first instance morally so; 
if he happened to make a mistake, and it was not the Brazier, AE WOULD BE 
pamMNnep!! Now, if he said, ‘ hang me, if it isn’t the Brazier—would not 
that do as well?” 


Good. 


TICKLER. 


NORTH. 

It seems to me very unmerciful religion to hold that Sir Simon Roch- 
dale “ would be damned” if it was not the Brazier. 

TICKLER, 

Why, if it was a deadly sin to say damme, Sir Simon would be damned, 
I humbly presume, according to Mr George’s creed, whether it was the 
Brazier or not. 

NORTH. 

And if he said “ hang me,” then on the same principle he would be 
hanged, whether the Baronet was a brazier or a butcher, or even a retired 
tallow-chandler visiting his old establishment on melting-days. 

TICKLER. 

Hanged—not the position of a gentleman. 

NORTH. 

It seems in Colman’s comedy, John Bull, there is what his examiner in 
the Select is pleased to call “a yery good joke about Eye.” One of the 
characters is said to have no more idea of something, “ than Eye had of 
pin-money.” This “ very good joke” Colman now thinks improper, and 
would fain it were omitted in representation. It sounds to my ears silly 
in the extreme—and shews what was the strength of this person’s wit in 
the prime of manhood ; but “ the audience are always struck with it!” 

TICKLER. 

And the pretty mantua-maker in the middle of the pit hangs down her 
head, and with lily hand hides the burning blushes that kindle beneath 
the knowing gaze of the gallant man-milliner by her betrothed side. 


NORTH. 
‘It appears that this once most base and licentious (writer), but now most 
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stanch and strait-laced licenser, had given in a paper to the Committee, statin 
that a piece had been brought forward in Paris, in which incest, adul ry, 
murder, parricide, &c., formed the Groundwork 5 and he is asked if he 
considers that he could be justified in refusing to license a piece in 
which those crimes were introduced. He answers—* No, not precisely 
that; let me see how the ples thickens. I should not refuse to license 
the murders of Richard III., and so on; but when it comes to such things 
as human nature and morality shudder at and revolt against.” They do 
not, it seems, shudder at and revolt against incest, murder, and parricide. 
TICKLER. 
He is muddle-headed. 
NORTH. 

Yet his brains are not mere mire; for, when asked if human nature and 
morality do not shudder at Macbeth, he says, “ Yes; but itis matter of 
history.” . ; ae 

TICKLER. 

And what does that signify? The tragedy would have been equally 

great had it not been matter of history. 
NORTH. 

The reason he gives is childish; but he adds rightly, that he would 
withhold the license from those plays which seem to have justified such 
acts. 

TICKLER. 

Are there any such ? 

NORTH. 

None that I ever heard of. Odd notions are always floating about, but 
I do not remember ever having heard, either in prose or verse, any elabo- 
rate eulogy on parricide. 

TICKLER. 

He seems to shew more indulgence to foul and questionable deeds than 
a few venial words—such as “ angel,” “ thighs,” “ damme,” and the like; but 
what could the Committee mean by asking the opinion of such a person on 
so profound a question, as whether the crimes now mentioned are or are 
not fit subjects for the Tragic Muse ? 2 

NORTH. : 

They should haye examined the author of the celebrated Essay on Mur- 
der, considered as one of the Fine Arts. Charles Kemble himself is here 
very absurd. Speaking of the general noisiness of our theatres, he says, 
“ When you see Macbeth, John Bull is perfectly quiet, as he always is, 
when the representation of murder is going on.” Very natural. But im- 
mediately afterwards Charles says to another question, “ I am afraid the 
representation of a murder is very attractive.” Why afraid ? 

TICKLER. 

He may think, since John Bull enjoys the representation so intensely, he 
may have no great objection to the reality—to lending a helping hand in a 
bond fide flesh and blood murder. 1 

NORTH. 

I can’t say; but he continues, “ I am sorry it is so—it was tried in the 
case of Thurtell, and was very attractive; but they added to the attraction 
by introducing the gig that had carried the murderer down to the scene; 
a most atrocious thing.” There is great confusion of ideas in that statement 
of good Master Charles. The murder by Macbeth of the gracious Duncan, 
was, in a moral and religious point of view, far worse than the murder by 
Thurtell of the black-leg Weare. But, nathless, it was a grand subject for 
the most dreadful of all dramas. The murder, and the remorse, and the ex- 
piation, are all sublime. The murder by Thurtell of Weare, again, though 
not so wicked, was a mean subject for a drama, but not without the strong 
interest that belongs to the vulgar horrible ; and, therefore, any theatrica] re- 
presentation of it could not fail to administer a strong purge of coarse pity 
and terror to vulgar minds. The persons who flocked to see it had, for the 
most part, minds of that nature; but in almost all, say at once in all minds, 
there is something of this yulgar disposition to getdrunk on the worst of 
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common British gin. Now, I ask, was it one whit more disgraceful for a 
Cockney public to gloat over, on the stage of an illegitimate theatre, “ the 
acting of a dreadful a. like that murder of a raff by a ruffian, than to 
do so in the columns of a newspaper ? The newspapers for weeks were 
filled with nothing else but all the details of the throat-cutting and corpse- 
bundling, and pond-dragging and grave-digging, by the song-singing pork- 
shop-gormandizing assassins of both sexes, who “ assisted at the deep 
damnation of that taking off.” The proprietors of the daily press lived on 
it. The finding of the body was meat and drink to them; and they fared 
sumptuously on the scattered brains. They got up in Printing-House 
Square the famous Herefordshire Tragedy before it was enacted across the 
water—and yet the rich proprietors of the newspapers howled at the enor- 
mity of the poor Manager, and the penny-a-liners over that of the farthing- 
a-speechifiers turned up the whites of their eyes and tipt. 

TICKLER, . 

It was by no means a bad subject for the drama. 

NORTH. 

Why, it was not. Such a man as Lillo would have made rather a fear- 
ful thing of it—would have brought it fairly within the range of the lower 
regular and legitimate drama. He has done so with other murders as bad 
and more hideous. I daresay the affair over the water was a most miser- 
able one; but Mr Kemble speaks nonsense when he says, that the intro- 
duction of the very gig that carried the murderer down, was a most atro- 
cious thing. There can be nothing atrocious in a green gig and an iron- 

rey horse. It was a “ bit of good truth,” that struck the imagination 
through the most powerful of all the senses; and, though there might not 
be great genius shewn in the introduction of such machinery, it shewed 
perfect knowledge of the portion of humanity that constituted that audience 
of spectators, and the effect, I have been told, was prodigious among the 
apprentices. Charles seems to have forgotten the crime of ‘the exhibition 
—to wit, that it was got up before the trial of the murderer, and assumed 
his guilt. Had he been hanged or condemned, the green gig and iron- 
ey horse—a fast trotter—might have stood on the boards of the painted 
Gills-Hill Lane a most blameless set-out; and all that had then needed 
to be said would have been, that vulgar folks like to sup full of vulgar 
horrors—and that there are at all times, in London, multitudes of men, wo- 
men, and children, who have a strong “ pawpensity for the bastard dwama.” 

TICKLER. 

Hush! I hear girls giggling | 
Enter Louisa, Harriet, and Helen, each with a silver salver glittering with 

tiny crystals of various-hued liqueurs. Nortu and Ticker take each a 

small celestial caulker in either hand, and drink to the maidens, who curtsy 

-and retire with the salvers, tea-trays, Sc. : 

NORTH. 


Silent Syrens! 
TICKLER. 


Delightful damsels! 

NORTH. 

I wish they had been but two. 

TICKLER. 

Aye, Kit. It would have been impious to have let the third go away 
with untasted lips; yet worse than impious, indelicate, for both of us to 
have kissed the same mouth—so, “ like considerate gentlemen of the good 
olden time,” we suffered all three to go as they came. Hush! I hear them 
giggling! I hope they won’t tell. If they do, they sha’n’t go unpunished 
next time. We shall have our revenge at supper. 

NORTH. 

Och hone aree ! 

' TICKLER. 


Savourna deligh! Shighan, oh! 
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